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COURSE INTRODUCTION 


One of the relevant fields of philosophy is “Philosophy of Religion.” It is the philosophical 
thinking about religion. In this sense, it differs from religious philosophy, which is the 
philosophical thinking that is inspired and directed by religion, such as Christian 
philosophy and Islamic philosophy. It’s scope is not merely limited to questions related to 
the existence of God, but goes beyond all this and deals even with questions like, “Who is 
the God that one believes in?,’ ‘What is the God that I believe like?’, and so on. The 
whole thrust of this discipline is looking at religion from a philosophical point of view, 
going into the rationality of religion. Philosophy of religion explores some social and 
personal practices as well. A vast number of people are affected in some way by the 
phenomenon of religion. Philosophy of religion, therefore, is existentially relevant; its 
subject matter is not all abstract theory. It has to do with our everyday practices in which 


we involve ourselves. 


This Course consists of three blocks further subdivided into fourteen units. 


Block 1 introduces the course that we are going to pursue by looking into the nature, the 
problems involved in defining religion, the various theories that are proposed regarding the 
origin of religion, the difference among religion, theology and philosophy of religion. This 
block also studies the role of language in the expression of our belief or disbelief in God, 


concept of religious language and the concept of religious experience. 


Block 2 deals with the various conceptions of God, the nature and attributes of God, 
various traditional arguments that affirm the existence of God, the problem of evil and 


finally deals with the problem of atheism and theism, 


Block 3 familiarizes us with the modern trends in philosophy of religion like the 
religious pluralism, secularism religious fundamentalism and the inter-religious dialogue 


and also gives an overview of contemporary debates in the philosophy of religion. 


These units will clarify the notion of religion from a philosophical or critical perspective 


and in a way it may allow us to give a rational explanation to one’s religious stance. 
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Block 1 


Introduction to the Philosophy of 
Religion 


Block Introduction 


The question of the origin of religion, perhaps, is as old as the question of the origin of 
human itself. The human mind by its very nature is reflective, no matter how 
undeveloped it might be. In the cultures of India and Greece matters of religion have been 
well-debated since the beginning of their history. The Upanishads and other literatures 
testify to this fact. Although a philosophical discussion on this notion is a later one, religion 
had its place in human life in its primitive and unorganized form. Etymologically, the 
word ‘religion’ is derived from the Latin root religare and it means ‘to bind fast’. Then 
‘religion’ has certainly a strong emphasis on community aspect. It is something that binds 
fast the members of religion together. But a general definition, which is accepted by all, is 
very difficult and involves a series of problems. Religion as a whole is looked at from 
various angles like: Historical, Psychological, Sociological, Ethical and Aesthetical 


perspectives. 


This block, consisting of five units, will deliberate on the nature, the definition of religion, 
present a comparison among religion, philosophy of religion and theology, studies the 
theories that are put forward for the origin of religion, the concept and nature of religious 


language and religious experience. 


Unit 1 studies the Meaning and Nature of Religion. The question of religion is a very 
complex one. Hence in this unit we will be looking at the etymological meaning and then at 


different meanings that are connoted by the term religion. 


Unit 2 looks at some of the Theories of the Origin of Religion from the naturalistic, 
anthropological, psychological, social, socio-political point of views and in last this unit will 


present a critical exposition on these various theories related to the origin of religion. 


Unit 3 deals with the elements of religion, and tries to present that Religion, Philosophy of 
Religion, and Theology have separate provinces. This unit also throws light on their 


interrelationship. 


Unit 4 gives us an overall view of Religious Language. It studies the possibility of religious 
language as a sacred substance, the words as sacred, and the role of the speaker and the 
hearer, the medium and the context, the functions of the language. Beginning with the three 
traditional ways of approaching religious language, this unit studies some of the theological 
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predicates, the possibility of verifying the theological statements. 


Unit 5 deals with the preliminary analysis of religious experience. Here we will study the 
meaning and nature of religious experience with the study of the views of two eminent 
thinkers William James and Rudolf Otto on Religious Experience. William James analyzed 
the religious experience mainly from the psychological point of view and Rudolf Otto tried 
to bring out the aspects of Divinity and religious experience, which according to him go 


beyond the rational and deductive method or enquiry. 


UNIT 1 MEANING AND NATURE OF RELIGION" 


Structure 
1.0 Objectives 
1.1 Introduction 


1.2 Meaning of Religion 

1.3 Nature of Religion 

1.4 Developmental Stages of Religion 
1.5 Let Us Sum Up 

1.6 Key Words 

1.7 Further Readings and References 


1.8 Answers to Check Your Progress 


1.0 OBJECTIVES 


In this unit we will try to understand 
e the etymological meaning of religion, 
e different meanings of religion from the background of various disciplines like 
phenomenology, sociology, psychology etc., 


e nature and the developing stages of religions. 


1.1 INTRODUCTION 


What is religion? This is a very complex question! Religion is an intrinsic part of our lived 
reality, but, how do we explain or define religion? There are many theories proposed 
regarding the origin of religion, that have emerged in part, as a result of the differences in 
the understanding of the development of the mind as either speculative, intellectual, or 
scientific. However, in spite of the differences in the understanding of this important 


"Thomas Muppathinchira, Darsana Institute, Wardha. 
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element, it is generally accepted that religion is purely a human activity, and it has become 
an inevitable aspect of human life. In the West, with the dominance of the inherited 
tradition of the Judeo-Christian faiths, religion is largely understood theistically, while in 
the East, it is mostly seen as a response to the experience of the natural powers that are 
beyond human control, although both take into account the inner urge for an ethical, and 


moral reference with regards to the practice of religion. 


12 MEANING OF RELIGION 


Etymologically, the word ‘religion’ is derived from the Latin root religare and it means ‘to 
bind fast’, thus establishing that religion certainly has a strong emphasis on the community 


and society. It is meant to be something that binds the members of a community together. 


When we start thinking seriously about religion, we naturally ponder about the definition of 
religion. There are numerous definitions of religion. The different points of view based on 
whether a sociological, psychological, political, or any combination of these, and other 
perspectives is being espoused, influences the meaning and understanding of religion. 
Some definitions are phenomenological, and try to expose the common elements that we 
see in the acknowledged world religions. For example, ‘the human recognition of a 
superhuman power entitled to obedience and worship’. Some others are interpretative 
definitions. Under this we may group the psychological definitions — the feelings, acts and 
experiences of the individual men, in so far as they consider themselves to stand in relation 
to what they may call the divine; sociological definitions— a set of beliefs, practices and 
institutions which men have evolved in various societies; naturalistic definitions — a body 
of scruples which impede the free exercise of our faculties; and spiritual definitions — 
religion is the recognition that everything in the world is the manifestation of a power that 


is beyond human intellect. 


None of these definitions, nevertheless, are complete and exhaustive. The word religion is 
not an exclusive word, rather it is inclusive. It includes manifold elements and aspects of 
life like beliefs, feelings, experiences, values, symbols, worship, rituals, festivals, cult and 


cultures, myth and mythology. 
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Studying the primitive religion, the anthropologist Sir E.B. Tylor in his book Primitive 
Culture gives a short definition of religion where he understands religion as “the belief in 
spiritual beings.” There are many objections raised against such an understanding of 
religion on the basis of its incompleteness. The critics argue that “besides belief, practice 


also must be emphasised. 


Another objection is that the faith, belief, and practices are not always towards spiritual 
beings, our scope of definition must be extended and widened to include even ‘nothing’. 
However, there are also positive sides in looking at religion from this perspective. It makes 
the religious attitude of the believers quite clear, and also the object to which the believers 
refer to. According to another anthropologist Sir J.G. Frazer, as presented in his book the 
Golden Bough, religion is a ‘propitiation or conciliation of powers superior to man which 
are believed to direct and control the course of nature and of human life’. This shows that 
powers referred to in this context are always of superior nature (superior to man). To cope 
with this supra-human powers, it is argued ancient religion made use of magic, sorcery, 
taboos, myth and mythological stories, and so on. Philosophically, religion is seen as 
offering a diagnosis of the human condition in the world, and it also, offers a path towards 


remedying that condition. 


1.3 NATURE OF RELIGION 


1.3.1 The Primitive Forms of Religion 


Religion is often spoken in relation to something sacred. There is no religion without 
having such a notion. The various aspects/ concepts used to express the general 
characteristics of this ‘sacred’ in terms of traditional anthropological analysis in the 
primitive religions were very simple. The notions like ‘unseen’, ‘unknown’, ‘infinite’ 
‘immanence and transcendence’ etc. are not generally found in these faiths. Scholars trace 
the following general characteristics of the ‘sacred’ which may explain the nature of it in 


the primitive thought. 


i) The sacred as the forbidden: Polynesian term ‘taboo’ in the primitive religions 
could be one that comes close, and conveys the sense of ‘sacred’ — sacer and sanctus. This 


points to the idea that something is ‘marked off’ as to be shunned, thus, an enforced sense 
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of mystic sanction or penalty, if avoided. Due to this aspect of sanction and punishment 
added, taboo comes to stand for un-cleanliness and sin on the one hand, and while it can 
also be interpreted as means of self-protection, against defying the norms of the sacred, on 


the other hand. 


ii) The sacred as the mysterious: What was strange and new was treated in the earlier 
times, as sacred, having a non-normal nature. It cannot be called abnormal, rather it was 
non-normal nature. It was seen as mysterious, something beyond the human grasp, human 
understanding, and control. 

iii) The sacred as the secret: The sacred was also understood as having a mystic and 
mysterious power, and therefore, it was something secret. This sense of secret was 
emphasized, and projected strongly through the insistence on practices of initiation, 
exclusion of women etc. from the religious moments of rites and rituals. 

iv) The sacred as potent: Perhaps one of the positive and most fundamental 
conceptions of the sacred is that the efficacy of the sacred is identified with the magical and 
mystical power attributed to it. Everything is understood as having an indwelling potency, 
but whatever is sacred manifests this potency to an extra-ordinary degree. 

v) The sacred as the animate: There is a lot of evidence to suggest that the primitive 
gods were conceived as personified, anthropomorphic characters, dwelling somewhere 
apart. 

vi) The sacred as ancient: Another element found in primitive religions is the practice 
of ancestor worship. Ancestor worship is found even in various other religions such as the 


Chinese primitive religions, and aspects of Hinduism as well. 


1.3.2 Higher Forms of Religion 


Religion has evolved over time, and it has largely been in response to the demands of 
modern thought. Certain concepts, and practices have developed over time in need to 
satisfy the life of the modern man. Some of the motive forces that urged for a different 


presentation of religion could be:- 


i) The rapid progress of scientific knowledge and thought; 
ii) Changes in the social order of man; 


iii) A deeper intellectual interest in the subject; and 
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iv) The modern tendencies to avoid magic and mystery, and to substitute it with more 
rational and scientific thought. The higher forms of religion discuss reality in terms 
of transcendence, oneness, supremacy and absoluteness, and also about the ethical 
schemes in relation to social unity and harmony, justice, human destiny, human 


freedom, etc. 


The ethical element is of fundamental importance in determining the development of a 
religion. It is a powerful factor in elevating the object of worship, the religious relation, and 
the religious life. Another important aspect that religion is concerned with is the problem of 
eschatology. It is related to the ultimate destiny of man, and the world. Eschatological 
motives may powerfully affect the working of religion. Major world faiths such as 
Christianity, Hinduism, Islam, Buddhism, and Sikhism have strong eschatological 


articulations. 


We see different approaches to God and religion; from a negative perspective, we see the 
trend of atheism. It is the belief that there is no God of any kind. Another perspective is 
agnosticism, which literally means ‘not-knowing’, which implies we are unable to affirm 
or deny the existence of God. Still another stand is scepticism. This approach simply means 
doubting — we cannot have certainty about anything in the world, then, obviously, we 
cannot speak with surety about metaphysical and abstract realities. There is still another 
perspective of naturalism. According to this theory, every aspect of human existence, and 
experience, including moral and religious life could be adequately explained in terms of 
our understanding of nature. Coming to the more affirmative approaches to God and 
religion, deism refers to the view according to which, this universe was created and set in 
motion by a God and then left alone to operate. The deists teach that natural theology is 
enough to explain religious matters. Finally, though perhaps not the last, a stand commonly 
understood is that of theism. It refers to a particular doctrine concerning the nature of God 
and its relationship to the universe. It conceives of God as personal, and active in the 


governance and organization of the world and the universe. 


Check Your Progress I 


Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 


b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 
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1. What is the meaning of religion? 


1.4 DEVELOPMENTAL STAGES OF RELIGION 


Religion has taken various forms in its development, and it is necessary to investigate some 
of these forms, in order to understand religion better. These forms of religion can be 


enumerated as Totemism, Animism, Pantheism, Polytheism, Monotheism, and Monism. 


The essential feature of totemism is the belief in a supernatural connection between a 
group of people, and objects such as certain animal species, plants, or more rarely some 
other thing. Usually there is a taboo on killing or eating an animal totem. Animism denotes 
the belief that everything which has life or motion also has a soul or spirit, and all natural 


phenomena are caused by direct personal agency. 


The theistic tradition recognizes and accepts the existence of God. Theism is often 
understood as a synonym for monotheism, though that is not the case. Theism manifests 
itself in several forms. Pantheism is ‘God-is-all-ism’. According to this view all is God 
and God is all. God is identical with the world and nature. In other words, God and 
universe are one. God is not a reality separate from the world and remote from it. The 


particular individual objects have no absolute existence of their own, rather they are either 
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the different modes of the universal substance, or parts of the divine whole. Polytheism is 
the belief in and worship of many individual Gods. Indeed, it was the result of the 
anthropomorphic personification of the natural powers that were believed to be beyond the 
control of humans. Monotheism is the belief in one supreme God, whereas, Monism is the 


belief in one reality, and does not necessarily involve the conception of a personal God. 


1.5 LET US SUM UP 


Religion being an undeniable aspect of human life, any study on human life will remain half 
done if it is not taken into consideration. Religion is studied from different perspectives, and 
it could be investigated from sociological, anthropological, phenomenological, 
philosophical, ethical, and aesthetic perspectives. In the contemporary scenario there is an 
added scope, that is, the field of comparative religion. It is an urgent need, and a demand of 
the present world community, to promote mutual, mature and unprejudiced understanding of 
others, and their religions. We are living in a world marked by globalization, that 
consistently brings up predicaments for peaceful co-existence. In such a scenario, it becomes 
imperative for us to understand and accept the plural ways of living, and religions across the 
world. Such forms of knowledge can mitigate prejudices, and promote an integrated way of 


living with other communities. 


Check Your Progress II 


Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer 


b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit 


1. What are the various forms of the evolution of religion? 


2. Why is the study of religion, especially the comparative study of religion relevant and 


urgently needed today? 
15 


1.6 KEY WORDS 


Agnosticism : it means ‘not-knowing’ which implies that we are not able to affirm or deny 
the existence of God. 

Animism : it the belief that everything which has life or motion also has a soul or spirit. 
Atheism : it is the belief that there is no God of any kind. 

Deism : it means this universe was created and set in motion by a God, and left alone to 
operate. 

Monism: it is the belief in the existence of only one reality. 

Monotheism : it is belief in one supreme God. 

Naturalism : it means every aspect of human existence, and experience including moral and 
religious life could be adequately explained in terms of our understanding of nature. 
Pantheism : it is ‘God-is-all-ism’, which means that all is God, and God is all, and God is 
not a reality separate from the world and remote from it. 

Polytheism : it is the belief in and worship of many individual Gods. 

Scepticism : it means doubting. That means, we cannot have certainty about anything, 
either of material or of spiritual things. 

Totemism : it is the belief in a supernatural connection between a group of people, and 


objects like certain animal species, sometimes plants, or more rarely some other things. 


1.7 FURTHER READINGS AND REFERENCES 


Charlesworth, Max. Philosophy and Religion: from Plato to Postmodernism. England: One 
World Pub., 2006. 
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Hastings, James. Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. Vols. 12. New York: T 7 T Clark, 
1980. Hick, John H. Philosophy of Religion. 4"" Edition. Delhi: Pearson Education Pte. Ltd., 
1990. 


Nayak, G.C. Understanding Religious Phenomenon. Bangalore: Dharmaram Pub., 1997. 
Schleiermacher, Friederich. On Religion. London: Harper Tochbook, 1958. 


Smith, Huston. The Religions of Man. New York: Harper and Row Pub., 1958. 


Smith, Wilfred Cantwell. The Meaning and End of Religions: a Revolutionary Approach to 
the Great Religious Traditions. London: SPCK, 1978. 


Thiselton, Anthony C. A Concise Encyclopaedia of the Philosophy of Religion. Oxford: 
One World Pub., 2006. 


1.8 ANSWERS TO CHECK YOUR PROGRESS 


Answers to Check Your Progress I 

1. The word ‘religion’ is derived from the Latin root religare and it means ‘to bind 
fast’, thus establishing that religion certainly has a strong emphasis on the 
community and society. It is meant to be something that binds the members of a 
community together. 
What we call religion is very complex and inclusive. It includes manifold elements 
and aspects of life like beliefs, feelings, experiences, values, symbols, worship, 
rituals, festivals, cult and cultures, myth and mythology. 

2. The different ways of defining religion are phenomenological, psychological, 


sociological, naturalistic, and religious. 


Answers to Check Your Progress II 


1. The various forms of the evolution of religion are - Totemism, Animism, Pantheism, 


Polytheism, Monotheism, Monism. 


2. We are living in a world marked by globalization, that consistently brings up 


predicaments for peaceful co-existence. We encounter elements of social unrest and 
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atrocities on the basis of religion in every part of the world. It is due to the fanatic 
thoughts that creep into the minds of people due to sheer ignorance about the true 
teachings of both one’s own religion, and of other religions. In such a scenario, it 
becomes imperative for us to understand and accept the plural ways of living, and 
religions across the world. Such forms of knowledge can mitigate prejudices, and 
promote an integrated way of living with other communities. Hence it is relevant and 


much needed in the modern world. 
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UNIT 2 THEORIES OF THE ORIGIN OF RELIGION’ 


Structure 

2.0 Objectives 

2.1 Introduction 

2.2 Naturalistic Origin of Religion 

2.3 Anthropological Origin of Religion 
2.4 Psychological Origin of Religion 
2.5 Social Origin of Religion 

2.6 Socio-political Origin of Religion 
2.7 Critical Exposition 

2.8 Let Us Sum Up 

2.9 Key Words 

2.10 Further Readings and References 


2.11 Answers to Check Your Progress 


2.0 OBJECTIVES 


The main objective of this unit is to present an overview of some popular vantage points from 


which the origin of Religion has been discussed and theorized. By the end of this Unit you 


should be able to become conversant with the theories concerning the, 


e Naturalistic, 
e Anthropological, 
e Psychological, 


e Social, and 


e Socio-political origins of Religion. 


2.1 INTRODUCTION 


* Antony Kalathil, Assisi Ashram, Kottayam. (This unit is a revised version of Units ‘Theories of the origin 
of Religion- and “Theories of the origin of Religion- I” of BPYE-001 compiled by Mahak Uppal, 
Assistant Professor of Philosophy, Hindu College, University of Delhi.) 
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In the secular-based theories concerning its origin, religion is viewed as an empirical entity 
that can be traced historically and mapped geographically, such that all religions are regarded 
as being human creations whose history is part of the wider history of human culture. 
Thinkers subscribing to this view trace the development of the concept of religion by 
identifying it as a clear and bounded historical phenomenon. They speculate that the first 
religions were a response to human fear, and were established to give people a feeling of 
security in an insecure world, and a feeling of control over the environment where there was 
otherwise little or no control. Here we shall deal with naturalistic, anthropological, 


psychological, sociological, and sociopolitical theories of the origin of religion. 


2.2 NATURALISTIC ORIGIN OF RELIGION 


From Enlightenment onwards there have been several attempts at giving a naturalistic 
account for the genesis of religion. Why is it that people in almost all societies seem to 
believe in the existence of invisible supernatural beings that may influence human life for 
good or ill and whom it is advisable to pray to or propitiate? And why have almost all 
societies developed rituals, both elaborate and demanding, in connection with such beliefs? 
Despite much discussion, general agreement on answers to such questions has hardly 
emerged. 

Ernst Haeckel (1834 — 1919), a scientist turned philosopher, came to be identified as one of 
the pioneers of the naturalistic theory of the origin of religion. He held that the discoveries of 
nineteenth century science present a solution to the enigmas that have perplexed mankind 
over the centuries. He regarded his view as “monistic” in its essence, as it stood in opposition 
to all “dualisms” which drew distinctions between God and nature, soul and body, spirit and 
matter. Haeckel believed that there is only a single substance and it manifests itself both as 
matter and energy or body and spirit. Every material atom has a rudimentary soul which is far 
below the level of consciousness. In the course of evolution, the rudimentary psychical 
character of substance gradually advances to consciousness which, according to him, is a 
purely natural phenomenon. “Monism’, in Haeckel’s understanding, therefore implied that 
there is no matter without spirit or energy, and no spirit without matter. 


This monism is founded on the demonstrable results of science and pledges to solves the 
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riddles of existence. It gives negative answers to the traditional problems of God, freedom 
and immortality, suggesting that the very ideas of God, freedom and immortality are in fact 
based on a mistaken dualism. It tells us that there can be no God apart from the universe. An 
invisible God who thinks, speaks, and acts is considered to be an impossible conception. In 
the monistic deterministic cosmos, there appears to be no room for the immortality of the soul 


or the freedom of the will. 


2.3 ANTHROPOLOGICAL ORIGIN OF RELIGION 


The naturalistic interpretation of religion gained support from the developments in the 
discipline of anthropology as well. The ideas of Edward Burnett Tylor (1832 — 1917) inspired 
other thinkers like James George Frazer (1854 — 1941) and Salomon Reinach (1858 — 1932) 
to formulate the anthropological theory of the origin of religion. 

Tylor began with two assumptions: (1) that human culture (including knowledge, arts, 
religion, customs, etc.) has certain laws of its own, which can be studied scientifically, such 
that just like in nature, in culture too we can find the uniform action of uniform causes; and 
(2) that the varied kinds of cultures found across the human race can be identified as stages in 
an ongoing process of development or evolution. Apart from these assumptions, another idea 
to which he drew attention was the phenomenon of ‘survival’. He believed that an idea or a 
custom, once it gets established, tends to persist and survive, to the extent that it may 
continue to penetrate into the later stages of cultural development, despite having the 
tendency of losing its original meaning and significance. Tylor’s main contribution came in 
the form of his theory of “animism’, i.e., the belief in spiritual beings. He explained that on 
being confronted with the phenomena such as death, sleep, dreams etc., the primitive man 
accounted for them in terms of a spirit separable from the body. These ‘Spirits’ were believed 
to animate almost all aspects of nature, with some of them occupying the ranks of powerful 
deities as well. Since these spirits were supposed to control events and to affect human 
lives, it was natural and expected of humans to revere and seek to propitiate them. According 
to Tylor this is how the very beginnings of religion might have originated, with the belief in 
such ‘spiritual’ and ‘animated’ beings as its minimal condition. As far as the higher, more 
sophisticated forms of religions was concerned, Taylor asserted that they too developed out 
of the matrix of primitive animism. The superiority of the higher religions specifically 
consisted in their moral ideas, which were almost entirely lacking in the primitive form of 
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religions. And it is these moral ideas, that have turned out to be the abiding fruit of animism. 
James George Frazer explained that we can distinguish three stages in the mental 
development of mankind: magic, religion and science. At the magical level humans depend 
on their own strength to overcome the difficulties that trouble them in their attempt to gain 
the ends. They believe that there exists a certain order of nature which they think they can 
understand and manipulate by occult means. But experience teaches them that they are 
mistaken and this is where they turn to religion. In religion humans no longer rely on 
themselves but seek the help of invisible beings. They believe that these beings possess the 
power to control natural events, which magic failed to accomplish. The religious attitude 
supposes that there is some elasticity in the course of nature, but experience again teaches 
humans that they are mistaken here as well. The rigid uniformity of nature is discovered, and 
religion, which was otherwise regarded as an explanation of nature, is displaced by the 
scientific temperament. In science humans revert back to self-reliance, but not through occult 
means (as in the stage of magic) but rather through rational methods. 

Salomon Reinach was primarily an archaeologist and an anthropologist who was extremely 
devoted to the investigation of religion. He considered his times to be the most appropriate 
for the development of a science of religion. He believed that just like in all fields of 
knowledge, secular reason must exercise its right to investigate even the domain of religion. 
He wanted to present religion as a natural phenomenon, and defined it as a sum of scruples 
which hinder the free exercise of our faculties. Through this definition Reinach wanted to 
eliminate from the domain of religion the concepts of God, spiritual beings, and the infinite. 
These scruples, he believed, have arisen from the irrational taboos of primitive societies 
where they were associated with an animistic view of the world. While those scruples which 
have proved useful continued to persist and got transformed into rational rules of conduct, 
those which showed no such usefulness sank into the background. Thus, human progress, 
according to Reinach has taken place through the gradual secularization of those elements 
which were originally enveloped in the sphere of animistic beliefs. This process has not only 
led to the transformation of taboos into moral rules but has also led to the development of 
science out of magic. He visualized further progress in the direction of education and the 


extension of the rational outlook. 
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Check your progress I 


Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 


b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. What, according to George Frazer, are the three stages in the mental development of 


mankind? 


2.4 PSYCHOLOGICAL ORIGIN OF RELIGION 


The naturalistic interpretation of religion received further stimulus from the development of 
the psychology of religion. The main proponents of this theory were Sigmund Freud (1856 — 
1939) James Henry Leuba (1867 — 1946). 

According to Leuba the reason for the existence of religion is not the objective truth of its 
conceptions, but its biological value. He clarifies this idea with the example of the belief in a 
personal God. Earlier theologians had put forward metaphysical arguments, such as the 
argument from design, for the existence of such a God. The progress of the physical sciences 
has destroyed the strength of such arguments, leading subsequent theologians to change their 
arguments and appeal to inner experience instead. Here, as Leuba thinks, they have to agree 
with psychology, which applies the scientific method onto the innermost experiences of the 
individual. The inner experience, instead of establishing the existence of a personal God, 
shows how belief in such a God has arisen from the gratification it provides for affective and 
moral needs. Leuba paid special attention to mystical experiences which are considered to be 
the pinnacle of religious experience of God and tried to explain it in psychological and 
physiological terms. He compared it to the sublimation of sexual passion in the ascetical life, 
as well as to an altered state of consciousness induced by certain drugs. He also pointed out 
its affinity with such pathological conditions as hysteria and epilepsy. For the psychologist 


who remains within the province of science, religious mysticism is not the revelation of God 
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but of man himself. Human beings can no longer subscribe to a religion and its associated 
transcendent beliefs with intellectual honesty. 

Sigmund Freud, the originator of psychoanalysis, regarded religious beliefs as illusions and 
fulfillments of the oldest, strongest, and most insistent wishes of mankind. He considered 
religion as a mental defense against some of the most threatening aspects of nature — 
earthquake, flood storm, disease, and the inevitableness of death. He explains that it is inn 
and through these forces, that nature appears to be rising up against us, with its majestic, 
cruel, and inexorable forcefulness. In response, human imagination transforms these forces 
into mysterious personal powers and the impersonal forces remain eternally remote. Now, if 
the natural elements are identified as having passions that rage as they do in our souls, if 
everywhere in nature there are beings around us of a kind that we know in our own society, 
then we can breathe freely, can feel at home in the uncanny and can deal by psychical means 
with our senseless anxiety. Though we are still defenseless, yet we are no longer helplessly 
paralyzed. We can at least react. We can apply the same methods against these violent 
supermen outside that we employ in our own society. We can try to adjure them, to appease 
them to bribe them, and, by so influencing them, we may rob them of part of their power. 
Freud divides the mind into three provinces— Id, Ego, and Superego. “Id” is the unconscious 
region in which the basic instincts of our nature crowd together with no sense of order or 
value. “Ego” is the region in which contact with the external world is maintained, and it aims 
at self-preservation, selecting some of the Id’s demands for satisfaction and rejecting others, 
according to circumstances. “Superego” is the deposit of the parental influences of childhood, 
and it exercises a further control by banning those activities which are socially undesirable. 
We come to know about consciousness and the mind through an analysis of its disguised 
manifestations. It contains primal instincts or drives as well as repressed experiences. These 
repressed experiences still live on in the unconscious and become manifest in varied ways. 
These manifestations are what lead to ‘neurosis’ and Freud thinks that religion is the 
universal obsessional neurosis of humanity which may be left behind when humans learn to 
face the world relying no longer upon illusions but upon scientifically authenticated 
knowledge. 

Freud utilizes his idea of the Oedipus complex (based on the Greek myth of a tragic hero who 
murdered his father and married his mother) to explicate the origin of religion. He believes 
that in primitive times human beings lived in small groups, each under the domination of a 


father who possessed all the females. The sons were driven out or killed as they induced the 
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father’s jealousy. But they grouped together and killed the father, and partook of his flesh so 
as to share in his power. This was the primal crime, the parricide that has set up tensions 
within the human psyche out of which developed moral inhibitions, totemism, and the other 
phenomena of religion. Having slain their father, the brothers were struck with remorse, at 
least of a prudential kind. They also found that they cannot all succeed to his position and that 
there is therefore a continuing need for restraint. The dead father’s prohibition accordingly 
takes on a new (moral) authority as a taboo against incest. This association of religion with 
the Oedipus complex, which is renewed in each individual, is held to account for the 
mysterious authority of God in the human mind and the powerful feeling of guilt which make 
men submit to such a phantasy. Religion is thus the return of the repressed. The idea of God 
is therefore a magnified version of the image of the human father. The transformation of the 
father into God takes place both in the history of the race and in the history of individuals. 
Individuals in adult life project upon the world the infantile memory of the father, and raise 
this image to the rank of a Father God. The father who gave them life, protected them, and 
demanded their obedience, becomes the God who is similarly the creator, preserver, and 
lawgiver. 

What Freud wished to emphasize upon through this explanation was that a religious belief is 
determined by the psychological history of the person who holds it, and that such a belief is 
essentially infantile and neurotic. It is a projection of the nursery upon the world, and is thus 
a flight from reality. In the real world, which is a rigidly determined atheistic cosmos, there is 


no Father God who reigns over it. 


2.5 SOCIAL ORIGIN OF RELIGION 


In the work of Emile Durkheim (1858 — 1917) the theory of the origin of religion gets a 
sociological slant. His views not only imbibe a sociological theory of the origin of region but 
they represent a complete philosophical perspective known as ‘sociological positivism’. In 
Durkheim’s philosophy the idea of society occupies the center position and functions as the 
key for understanding several other philosophical problems. According to him the idea of 
Truth and Falsehood are objective only in so far as they express collective and not individual 
thought. Even the laws of logic are taken by him to reflect the needs of civilized society. Here 


a Society needs to be understood not merely as the sum of the individuals included in it, but 
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rather it represents a peculiar kind of entity which is the source of constraints, governing the 
thought and behavior of its members. 

In his social philosophy Durkheim devoted special attention to the subject of religion. 
According to him the character of primitive religion is best seen not in animism but totemism, 
which he considers as the more fundamental and primitive form of religion. The totem stands 
in a peculiar relationship to a particular social group, normally a tribe or clan. The totem is 
for this group the type of the sacred and the basis for the distinction of sacred and profane, 
and this he takes to be essence of religion. 

Taking totemism as the type of religion Durkheim concludes that religion is to be understood 
as a social phenomenon. Religion serves the needs of the society in which it is practiced; and 
the object of its cult, concealed under the figures of its particular mythology, is the society 
itself. He points out that the earlier theories of primitive religion suffered from the defect of 
a one-sided concentration upon religious belief; whereas his own theory regards religion 
primarily from the point of view of action. So, he claims that there is something eternal in 
religion, for although particular beliefs become outworn, any society must from time to time 
reaffirm itself, and such reaffirmation is essentially religious. 

Religion and society are so closely interwoven for Durkheim that religion is regarded as the 
matrix out of which other human activities, including science, appear to have grown. Religion 
is by no means discredited by the sciences, but it must always be looking for more adequate 
symbols in order to express its realities. In modern times, he explains, we have come to 
understand that the ideas of divinity and of society are foundationally the same. So, though 
no new religion of humanity has displaced the traditional religion, but this may happen in due 
course. There are no gospels which are immortal, but neither is there any reason for believing 


that humanity is incapable of inventing new ones. 


Check Your Progress II 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 


b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. Explain the sociological positivism of Emile Durkheim. 


2.6 SOCIO-POLITICAL ORIGIN OF RELIGION 


Here we shall mainly discuss the thoughts of Ludwig Feuerbach and Karl Marx. 

“God” was Feuerbach’s first thought: the young Feuerbach was a theologian. He was 
studying theology to become a protestant pastor but from the standpoint of a rational 
religiosity. “Reason” was his second thought: for Feuerbach the theologian became a 
Hegelian. Oscillating between philosophy and theology and inwardly torn apart, longing for 
truth he came to Hegel’s lectures. After having attended Hegel’s lectures Feuerbach said “I 
knew what I ought to do and wanted to do: not theology but philosophy. Not to believe, but to 
think”. “Man” was Feuerbach’s third and last thought: for now, the Hegelian became an 
atheist. He wanted to follow Hegel’s path consistently to the very end. He believed that the 
old split between here and hereafter must be removed, not only in thought (as with Hegel) but 
in reality too, so that humanity can again concentrate wholeheartedly on itself, on its world 
and on the present time. In his “Essence of Christianity” Feuerbach enthroned materialism 
and dethroned God. He said that apart from nature and man nothing exists and the higher 
beings produced by our religious imaginations are merely the weird reflections of our own 
nature. He was against the idea of a personal God as well as the selfish belief in immortality. 
To Feuerbah, consciousness of God was self-consciousness, and the knowledge of God was 
self- knowledge. Religion, was thereby the source of humanity’s earliest (though indirect) 
form of self-knowledge. The universal man, the community, and the unity of man with man 
was considered by Feuerbach as the Supreme Being and the measure of all things. The 
consciousness of the infinite was nothing else than the consciousness of the infinity of 
consciousness. In the consciousness of the infinite, the conscious subject has for his object 
the infinity of his own nature. Thus, the notion of God merges; man sets up his human nature 
out of himself; he sees it as something existing outside himself and separated from himself; 
and he projects it. In short, the notion of God becomes nothing but a projection of man 
himself. The absolute to man is his own nature. God appears as a projected, hypostatized 
reflection of man, behind which nothing exists in reality. The divine is the universality of the 
human, projected onto the hereafter. The attributes of God—love, wisdom, justice etc.— in 


reality are the attributes of man, i.e., of the human species. 
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The personal God of Christianity, believed to be independent and existing outside man, is 
nothing other than the specific notion of man given independent existence—the personified 
nature of man. Man contemplates his nature external to himself. The attributes of God are 
really the attributes of the objectified nature of man. It is not that God created man in his own 
image, but rather man created God in his own image. Man is a great projector and God is the 
great projection. God as intellectual being is a projection of human understanding. Here God 
is nothing but the objectified universal nature of human intelligence. God as the all loving 
Being, is also a projection of human heart. In prayer, man worships his own nature, and 
venerates the omnipotence of feelings. My own interest is declared as God’s interest. My own 
will is identified as God’s will. My own ultimate purpose is regarded as being God’s purpose. 
Karl Marx maintained a negative attitude towards religion, for he found the latter to be 
incompatible with his theory of action, and therefore he rejected religion altogether. Marx 
inherited speculative atheism from Feuerbach. He was an atheist, even before he developed 
his theory of action. 

Feuerbach’s atheism was rooted in a speculative theory of man. According to him all the 
predicates attributed to God were purely human. It was for this reason that he said that the 
subject of these predicates should also be human. Thus, man simply projects his own infinite 
powers on to a transcendent being. God is an alienation of man. It is a self-estrangement. 
Feuerbach did not explain satisfactorily the origin of this alienation, though he maintained 
that the reason behind it was the individual’s love of ease, sloth vanity and egoism. 
According to Marx as well man exists as an alienated being. Unlike Feuerbach, Marx pointed 
to the social and economic conditions of modern life as the cause of this alienation. Religion 
is only its expression. As a result of the division of labor, the means of production became 
the private property of individuals; the workers in the modern industrialized and 
technologized process of production have nothing but their sheer labor — merely a 
commodity- to offer. In the process of exchange, the product of their own labor becomes for 
wage earners an alienated, commodity; something separated from them. As man is 
frustrated in his earthly existence, he takes refuge in the phantasy world of the beyond. The 
culprit behind the continuance of these frustrating conditions is not religion, but the political 
structure which legalizes and protects the social status quo. Yet, neither the state nor religion 
itself reveals the roots of alienation. State and religion lie in the economic conditions of a 
society determined by private property. Religious alienation will get uprooted only when 


relations between human beings again become intelligible and reasonable as a result of new 
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modes of production. 

Marx’s former friend Bruno Bauer proposed that the emancipation of man requires a secular 
state which recognizes no religion. Existence of religion always indicates an incomplete 
emancipation. However, Marx saw that even though the American state is entirely separated 
from the church, still instead of being fully emancipated America continues to be a religious 
country par excellence. Religion is not only an expression of alienation, but also a protest 
against it. Religion is an inverted world consciousness; for an inverted, unjust, inhuman 
society produces man’s religious consciousness. Religion is the sigh of the oppressed. It is the 
heart of the heartless people. It is the spirit of the spiritless situation. Religion is the opium of 
the people. Religion offers illusory happiness. For real happiness the abolition of religion is a 
must. Religion is a symptom of social disease. 

Atheism alone is insufficient to cure the ills of the human situation. It only attempts to cure 
the symptoms without eradicating the disease. The disease is man’s social-economic 
condition in a capitalist society. The social structure of private property produces the need for 
God, and so, it has to be eradicated. To the orthodox Marxist, atheism is very important. 
Atheism is the annulment of God. It is the theoretical humanism. Annulment of private 
property is communism. It vindicates real human life. It is practical humanism. 

Atheism and communism re-establish the true relationship between man and nature. This 
relationship is an ever active one - a praxis. To be human is not to be something, but to do 
something. Work and material production constitutes man’s fulfillment, not leisure. Re- 
establishing the true relationship between man and nature is attained through praxis. Praxis 
establishes a relationship between nature and consciousness - the two poles of human reality. 
The only true philosophy, therefore, is a theory of action. The truth of man is in what he does, 
not in what he knows or claims to know without his active relation to nature. 

From a Marxist point of view religious belief always conflict with a truly humanistic attitude 
because religion always projects beyond the human. Man becomes independent only if he is 
his master. Man is his master when he owes his existence to himself. A man who lives by the 
favors of another is a dependent being. Marx’s atheism is humanism, mediated through the 
suppression of religion, and communism is humanism mediated through the suppression of 
private property. Humanism does not consist of abstract postulates. It is to be realized 
historically in a human society whereby truly human conditions are created. There must no 
longer be a society where great number of human beings are degraded, despised and 


exploited. 
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Marx remained an atheist because he thought the myth of the deity was an obstacle to the 
rehabilitation of the poor and an impediment to complete happiness, for it stressed upon the 
joy of the beyond and diverted attention from the suffering here on earth. Thus, religious 


beliefs seem to be strikingly incompatible with the philosophy of Marx. 


Check Your Progress III 


Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 


b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. Why are the religious beliefs totally incompatible with the philosophy of Marx? 


2.7 CRITICAL EXPOSITION 


The naturalists, anthropologists and psychologists whom we have considered do have 
something to suggest in their interpretation of religion. The strength of their argument rests 
on the claim that their assertions are based on verifiable facts brought to light by scientific 
investigation. However, a thorough examination of this claim reveals that they are noticeably 
unfounded. The given facts must be interpreted and that almost all the thinkers whom we 
have considered were scientists of one kind or another by training. In so far as they move 
from the findings of their particular sciences into the sphere of philosophical interpretation, 
they tend to bring along presuppositions, speculations and even prejudices which need to be 
brought out and reasonably examined. 

The most obvious problem with naturalism is that it involves us in a gigantic one-sided 
abstraction. It takes one aspect of reality and presents it as the entire reality. Just as the 
naturalists isolate the cognitive aspect of our experience of the world, similarly they 


concentrate on the element of belief in religion. They even seem to think of religious beliefs 
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as offering an explanation of the world, however these beliefs can only be properly 
understood from within the setting of the religious life as a whole, which involves conative 
and affective elements as well. Some of the thinkers’ idea of God illustrates their own 
misunderstanding of the nature of God. The abstract idea presented by the naturalists as the 
whole reality ignores some facts and exaggerates others, thereby merely giving a distorted 
picture. 

What needs to be kept in mind is that the origin of a particular belief or practice does not 
determine the question of its validity in its present form. Any human activity goes back to 
humble beginnings. But this point is not remembered in the case of religion. We must judge 
things by what they are today, not by what they have grown out of. Something derived from a 
cruder origin may have acquired quite a new status and meaning. 

Though psychology is indeed a valuable study, but it does not and indeed cannot be 
determinative for the validity of religion. We tend to believe what we want to believe. Yet the 
psychological criticism of belief can be carried only so far, or else it ends up in skepticism 
which engulfs the psychologist himself, and makes rational arguments impossible. By tracing 
the history of the idea of God in the projecting of the father figure, Freud discredits the very 
belief in God. But his theory is not applicable to religion in general, rather it only applies to 
those religions which recognize some kind of ‘Father God’. Even if men think of God in 
terms of father figure, they tend to do so in the analogical language. The question of whether 
or not this analogue indeed presents a true representation of the reality, is one which the 
psychoanalysts fail answer. 

Freud’s ideas of religion hardly had any considerable degree of acceptance. Usually, neurosis 
is defined as a condition leading to difficulties in adjusting satisfactorily to one’s 
environment, thereby leading to a noticeably negative outcome. Jung however pointed out 
that religion is a healthy outcome. Religious practices seem to be a desirable, justifiable, and 
realistic mode of activity. Freud says religion is a form of neurosis. All this suggests that 
there can be good neurosis and bad neurosis. The fact that religion relieves individuals from 
unconscious conflict, does not present a sufficient reason for labelling it as the universal 
obsessional neurosis of mankind. None of the thinkers discussed thus far have been able to 
coherently establish that in general religious believers are less able to form satisfying 
personal relations and are less able to get ahead in their work than non-believers. 

Freud even ends up committing the fallacy of psycho-mechanistic parallelism. This is the 


fallacy of assuming that because two behavioral patterns are observed to exhibit that same 
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constituents or are reducible to the same component elements, they are to be attributed to the 
same psychological mechanism. Religious beliefs display some marks of infantile regression. 
From this one cannot conclusively derive that religion is reducible to infantile regression. 
Similarity is not sameness. Moreover, there is no conclusive proof for the idea of the Oedipus 
complex itself. The word “illusion” does not mean absence of an objective reality. Illusion is 
only a perceptual error. Illusion is resulted from a presence not from an absence. It cannot be 


taken to mean that God does not exist. 


2.8 LET US SUM UP 


The sociological and sociopolitical theories make it evident that religion is deeply intertwined 
with numerous social factors, and that no account of religion which omits the sociological 
aspect could be complete. But apart from this rather obvious truth, we get no clear guidance, 
for there are many serious conflicts among the views we have seen. We have not been given 
any single convincing answer to the question of what precisely is the relation of religion to 
the society in which it is practiced. Can religious beliefs play a major role in giving rise to an 
economic system? Does the economic system give rise to religion as a kind of by-product? 
Durkheim recognizes religion as a social activity. In doing so he supplements a deficiency in 
some of the earlier anthropological accounts, which had concentrated on religious beliefs. But 
his general thesis relies too exclusively on identifying totemism as a type of religion. 
However, totemism simply fails to fulfil this role, for the following reasons: (1) totemism is 
not really primitive. Rather it has, as Freud recognized, a history of more primitive ideas 
behind it. (2) Totemism is much less universal than religion, and cannot serve as a larger 
category under which other types of religions get subsumed. Notably, it is precisely among 
some of the most backward people that totemism is absent. (3) Most researchers now 
recognize totemism as being primarily not a religious phenomenon but a social one. When 
the foundation stone of totemism is withdrawn, Durkheim’s argument for the identity 
between the ideas of divinity and society collapses. 

Feuerbach says that religion is consciousness of the infinite, and that it is therefore nothing 
else than the consciousness which man has of his own limited but infinite nature. Here he 
implies only the orientation of human consciousness toward an infinite, but does not provide 
any evidence of the existence or the non-existence of an infinite reality, independent of 


consciousness. It may be noted that Feuerbach’s universal human being is itself a projection 
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as well as an abstraction, who projects something out of his existence that does not exist in 
reality. 

Marx’s praxis has primarily an economic character. For Marx, man is autonomous only in his 
material life process. Thus, Marx’s praxis is restrictive. If religion indeed emerges out of the 
social conditions in which man is an enslaved being, then religion must die out automatically, 


when the ideal conditions are created, in which all human can he happy. 


2.9 KEY WORDS 


Praxis: Praxis is the process by which a theory, lesson, or skill is practiced. It is a practical 


knowledge applied into one’s actions. 


Totemism: Totemism is a religious belief that is frequently associated with shamanistic 
religions. The totem is usually an animal or other natural figure that spiritually represents a 


group of related people such as a clan. 
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Answers to Check Your Progress I 


1. The three stages in the mental development of mankind are magic, religion and science and 
each of these do not follow one another in a clear-cut succession. At the magical level man 
depends on his own strength to overcome the difficulties that trouble him in his attempt to 
gain the ends. He believes that there exists a certain order of nature which he thinks he can 
learn and manipulate by occult means. But experience teaches him that he is mistaken and 
there he turns to religion. In religion man no longer relies on himself but seeks the help of 
invisible beings. He believes that these beings possess that power to control natural events 
which magic failed to gain. The religious attitude supposes that there is some elasticity in the 
course of nature, but experience teaches man that man is mistaken again. The rigid uniformity 
of nature is discovered, and religion, regarded as an explanation of nature, is displaced by 
science. In science man reverts to the self-reliance but not through occult means but by 


through the rational methods. 


Answers to Check Your Progress II 


1. In Durkhiem’s philosophy the idea of society occupies the center position and functions as 
the key for understanding philosophical problems. Truth and falsehood are regarded as being 
objective in so far as they express collective and not individual thought. Even the laws of 
logic reflect the needs of civilized society. Society is not just the sum of the individuals 
included in it, but a peculiar kind of entity which is the source of constraints governing the 
thought and behavior of its members. In his social philosophy, Durkheim devoted special 
attention to the subject of religion. According to him the character of primitive religion is best 
seen not in animism but totemism, which he considers as a more fundamental and primitive 
form of religion. The totem stands in a peculiar relationship to a particular social group, 
normally a tribe or clan. The totem is for this group the type of the sacred and the basis for 


the distinction of sacred and profane and this he takes to be essence of religion. 


Answers to Check Your Progress HI 


1. For Marx religion is an inverted world consciousness. An inverted, unjust, inhuman society 


produces man’s religious consciousness. Religion is the sigh of the oppressed. It is the heart 
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of the heartless people. It is the spirit of the spiritless situation. Religion is the opium of the 
people. Religion offers illusory happiness. For real happiness the abolition of religion is a 
must. Religion is a symptom of social disease. From a Marxist point of view religious belief 
always conflicts with a truly humanistic attitude because religion always projects beyond the 
human. Man becomes independent only if he is his master. Man is his master when he owes 
his existence to himself. A man who lives by the favor of another becomes a dependent 
being. Marx’s atheism is humanism, mediated with itself through the suppression of religion; 
and communism is humanism mediated with itself through the suppression of private 
property. Humanism does not consist of abstract postulates. It is to be realized historically in 
a human society; truly human conditions are to be created. There must be no longer a society 
where great number of human beings are degraded, despised and exploited. Marx remained 
an atheist because he thought the myth of the deity was an obstacle to the rehabilitation of the 
poor and an impediment to complete happiness, by stressing the joy of the beyond and 
diverting attention from the suffering here on earth. Thus, religious beliefs are totally 


incompatible with the philosophy of Marx. 
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Unit 3 Religion, Philosophy of Religion, and Theology 


Structure 


3.0 Objectives 

3.1 Introduction 

3.2 Religion 

3.3 Philosophy of Religion 

3.4 Theology 

3.5 Let Us Sum Up 

3.6 Keywords 

3.7 Further Readings and References 


3.8 Answers to Check Your Progress 


3.0 OBJECTIVES 


e To understand the elements of Religion 
e To understand Philosophy of Religion as a subset of Philosophy 
e To demarcate the separate provinces of Religion, Philosophy of Religion, and Theology 


and to understand their interrelationship 


Note: The content in the ponder boxes is not part of the conventional unit, but pondering 
on it would enrich your understanding of the unit and would allow the assimilation of 


knowledge in a broader context. 


3.1 INTRODUCTION 


It's not uncommon to witness intersecting domains of common interest giving an impression 
of sameness even when they are not so, but a closer inspection quickly dissipates this 
misconception. Religion, philosophy of religion, and theology too are domains that intersect, 
" Ariba Zaidi, Assistant Professor, Department of Philosophy, Zakir Husain Delhi College, University of 


Delhi. 
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often giving an impression of resemblance, but a closer inspection suggests otherwise, for 
domains might intersect, interests might align, but they do so with a different set of aims and 
attitudes. Thus, this unit is an attempt to closely examine this intersection and give an 


account of what differentiates the three. 


In this effort, it seems reasonable to begin with ‘religion’, as apart from it being a domain in 
its own right, it also happens to be the subject matter for the other two. Therefore, the 


following is a brief account of what religion represents. 


3.2 RELIGION 


Although a precise number is difficult to arrive at, most of the estimations suggest that there 
are over 4000 religions, sects and their offshootspractised worldwide. Thus, though it is not 
entirely impossible, it is highly unlikely to find someone not acquainted with religion in one 
form or the other, yet any effort to define it in some precise way is likely to end up as a 
failure because religion represents such diverse beliefs, practices, observances and 


adherences that have very few parallels. 


Thus, maybe a more fruitful approach to understand religion is by delineating its general or 
common features, and subsequently relying on such features, synthesise a broad and holistic 


outlook regarding what the concept of religion represents. 


Religion can be identified with some core set of beliefs, associated practices and observances 
adhered by an individual or a group of people or a sect. Alternatively stated, religion 
represents a core set of beliefs that dictates the way of life of an individual or a group. In the 
context of the preceding statements and for the discussion to follow from here, it is 


significant to understand what ‘beliefs’ are. 


Beliefs are statements, claims or propositions considered or accepted to be true by an 
individual or a group. For example, When someone considers the statement—‘the sun rises in 
the east’ to be true, they adopt or form an affirmative mental attitude towards this 
statement/proposition. This mental attitude is what we may call a belief.Belief, it needs to be 
underscored, isnot representative of the truth or falsity of a proposition. Albeit, they represent 
the consideration of anindividual or a group for the truth or falsity of a proposition. In view 
of the afore-stated notion of belief and our common experience with them, it's reasonable to 
state, without probably attracting any disagreement, that not all our beliefs are religious in 
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character, signifying that there have to be PONDER BOX-L 
some identifiable key characteristics that ; 
: Beliefs play a seminal role in the decision making of 

separate our religious beliefs from our | individuals, thereby shaping their entire lives. The same 
is to be expected in the context of religious beliefs if you 


commonly held other beliefs. One of the 
hold them. i 


promising ways, it appears, to decipher 

List the decisions in your life that have been fully or 
partially influenced by religious beliefs. You may 
religious beliefs— the claims that are | discover the extent of your life influenced or conditioned 


some of the essential characteristics of 


considered to be true within the religious Ome, 


domain— is by observing how the 
organised religions function worldwide and arrive at some broad generalisations therefrom. 
The following, therefore, is an effort to bring forth some of the essential characteristics that 


can be solely associated with religion. 


3.2.1 Salient Features of Religion 


3.2.1.1 Claims to provide answers to some of the fundamental questions 


To begin with, most world religions claim to be the sole repository of the answers to some of 
the fundamental questions that concern us. Such fundamental questions, amongst others, may 
include ‘what the ultimate reality is’, ‘why anything exists at all’, ‘what our place in such a 
reality is’, ‘what our true nature is’ etc. These questions, arguably, suggest that religion 
claims to offer the architecture of our reality. Most religions, if not all, provide answers to 
these questions and often they project a reality that transcends our common experience but at 


the same time is intimately connected to our lives and wellbeing. 


Some examples may prove useful in driving home the essence of what is stated above. 
Consider, for a moment, one of the questions mentioned above, ‘why anything exists at all’. 
One may find, on investigation, that many religions offer some conception of a creator or an 
uncaused cause as an answer to this question. Judaism, Christianity, Islam and many schools 
of Hinduism fall in this category, where the appeal is made to some theistic notion wherein 
God or gods, assume(s) the role of a creator along with many other roles. However, not all 
religions, it is emphasised, subscribe to such a view. For example, Jainism and Buddhism 
don’t offer any conception of a creator to explain the existence of this world. However, it 
doesn’t mean the question of existence is abandoned. What differs is only the form of answers 


offered. 
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Such answers are considered absolute truths within the fold of respective religions. Further, 
such claims, owing to the immutable status accorded to them, are opaque to any challenges, 
meaning their authority is considered final and their legitimacy is unquestionable in most 
religions. However, the foregoing doesn’t imply that the prevalent beliefs in a religion are 
always accepted by all the adherents alike. Internal disagreements often occur on account of 
mostly varying interpretations of the same religious tenets, but the rigid character of such 
tenets and their different interpretations often push religion towards schism. Various subsects 


of all the major religions are a testimony to this propensity. 
3.2.1.2 Gives a higher purpose that ought to guide our life 


Another salient feature of most of the world religions is the concerted effort to address the 
concern of meaning of life, i.e., addressing the questions like- ‘is there some inherent 
meaning to life’ or ‘is there a higher purpose that ought to guide our life’. The afore-stated 
concern probably stems from a foreseeable impending end to our lives, which forces upon us 
some psychologically unsettling questions such as, is death the final truth staring us and our 
loved ones, or is there some form of continuity that makes our lives more meaningful than 
what is apparent. Most religions attempt to satisfy this human yearning for continuity by 
advancing a conception of our true nature that is separate and distinct from our perishable 
physical body. For an instance, most religions rely on some conception of soul, self or 
consciousness to define our true nature and in effect establish a continuity and tranquillity 
that cannot be jeopardised by mortality, impermanence, uncertainty or death. It is in the 
context of this immortal true nature that most religions define or give meaning to the purpose 
of life. Salvation for Judeo-Christian and Islamic religions, Moksa for Hinduism, Nirvāna for 


Buddhism, Kaivalya for Jainism, represent such a higher purpose of life. 
3.2.1.3 Offers general moral principles to guide one’s actions 


Most religions, it appears, assume a central role in shaping the moral compass of their 
followers. Alternatively stated, most religions demarcate the province of what is right and 
wrong or good and evil, which means, that religion offers the general principles that the 
adherents of a religion must follow while conducting the affairs of their life. For instance, the 
doctrine of ‘niskamakarma’, one of the key teachings of Bhagavad Gita,calls fora desire-less 


or a self-less pursuit of an action in accordance with one’s duty. 


As such the principles are considered to be the commandments of divine origin, meaning, the 


adherents of a religion, in most such cases, are not assumed to have the autonomy to accept 
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or discard such principles or duties. Adherence to such principles by a follower can be seen 
as a function of reverence or fear or a combination of both. Reverence for such principles is 
understandable as they are believed to be divine commandments by a follower, whereas the 
fear stems from undesirable consequences and punishments that such commandments append 


to non-adherence. 
3.2.1.4 Faith 


Faith is another salient feature that is associated with religion in ways that are arguably 
unparalleled in other walks of life. Faith, in one sense, is subscribing to a belief or a set of 
beliefs without seeking justifications for having them. As mentioned earlier, belief is treating 
a proposition, a claim or a statement to be true. Thus, faith, in the aforesaid sense, is treating 
a claim/ proposition/ statement to be true without needing any justification to do so. The 
adherents of any religion, it appears, place their faith, in the aforesaid sense, in the dictates 


and claims of their respective religion and conduct their lives according to it. 


Theforegoing doesn’t imply a complete absence of justification from the domain of religion. 
Having faith doesn’t meanthe adherents or practitioners completely renounce justification. 
Quite the opposite, justification is central to religion when it comes to the conduct of a 
follower or a practitioner, but such justifications always come from the tenets, claims and 
principles advanced by the religion. What they cannot seek, in most religions, is the 
justification for these tenets, claims and principles themselves that make up the edifice of a 
particular religion. In fact, questioning the core set of beliefs and their basis is often regarded 
as irreverence for the religion. Most religions, therefore, have instruments of deterrence to 


prevent such blasphemy. 
3.2.1.5 Revelation as the source of ultimate knowledge 


Religious beliefs often hinge on a specific source of knowledge which starkly differentiates 
them from most other forms of beliefs. In most religions, the source of knowledge isclaimed 
to be some form of divine revelation, or some authority, such as scriptures, prophets or 
inscriptions, that is treated to be the repository of all knowledge, the veracity and legitimacy 
of which is supposedly unchallenged and unrivalled. As explained earlier, all justifications 
for religious practices rely on them whereas their justification generally lies in their claimed 


divinity or absolute authority. 
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3.2.1.6 Ritualism 


Ritualism, a socio-cultural phenomenon in general, is also an integral part of most religions. 
Rituals, in this sense, constitute religion instituted specific set of practices and observances 
oftenfor their supposed benefits to the practitioners. These are generally the practices 
seamlessly integrated with even the most secular aspects of the socio-cultural sphere of a 
person, dictating ‘whats’ and ‘hows’ to them. The extent of penetration of rituals often goes 
unnoticed, but it can be understood from merely inspecting the various stages in a religious 


person’s life from birth to death. 
3.2.1.7 Prayer 


Prayer is a phenomenon associated with most of the religions. It is conceived as a medium of 
communication between the divine and its subject. Prayers can be classified based on the 
intent of such communication. One such intent is to demonstrate adulations and reverence for 
the divine, and the prayer fulfilling such intent, therefore, involves elements demonstrative of 
worship or praise. Different from the preceding are petitionary prayers, where the intent is to 
see some desire getting fulfilled or to seek forgiveness for some wrong conduct or just to 
ensure that the blessing of the divine doesn’t abandon the petitioner. A significant facet of 


petitionary prayer is the conception of the divine or the God. 
3.2.1.8 Spiritualism 


Spiritualism, although is often identified with religion, is a secular notion. It’s a quest to 
understand one’s own nature or what may be called the quest for self-actualisation. In the 
above sense, it’s closely associated with the yearning to understand the meaning of life, but 
when such a meaning is sought within the confines of a religion, or when the quest to 
understand one's own nature takes one to the doorsteps of religion, it becomes integrated with 
religion. Thus, in the above sense, spiritualism is an integral part of religion but it is not 


exclusive to it. 


Hitherto, some of the essential features of religion have been introduced to aid the reader in 
identifying and segregating beliefs and practices that are representative of religion. Preceding 
is not an exhaustive list of features characterising religion, yet they afford enough 
generalisations to assist in drawing a tentative perimeter around its domain for further 


exploration. 
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Check Your Progress I 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 


b) Check your answer with that provided at the end of the unit. 


1. Delineate the general features of religion. 


3.3 PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


This section provides an exposition of what constitutes ‘philosophy of religion’, but any 
definitive progress in the stated direction is inconceivable without alluding to what 


philosophy, in general, represents. 


Philosophy marks an attitudinal shift from what has been witnessed in the context of religion 
in the preceding section. If religion is about faith as its underpinning, philosophy adopts a 
posture of scepticism or doubt for any assertion. This attitude of scepticism for any apparent 
or obscure is at the core of philosophy. In the preceding sense, philosophy offers a prospect 


of unrestrained scrutiny into the edifice of our notions. 


Consider the following questions and reflect for a moment. ‘what is reality’; ‘is there a reality 
beyond our sense mediated experience’; ‘why anything exists’; ‘what is our place in this 
world’; ‘is there any meaning to life’; ‘how do we know what we know’; ‘are we an 
autonomous agent with free will’; etc. In the previous section, it was told that religion claims 
to provide answers to these questions or at least some of these questions, but is it necessary to 
rely on religion or any other authority to get answers to such questions, or can one exercise 


the option to give into one’s sense of wonderment and curiosity and reflect on such issues. 


When an individual exercises the latter option and reflects, it may rather quickly dawn upon 


that each of these questions can be responded to in more than one way. Apparently, the 


; Scepticism is used in a specific sense here. It should be understood as the readiness to question any claim 
to truth, to seek conceptual clarity of the categories forming such propositions and to look for the logical 
coherency, all being done with an openness for accepting the limitation of such justifications and the 
assumptions involved. 
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existence of each of the thousands of religions and their offshoots bears testimony to the 
diversity and plurality in the responses to these questions, and when non-religious responses 
too are added to the mix, it may seem prudent to adopt areasonable level of scepticism for 
any assertion made regardless of the authority it is coming from. This attitudethat drives 
philosophy is in stark contrast to religion, which has faith at its root and therefore is content 


with embracing the words of authority. 


Apparently, scepticism or doubt propels one to ask in what - PONDER BOX -II 


ways an assertion is true. This enquiry brings forth the 
Usage of argumentation is not 
significance ‘justification’ has in the context. Justification | fimited to the formal fields of 


means supporting or grounding the assertion made by a | &"quiry. In fact, you employ them 
in your day to day discourses more 


declaration, which in common parlance is often called often than you probably appreciate. 


reason, but in philosophy, it has a specific meaning and E a TE FADE Bo ERR 


structure. The structure is called an argument, constituting | arguments: 


of a conclusion—aproposition that one intends to establish o EO E o e a 


and premise(s)— proposition(s) that one advances to i 
Observe your: discourses-for how 


establish the conclusion. The argument is the structure you and others around you employ 


these structures. 


philosophy relies on to justify claims. 


However, religion too, it may be argued, relies on arguments for justification. In fact, it’s a 
fairly common structure often employed in even regular discourses. Thus, religion definitely 
employs the structure of argumentation as philosophy does but doesn’t harness its potential as 
philosophy does. Premises and conclusions in philosophical arguments are open to challenge, 
and in the wake of newer information, if contradictions and inconsistencies emerge, 
philosophical arguments are able to make a course correction, which is entirely missing in the 
domain of religion. Also, in constructing arguments, philosophy attempts to keep at bay 
logical-fallacies’ and cognitive-biases*, which, it seems, is not a particularly strong suit of 


religion. In the foregoing sense, Philosophy is organic, ever-growing, adding newer corpus 


“Logical fallacies corrode the integrity of an argument. One of the ways in which they get actualised is by 
diluting the form or structureof the argument, i.e., by not adhering to the proper rules of inference, 
therefore suitably termed as formal fallacies. Informal fallacies are yet another manifestation of logical 
fallacies, where some devious instruments are advanced disguised as arguments 


"Cognitive biases create a tunnel vision before us, hiding contradictions and inconsistencies that are often 
in plain sight. Cognitive biases remind us that we are not merely born in a physical world. We are also 
born in a socio-cultural environment, where before even getting to one’s full cognitive capacities, one is 
conditioned by the prevalent beliefs of one’s environment, preventing one from being considerate for the 
alternate views. 
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PONDER BOX - III 
of knowledge. On the contrary, the claims of religious 
If you have been enthusiastic about the 


previous activities, you may have  ®guments, as explained in the previous section, are 
7 


discovered arguments crucially shape | considered to be absolute truths and therefore can’t be 
your discourses, beliefs and decisions. In : ; 
RERET ADIE ETS subjected to any challenge. Thus, in the event of 
might not be as adept as you think you | inconsistencies or contradictions too, they remain rigid. 
are in employing them in your life. 

Thus, relying on the instrument of argumentation and 


Examine common cognitive biases and ; ; ee 
logical fallacies that plague your espousing an attitude of reasonable scepticism for the 


Judgements, — a apparent and the obscure in equal measures, philosophy 


addresses some of the fundamental concerns. Very few concerns, if there are any, can be as 
fundamental as understanding the nature of reality itself. In philosophy, this domain of 
inquiry is labelled as metaphysics. Other fundamental concerns of philosophy are 
epistemology, the investigation into the nature of knowledge and its associated aspects, and 
value theory, which in its broadest sense is an effort to arrive at general principles that can 
guide evaluative judgements such as in the context of ethics, where philosophy strives to 
arrive at a sound basis to evaluate acts, behaviours and intents of individuals into categories 


of good and bad or right or wrong. 


The above-stated pursuits and maybe a few others may occupy the bedrock of philosophy, 
but a domain-specific confinement of philosophy is probably ill-conceived, for philosophy 
embraces the mundane as it embraces the profound and the fundamental. The essence of 
philosophy, therefore, is probably not to be sought in the domain of exploration. Rather, it 
seems to reflect in the act of exploration, spurred by a penchant for scepticism and 


irreverence for authority, challenging the most fundamental of the assumptions and beliefs. 


It is in the backdrop of the elements of philosophy revealed hitherto, the pursuit of 
philosophy of religion needs to be understood. The discussion thus far clearly demonstrates 
that the religious considerations and some of the fundamental concerns of philosophy share 
the same domain, but both approach these shared common provinces with a different set of 
pursuits. Where philosophy is an enquiry in such areas critically inspecting a wide range of 
possibilities, most religions don’t come across as an enquiry into such domains. Instead, they 
mostly claim to be an exclusive, legitimate and unrivalled repository of the knowledge in 


such domains. 
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Philosophy of religion critically inspects such claims by religion, relying on a specific 
attitude and instrument underscored earlier. In doing so, it scrutinises religion from the point 
of view of identifying logical inconsistencies and incoherencies between its various concepts 
and claims. Also, it scrutinises the religious tenets in view of the developments and outcomes 
associated with general philosophical enquiry, scientific investigation and other competing, 


contending and even concurring positions. The rest of 


PONDER BOX-IV 


the section is an elucidation of how, philosophy of 
If you are in a habit of exercising your 
reflective prowess, you are likely to 
claims to an unrestrained scrutiny. have reflected on the meaning of life. 


Tf you have not, you can do it now. 


religion, as a second-order activity, subjects religious 


e Most religions, as stated in the previous 
Critically examine your own views on 


section, claim to offer the architecture of the subject in the (ight of 


reality, and although not always, but often in existentialism, absurdism and 
a . Nozicks experience machine. 
such religions, God is central to such an 


architecture. However, given there is pluralism in religious beliefs and other 
competing and contending belief systems such as atheism, agnosticism and 
scientific and philosophical positions, philosophy of religion scrutinises the claims 
and arguments offered for the existence of God in the light of opposing positions 


and available empirical evidence. 


e Philosophy of religion also examines the attributes of God claimed by various 
religions and their implications. For an instance, most monotheistic religions 
ascribe omnipotence, omniscience, omnipresence, eternality and benevolence, etc. 
to God. In philosophy of religion, these attributes are scrutinised to demarcate their 
conceptual domain, to identify how different attributes relate to each other and to 
understand their implication in terms of consistencies and contradictions. For an 
instance, a philosophically challenging issue for many religions is ‘the problem of 
evil’, which brings to the fore the contradiction between two of the attributes of 
God, ‘benevolence’ and ‘omnipotence’. If God is omnipotent, i.e., all-powerful, and 
benevolent, i.e., who is kind and desires the wellbeing of its subjects, it seems fair 
to assume that evils such as crimes, wars, genocide, exploitation, socio-economic 
crisis, pandemics and epidemics, congenital disorders, natural disasters etc. 
shouldn’t impact the lives of innocents, infants and children, yet evil exists, 


meaning one of these two traits can’t be ascribed to God, or else these traits have to 
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be understood in a different sense, something that most religions seem to have 


refrained from attempting. 


Many religions, as elucidated in the previous section, offer an answer to what the 
‘meaning of life’ or the true purpose of life is. As stated, such answers often 
involve what constitutes our true nature, which, as alluded to in the previous 
section, happens to be ‘soul’ in many religions. Soul, it can be observed, has been 
conferred with a wide variety of attributes that derive their meaning from the larger 
context of reality professed by all such religions. Philosophy of religion scrutinises 
these conceptions of soul in the context of investigating our true nature and the 
purpose of life. For example, many of the attributes ascribed to soul such as vitality, 
consciousness, experience, rationality, emotions etc. seem to be untenable when 
looked at from the point of view of theory of evolution, neuroscience and molecular 
biology in particular. Philosophy of religion, therefore, examines the conception of 
soul or other contenders for our true self in light of a much broader set of arguments 


than what religion offers. 


Most religions claim to be the legitimate source of knowledge. Thus, philosophy of 
religion dons its sceptic visor to inspect such claims. In doing so, it inspects the 
premises advanced as a justification for a claim to be true, but, as stated in the 
previous section, religious claims appeal to authority for such justifications, and 
therefore are opaque to further investigation, but philosophical inquest is unbridled 
by such restrictions and consequently questions the appeal to authority itself as a 


legitimate or reliable mode of justification. 


aa RBOXY e Again, as stated in the previous 


. section, most religions define and 
Although -seeking and providing justification is 


central to philosophy, philosophy is not blind to the 
limitation of justification. 


Can justifications be sought for every claim without 
slipping into an infinite regress? 


If Justifications can’t be sought indefinitely, does it 
mean that some propositions/claims have to be taken 
as axioms or unjustifiable foundations for the rest of 
the Rnowledge system to be built over them, or are 
there ways to provide justifications without 
presupposing foundations? 
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demarcate the province of good and 
bad or right and wrong and issue 
commandments/ imperatives to dictate 
intents in 


actions, behaviours and 


accordance with such conceptions. 


However, philosophy of religion 
scrutinises such notions and 
imperatives in view of the 


developments and outcomes of such developments in the domain of ethics, which 


strives to understand the notions the terms good or evil represent, how such notions 


have been constructed in the society and can there be a universal basis for such 


categorisations as religions seem to prescribe. 


The foregoing is a glimpse of what philosophy of religion strives for. It may give an 


_ PONDER BOX-VI 


Revisit the list of decisions you 
earlier made under the influence of 
religious beliefs, Given the option, 
would you consider any change in 
them in the light of what you 
understood of philosophy? 


impression that philosophy of religion is critical of 
religion. Such an impression is definitely true, but it may 
be reminded that philosophy at its core is a critique 
machinery that is fuelled by scepticism for any given. 
Thus, one may find it to be true as well that philosophy is 
equally critical of the claims of other domains such as that 


of psychology, polity, law and sciences, etc. Philosophy 


displays the same level of scepticism for the arguments, conceptual apparatuses, modes of 


justification, standards of proof and the reality constructed and advanced by any such 


domains. Most of all, philosophy eyes its own corpus of knowledge, standards of truth, modes 


of investigation and justification too with an equal measure of scepticism. 


Check Your Progress II 


Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 


b) Check your answer with that provided at the end of the unit. 


1. Briefly discuss the relationship between religion and philosophy of religion? 


3.4 THEOLOGY 


Theology is a systematic study of religion. The afore-stated may propel one to ask what it 


studies about religion that philosophy of religion doesn’t. One crucial difference is that 
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theology, unlike philosophy of religion, is appended to specific religions, meaning most 
religions have their own theology, and in many cases, even the sub-sects of religions have 
their own theology. However, both, Philosophy of religion and theology, it may be argued, 
don’t differ in the content as much as they differ in the intent of the study and the attitude 


with which they study religion. 


Theology is the study of religion with the intent to systematize/ formalize/ organise its 
declarations and dictates into coherent and logically consistent doctrines. It has already been 
explained that the fundamental tenets of any religion are considered immutable on account of 
they being generally divine revelations or the words of a revered final authority and therefore 
act as justification for any practice, observance, ritual or belief endorsed by the follower of 
that religion. However, these fundamental tenets, regardless of their holiness, can appear 
ambiguous and incoherent and therefore are open to interpretations and often attract 


challenges. 


Thus, to take the correct interpretation to the followers who can reliably practice, profess and 
preach with faith; to avoid ambiguities and vagueness; to pass the religious message to the 
subsequent generations and to those who are not yet in the fold of religion; and to prepare a 
defence against the challenges posed by philosophical scrutiny, scientific developments and 
other competing and contending beliefs, theology undertakes the intensive study of religion 
and strives to systematise and formalise it on a sound footing. The following are some of the 


instances where theology can be witnessed attempting the same. 
3.4.1 Furnishing proofs for the existence of God 


It has been expounded earlier that the conception of God is central to many religions. The 
collapse of this conception, therefore, may be coterminous with the collapse of such religions. 
Possibilities of such an occurrence for any particular religion often emerge from the 
challenges from other religions, philosophy and science. Consequently, one of the major 
tasks theologians of any particular religion have undertaken is to prove the existence of (their 
version of) God. To actualise the foregoing, theologians too, as philosophers do, rely on 
arguments, but, unlike philosophy, theology frames the argument with a foregone conclusion 
that God exists. Further, a refutation of challenges often requires theology to adopt 
argumentation as a tool for the purpose, yet, in adopting argumentation, appeal to authority is 


not renounced. Thus, theology, in the above-alluded sense, is stuck somewhere between the 
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need to address the mounting challenges of its time and the need to preserve the absolute 


authority of the religious tenets. 


3.4.2 Interprets the notion of God and attempts to demonstrate the 


consistency between different attributes of God 


One of the major contributions of theology in most religions is to clarify and crystallise the 
conception of God, which is not just consistent with the metaphysics that a particular religion 
advances but is also able to withstand philosophical scrutiny. Theology, in doing so, often 
relies on the traditional attributes of God in a particular religion such as theologies of most 
monotheistic religions rely on omnipotence, benevolence, omnipresence, eternality and 
omniscience to define God. However, some of these traits, on philosophical scrutiny, don’t 
seem to be compatible with each other such as the ones cited in the previous section, viz., 
‘omnipotence’ and ‘benevolence’ in the context of evil. Theologians, however, contest such 
contradictions on account of the existence of ‘free-will’. Thus, non-intervention of God to 
prevent evil, from the vantage point of theology, doesn't pose any conflict between God's 
attributes. However, philosophical scrutiny still contends that such a conception of evil is very 
narrow as it leaves natural disasters, epidemics, diseases etc. unexplained. Be that as it may, 
the purpose of the aforesaid is not to demonstrate the strength or weakness of theological 
arguments. Albeit, it is to show how theology complements religion by attempting to bring 


together its various parts as a coherent whole. 
3.4.3 Codification of ethical and moral precepts 


Another significant task performed by theologians with implicationsfor the organisation of 
society and directing the moral compass of individuals in the context of many religions has 
been the codification of ethical and moral principles and their interpretations. Most religions 
have commandments or imperatives that ought to be followed by a true follower, but mostly 
such principles are open to interpretations. Theology, in this backdrop, provides contextual 
interpretations to them and elaborates them for the reference of adherents, thereby playing a 
significant role in demarcating the right and wrong for a section of society. Such a role in 
many societies is not merely confined to the demarcations that can inform personal 
conscience. There are legal implications too, governed by religion instituted jurisprudence. 
Theology plays a crucial role in shaping and codifying its tenets. Most religions have their 
own schools of jurisprudence, dictating the legal dynamics of the societies where they are 


followed. For example, many countries of the world structure their whole legal system 
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around such doctrines whereas, in many others, a partial employment can be seen such as in 


India, where it is only confined to personal laws. 
3.4.4 Clarifies the religion instituted ways to self-actualise 


It has been mentioned earlier that the meaning of life or the higher purpose of life is a 
significant question that most religions address, but it is theology that strives to bring clarity 
to the attributes of true human nature that is in consonance with the true purpose of human 
life as religion conceives it. In doing so, it also, as in other instances, strives to address the 
challenges that other religions, philosophy and science mount on it. Theology also 
systematises the rituals and ceremonies to be performed while leading one's life according to 
the dictates of religion. It includes specifying the rituals to be performed, their modes of 
performance and when to perform them. Such systematisation often also includes prayers and 


modes of worship as well. 


Above-mentioned are some of the instances to demonstrate how theology systematically 
studies religion to organise its imperatives and claims into coherent and logically consistent 


canons. 


The preceding effortof demarcation in this unit may seem suggestive of a clear distinction 
between all three domains, but in practice, it has often been found that it’s not as plain sailing 
as it seems. Various intersections between these domains do present situations where the 
subject content of one province can be mistaken for the other. Such errors in judgement are 
fairly common place. For instance, an oft-made error in judgement is to consider the 
arguments advanced regarding the existence and nature of God, soul, self, etc. as theological 
merely on the ground that the subject content involved is religious in character. However, 
philosophy of religion too can indulge in the same subject content, advancing the arguments 
with the same intent, i.e., to prove the existence of God or soul, to understand their nature; 


and in doing so, it is not stripped off its philosophical character in any way. 


Likewise, advertently or inadvertently, theological arguments too are offered in the guise of 
philosophy. Argumentation is indeed central to both theology and philosophy of religion, but 
it is not sufficient to characterise a dialogue as philosophical. For example, if an argument is 
advanced to prove the existence of god, soul etc. without abandoning the appeal to authority 
as the final justification, can one call such arguments philosophical, where positions are rigid, 
truths are absolute, contending views are not given due considerations and the mode of 
justification is not questioned? On the other hand, philosophical arguments can also be made 
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for the existence of God and soul etc.with a critical scrutiny of one’s own position and modes 
of judgement, an openness and due consideration for alternate and contending positions, an 
incessant vigilance for cognitive biases and fallacies. Philosophy is not hesitant to question 
the foundation of any knowledge system and if reason dictates, it is prepared to alter its 


position, meaning it is ever-cautiousof slipping intoan abyss of absoluteness. 


Check Your Progress III 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 


b) Check your answer with that provided at the end of the unit. 


1. In the event of already existing religious doctrines, what do you think is the role of 


theology? 


3.5 LET US SUM UP 


As stated in the beginning, religion, philosophy of religion and theology represent an overlap 
of domains, which may evoke a false sense of resemblance. The effort has been made in the 


unit to present an uncluttered elucidation of their distinction. 


Religion is a socio-cultural phenomenon represented by a set of beliefs, associated practises 
and observances that dictate and shape the way of life of its adherents. It’s influence lies in 
itsclaimto offer answers to some of our fundamental concerns such as nature of reality and 
existence, our place in it, our nature and purpose in such a reality and a conception of good 
and evil within the contours of such a reality. In doing so, it uncompromisingly relies on the 
appeal to authority as a mode of justification, entailing that an adherent doesn’t have any 


other recourse other than to rely on faith to embrace such a belief system. 


Theology, on the other hand, is a religion-specific or even a sub-sect specific attempt to 
systematise and formalise religious tenets into a coherent organic whole. Such an endeavour 


is often undertaken with the intent to present an unambiguous version of religion to its 
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adherents to ensure their unhindered following, practices and observances, to impart religious 
teachings to the initiated and the uninitiated, and also to address the challenges mounting 


from other religions, philosophical examination and challenging scientific facts. 


Philosophy of religion, however, in its scrutiny, adopts a posture of scepticism for religious 
tenets, and attempts to understand the soundness of religious belief systems within the larger 
context of theological formalism of religion, the outcomes and developments associated with 
general philosophical enquiries inother domainsand incessant scientific developments and 


other opposing or concurring positions. 


3.6 KEYWORDS 


Philosophy of Religion: A second order activity that inspects aspects of religion(s) and the 


arguments advanced by their respectivetheologieswith a critical eye. 


Theology: An effort to systematise/organise/formalise religious tents into a coherent body of beliefs 
for the adherents to practice, profess, preach and teach them with faith and for addressing the 
challenges posed by philosophical scrutiny, scientific developments of the time and other competing 


and contending belief systems. 
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3.8 ANSWERS TO CHECK YOUR PROGRESS 


Answer to Check Your Progress I 
1. Religion is a core set of beliefs, associated practices and observances with crucial 


identifiable elements that demarcate its territory. The following are some of these 


elements that allow such a demarcation. 
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Firstly, most religions claim to provide the architecture of our reality, where our life, 
physical world and associated aspects are provided with a meaning often in a broader 
context than what is apparent. Such a context, for most religions, generally involves a 
detailed exposition of our true nature and a well-defined purpose of our life that is in 
consonance with such a nature and the rest of the reality. Secondly, the source of such 
knowledge, in most religions, is some religious authority, scriptures or revelations. Thus, 
inevitably, most religious doctrines hinge on faith and appeal to authority for justification. 
Thirdly, most religions demarcate the territory of good and bad, and by issuing 
commandments or imperatives which ought to be followed, they attempt to ensure ethical 
conduct that is coterminous with the religion defined purpose of life. Finally, most 
religions systemically institute modes of worship, rituals to be practised, prayers to be 


offered and ceremonies to be conducted as a meaningful part of their constructed reality. 


Answer to Check Your Progress II 


1. Philosophy of religion is a second-order enquiry into the beliefs, associated practices 
and observances that characterise religion, espousing an attitude of scepticism and 
relying on the tool of argumentation for justification. In carrying out its enquiry, it 
examines the concepts and propositions advanced by religion for logical 
inconsistencies and incoherence. Further, it also scrutinises the religious tenets in 
view of the developments and outcomes associated with general philosophical 
enquiry, scientific investigation and other competing, contending and even concurring 
positions. Religion, in the aforementioned sense, is the subject matter of philosophy 


of religion. 


Answer to Check Your Progress HI 
1. Theology is the study of religion with the intent to systematize/ formalize/ organise its 


declarations and imperatives into doctrines. The task is undertaken to take the correct 
interpretation to the followers who can reliably practice, profess and preach with 
faith; to avoid ambiguities; and to pass the religious message to the subsequent 
generations and to those who are not yet in the fold of religion. Further, the emphasis 
of theology, in the foregoing context, is to weed out inconsistencies and establish 
coherency between various components of religion in a way that is also capable of 


addressing the challenges posed by philosophical scrutiny, scientific developments, 
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and other competing and contending belief systems. To give effect to its intent, 
theology, much like philosophy of religion, relies on the instrument of argumentation 
but in doing so it doesn’t abandon the appeal to authority as its final means of 


justification. 
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Unit 4 RELIGIOUS LANGUAGE 


Structure 
4.0 Objectives 


4.1 Introduction 

4.2 Religious Language as a Sacred Substance 
4.3 Three Traditional Ways 

4.4 Meaning of Theological predicates 

4.5 Non-Assertive Interpretations 

4.6 Let Us Sum Up 

4.7 Key Words 

4.8 Further Readings and References 

4.9 Answers to Check Your Progress 


4.0 OBJECTIVES 


The main objective of this unit is to make the learner understand the various approaches 
to religious languages including — its meaning, its problems and the ways in which 
language has been regarded as the manifestation of the sacred. In this regard the present 
unit will familiarize you with the following issues: 

e Language as sacred substance 

e the traditional understanding 

e the meaning of Theological predicates 


e non assertive interpretations 


4.1 INTRODUCTION 


Language, as a fundamental mode of human expression and communication, becomes a 

central element in every religious tradition. Traditional terms used to describe the 

forms of religious discourse include prayer, praise, petition, confession, exhortation, etc. 
” Augustine Mundiath, Sawangi Meghe, Wardha. (This unit is a revides version of units ‘Religious 


Language-I and “Religious Language- II’ of BPYE-001 compiled by Mahak Uppal, Assistant Professor of 
Philosophy, Hindu College, University of Delhi.) 
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An explanation of the nature of religious language depends upon how we define 
religion and language. The key to the modern understanding of language is to see it as an 
integrated system of components that are concerned with form and purpose, as well as with 
meaning. Spoken languages manifest themselves as a purposeful human activity that can 
be analyzed in terms of its intended effect within a social context. Various attempts have 
been made to understand the relation between the religious and secular languages. On this 
view three basic approaches to the study of religious language can be outlined. 
1 The First approach assumes that religion refers to some transcendent ‘sacred’ reality 
which concerns itself with certain all-encompassing questions such as the meaning of 


life and death, good and evil, and suffering. 
2 The Second approach views religion as basically an expression of emotions. 


With both of these approaches, religious language is not to be taken literally but is to be 
understood as being a symbolic representation of emotions that are non-cognitive. Many of 
the terms that are applied in religious discourse tend to be used in special ways. Most of 
them differ starkly from their use in ordinary contexts. There is, therefore, a long shift of 
meaning between the familiar use of these words and their theological employment. When 
we use these terms in a religious context, they all tend to adopt a peculiar meaning and 


outlook. 


3 The Third approach denies that there is anything special about religious language. This 
approach draws upon the semantic theory of language and sides with Logical 
Positivism in claiming that the meaning of religious language should be explained as 
a part of ordinary language in which meaning is determined by the truth conditions 


entailed by all languages. 


4.2 RELIGIOUS LANGUAGE AS A SACRED SUBSTANCE 


One of the most important aspects of the modern understanding of language is the 
realization that meaning rests on the conventional relationship between the signified and 
signifier. The signifier, which usually appears in the form of a word (written or spoken), is 
comprised of both form and substance. Form is comprised of the phonological and 
grammatical rules of proper formation and Substance is its sound (in the case of a spoken 
word). The meaning of a word, however, is not inherent in either its form or substance. 
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In pre-modern attitudes toward language, such distinctions were usually not made. To 
regard some linguistic manifestation as sacred did not imply that it was exclusively the 
meaning that was taken to be holy. More often it was the exact form or even the veritable 
substance in which it was expressed that was felt to be the locus of the sacrality. This is 
seen most clearly in the reluctance or refusal to allow the translation of certain religious 
expressions into terms of other languages. Religious traditions have often held the position 
that synonymy does not preserve sacrality. 

Understandably, many of the world religions developed the idea that an entire language, 
usually other than the vernacular, is sacred. Such languages are often reserved for liturgical 
or ritualistic functions. A sacred language usually begins as a vernacular through which a 
revelation is believed to have been received. This can lead to the belief that the language is 
particularly suited for revelation, and that it is superior to other languages and thereby 
inherently sacred. 

Many traditional people, as well as high cultures, recite sacred doctrines and rituals in an 
archaic form of speech that may appear to be only barely comprehensible to the ordinary 
users of that language. In such cases the language itself is regarded as sacred, not because 
it is different from the vernacular, but rather because it contains the doctrines of revered 
figures from the past, such as gods, prophets, or ancestors. The desire to express the eternal 
validity of some scripture or liturgy by disallowing any change in its language has the 
potential for making the language itself, and the sacred meaning being conveyed thereby, 
largely unintelligible to those without special training. 

Whenever language becomes a mere “form” to the common person, having lost the ability 
to convey any message beyond its symbolic representation of a particular manifestation of 
sacrality, it incites a reaction by those who see a need for a scripture or liturgy that can 
once again speak and teach. Many religious movements have begun on this very note, 
railing against frozen formalism, demanding and usually producing vernacular expressions 


of their religious feeling. 


4.2.1 Set of sacred words 

Not all religions, however, consider an entire language to be sacred; instead, most treat 
some special subset of speech as an embodiment of the sacred. In such cases it is usually 
held that the mere uttering or hearing of words from this special set, (which usually takes 
the form of a collection of sacred scriptures), will be efficacious, irrespective of whether 
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the meaning itself is understood. This emphasis on formulaic (as opposed to spontaneous) 
language brings with it an emphasis on techniques of preservation and precise recitation of 


the given texts, rather than on methods for inspiration and creation of new expressions. 


4.2.2 The Speaker 


The characteristics possessed by the speaker have often been regarded as equally 
significant factors contributing to, or detracting from, the sacred impact of the words 
uttered. The greatest impact comes when the speaker is regarded, in effect, as being a god. 
Very dramatic are those cases where a god is believed to talk directly and immediately 
through a person in the present tense as in the case of Oracles. For human persons, their 
status also affects the sacrality attributed to their words. Particular status may even be a 
necessary precondition for the use of sacred words. Priests for example, may have 


exclusive rights to the use of liturgical utterances. 


All religions have struggled with the problem of keeping their tradition of rites and prayers 
from becoming an empty formalism. They insisted that a certain quality of heart or mind 
must accompany the recitation of the sacred formulas. This usually involves a greater 
attention to the meaning of the language and requires a different attitude on the part of the 


speaker than a focus on mere exactness in the repetition of the forms. 


4.2.3 The Hearer 


There is a great difference in perspective on the issue of the sacrality of language between 
the speaker and the hearer or audience. On many occasions, the intended hearer of the 
sacred discourse is a God or a Deity. However, unlike the addressee of an ordinary 
conversation, the addressed Gods and Deities seldom ever talk back. Many a times the 
discourse ends up as a monologue, or even as a ritual where there may be multiple 
speakers, where the participants are seldom responding to, conversing with, or addressing 


one another. 


4.2.4 The Medium 


The spoken word uses the medium of sound for its transmission. This gives it qualities that 
make it quite distinct from the written word, which is conveyed through the medium of 


print. Many cultures regard the speaking of an utterance as the manifestation of power. The 
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word thereby came to be viewed as an active force that is immediately and directly 
responsible for shaping the world itself. For instance, the texts of ancient Sumer provide 
the first example of the commonly found doctrine of the creative power of the divine word. 
The major deities of the Sumerian pantheon first plan creation by thinking, then utter the 
command and pronounce the name, and the object comes into being. In the first book of 
Bible, namely Genesis, God brings order out of chaos by simply speaking “Let there be 
light” and by naming “God called the light Day, and the Darkness he called Night’. 
Adam’s giving of names to the plants and animals in the second chapter of Genesis further 
embodies the idea of the manifestation of physical existence with linguistic utterance. The 
Vedas too contain the most developed speculations which acknowledge that speech is a 
basic cosmic force. One Vedic god, Prajapati (the god of creation) speaks the primal 
syllables ‘bhur, bhuvah, svah’ to create the earth, atmosphere, and heaven. He is said to 
give order to the world through name and form, which are elsewhere called his manifest 
aspects. These two terms ‘nama-rupa’ are key elements in much of later Hindu Philosophy, 
standing for the two basic dimensions of reality. The single most important term from this 
earliest stratum of Indian thought on language is ‘vac’ meaning speech. It has been 
personified as an independent deity, the goddess who is Prajapati’s wife and who is, in 


some places, given the role of the true active agent in creating or becoming the Universe. 


4.2.5 The Context 


Any Language which is regarded as sacred quite often has as its context a ritual setting. 
Yet, it may also find expression in settings other than the specified ritual, as in the case of 
spontaneous prayers or the occasional use of magic spells. The relationship between the 
ritual language and its context is much different from that between ordinary language and 
its context. Since ritual language is, for the most part, the repetition of a fixed text, it may 
be seen as preceding and, in effect, creating, its context rather than reflecting and 
representing in speech a context regarded as prior and already defined. Therefore, much 
ritual language tends to be directed towards defining the characteristics of the participants 
and the nature of the ritual situation. The rich symbolism of both the object and the action 
that marks off ritualistic behavior from ordinary behavior adds yet another distinctive trait 
to religious language. Its message is often paralleled in the symbolic systems of those other 
media—the visual and tactile properties of the physical objects, the kinesthetic sensibilities 
of gesture and movement—which then serve to reinforce, enhance, or even complete the 
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verbal meaning. 


4.3 THREE TRADITIONAL WAYS 


In the thirteenth century, St. Thomas Aquinas (1224-74) argued that religious language is 
analogical, that is, it conveys truth but not literal truth. In the same century, John Duns 
Scotus (1264-1308) contended that Thomas’s view was incoherent, and according to him 
only two options were possible: univocal and equivocal language. For instance, the word 
‘bat’ can mean two different things, a baseball bat or a flying mammal. If we do not 
know which one of these objects is being referred to, then the use is equivocal; and if we 
know which object is being referred then the use of that word is literal or univocal. Apart 
from these two uses, Duns Scotus insists, no other alternative exists. The possibility of the 
equivocal use of religious and scriptural language did not receive much attention, for it 
was assumed that since religious language does appear to be meaningful, it must be either 


univocal or analogical. 


4.3.1 The Negative Way 


The assertion that all religious language is equivocal led to the view that all words were 
to be denied or negated in order to understand the Ultimate Reality truly. It is for this 
reason that this alternative is often designated as the ‘negative way’ (via negativa). This 
view was held by German mystic Meister Eckhart (1260-1327) and by the Jewish 
Philosopher, Moses Maimonides (1135-1204). This tradition sees language as valuable 
only in the sense of being evocative of an experience of the divine or the ultimate. 

While this view may strike us as being skeptical, but interestingly, it has been defended 
by those who have had the emphatic vision about the reality and vividness of an experience 
of God. This is the view of the mystical traditions of all religions. In the West, this 
idea is rooted in Platonic thought which was influenced by Eastern ideas mediated by the 
Pythagorean School. Neo-Platonism emphasized the aspect of Plato’s thought that stressed 
the transcendence of the One or Good and the way the One is beyond all categorical 
language or thought. 

Plotinus (204-70) in the third century asserted that the One is beyond all knowing and 
saying. The One emanates into intellect and from intellect emanates soul and from soul 
emanates matter. The ascent to the One happens through a purification from matter to 
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soul and soul to intellect and from intellect to One. It is an imageless or apophatic 
type of meditation. One quits oneself by getting rid of the ‘lowest’ and moving to the 
‘higher’. One quits the body, followed by the images of the mind, then the words and 
thoughts of the mind, opening up the possibility of the unmediated encounter with the 
One. What is usually emphasized is that this experience is ineffable yet intensely real. 
Pseudo-Dionysius or Dennis the Areopagite shows in “The Divine Names’ how the names 
of God do not literally describe God, but that rather they point to God as the cause all 
things. Treating this way of understanding God as subordinate to the negative way he 
argues that “the higher we ascend the more our language becomes restricted” until finally 
we arrive at “a complete absence of discourse and intelligibility’. The way we must follow 
to this highest point is ultimately ‘via negativa’ which means that all terms must be 
denied of God. 

Similarly, in the Indian Philosophical tradition, the concept of ‘neti neti’ (not this not that) 
reveals the indescribability of Brahman by any attributes or linguistic conceptions. The 
idea of Nirguna Brahman as discussed by Shankaracharya explains that we cannot describe 
Brahman either positively or negatively. Brahman is beyond all positive and negative 


qualities and attributions. 


A striking illustration of this approach can be noted from the following passage of Pseudo 


— Dionysius’ ‘Mystical Theology’. 


Once more, ascending yet higher we maintain that It is not soul, or mind, or endowed with the 
faculty of imagination, conjecture, reason, or understanding; nor is It any act of reason or 
understanding; nor can It be described by reason or perceived by the understanding, since 
It isnot number, or order, or greatness, or littleness, or equality or inequality, and since It is 
not immovable nor in motion, or at rest, and has power, and is not power or light, and does 
not live and is not life; nor It is personal essence, nor eternity, or time; nor It be grasped by the 
understanding, since It is not knowledge or truth;...nor It is Spirit, as we understand the 
term, since It is not son -ship or Fatherhood;...It transcends all affirmation by being the 
perfect and unique Cause of all things, and transcends all negation by the pre-eminence of Its 
simple and absolute nature — free from every limitation and beyond them all... 


This passage relies on the common method of the negative way, whereby one moves 
beyond words and concepts by denying them, thereby leading not to skepticism or 
unbelief, but precisely to the truth and the insight of actual experience that God is beyond 
all such words. This represents a reliance on language, but it is reliance in a functional 
or evocative sense only. Not only are the negative terms—evil, falsehood, unreality— denied 
but even the positive terms- goodness, truth, reality- also are negated. However at the 


very end the author alludes to an unusually straight forward assertion. When he deals with 
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the question of why we should approach God in this way, he relies upon a common rational 


explanation of God’s relation to the world. 


This last step in Dionysius’ analysis points to a perplexing inconsistency on the part of 
most proponents of the equivocal way. It is very difficult to speak and write about what 
one has experienced, and to communicate about it, when this is what you want to disallow 
and deny. At the same time, this approach is a reminder, especially to the univocal way, 
that language is notoriously unstable when applied to God. It is a warning against the 


idolatry of language. 


4.3.2 The Univocal way 


John Duns Scotus defines univocal language as follows: “I call that a univocal concept 
whose unity suffices for contradiction when it is affirmed and denied of the same things. It 
also suffices as a syllogistic middle term”. For example, in the syllogism - All humans are 
mortal; Socrates is human; therefore, Socrates is mortal — ‘human’ is used univocally as the 
middle term. Scotus recognized that there is much figurative language in Scripture, but the 
implication is that we would not know what such language meant apart from being able to 


translate it into literal language. 


Theologian Carl Henry follows Scotus is arguing that “only univocal assertions protect us 
from equivocacy; only univocal knowledge is, therefore, genuine and authentic 
knowledge”. Yet in the same breath Henry also tells us that “of course God is 
epistemologically transcendent; of course human beings do not have exhaustive knowledge 
of him”. This concession appears to take back with one hand what he gave with the other. 
One can see in this Henry’s awareness of doing justice to the transcendence of God, and 
that too at the risk of falling into self-contradiction, which was one of the dangers of the 
equivocal way. Schubert Ogden is another theologian who in his later writings firmly 
upheld the univocal way. He says that unless there is a univocal foundation, we cannot 


ascribe meaning to the use of symbolic or metaphorical language. 


While it is clear that the univocal way is still alive and well, but it needs to be recognized 
that it has its inherent problems too. It may be that if the only choice is between equivocal 
or univocal language, many may choose the latter; but the cost is high. It is difficult to see 
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how we can move from literal language, with its context in everyday life, to the 
transcendence of God without sacrificing something precious to common religious 
sensibilities. That is why it is often that those who are most committed to spirituality opt 


for the equivocal way. 


4.3.3 The Analogical way 


Thomas Aquinas opted for the analogical way, with the aim of doing justice to the 
intentions of both the other ways and yet avoiding their shortcomings. His appeal to 
analogy became the standard model for understanding religious language. He began with 
the “via negativa’ and ruled out the possibility of the univocal way from the very outset. 
He believed that God is not a being like other beings. God cannot be ‘classified’ into some 
genus and species. Every term used of God must consequently be denied, “for what He is 
not is clearer to us than what He is”. Aquinas agreed with Scotus that we do have 
cognitive revelation, i.e., we know something of God and can express this knowledge in 
language. As Aquinas says “If then, nothing was said of God and creatures except in a 
purely equivocal way, no reasoning proceeding from creatures to God could take place. 
But, the contrary is evident from all those who have spoken about God”. How do we 
understand this “mean between pure equivocation and simple univocation’”? Aquinas’ 
answer is that we know and speak of God ‘analogically’. We can understand this assertion 
in two ways: analogy of attribution or proportion and analogy of proportionality. 

Analogy of attribution can be understood through an example that Aquinas uses. We 
attribute health to persons in a literal sense, that is persons possess health ‘formally’. On 
the other hand, we might say of medicine that it, too, is healthy, but it certainly is not 
healthy in the literal sense that people are healthy. The reason seems to be that medicine 
causes people to be healthy; thus, it is healthy in a derivative or ‘virtual’ sense. When we 
then turn to Aquinas’ famous emphasis on God as the first or uncaused cause of the world, 
it follows that since God is the cause of everything, the names of everything can be 
virtually attributed to God. God is love because God is the cause of love. 

For Aquinas analogy is a much more potent category than metaphor. The second approach 
to analogy, that of proportionality, follows from the name itself. We may say that a 
cabbage has life or is alive. Probably we would consider that it has life literally in the way 
that any other garden plant lives. On the other hand, we may consider that there is only a 


proportional relationship between the life of a cabbage, and a rabbit. Life functions 
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differently in both cases, but it is also similar, that is, analogical. When applied to God, 
the proportionality is simply extended. We then would say that life is to a cabbage as life 
is to God. God has life or love or goodness, or power, in the way appropriate to God. The 


two approaches to analogy thus complement each other. 


4.4 MEANING OF THEOLOGICAL PREDICATES 


Most philosophers have located the difficulties of religious language in the predicates of 
theological statements. What, for instance, does the term ‘good’ mean in ‘God is good’? 
while it may seem that the starting point for understanding the meaning of such statements 
should be the concept of God, yet it may be argued that the only way to make clear what 
one means by ‘God’ is to provide an identifying description, such as ‘the creator of the 
universe’; and therefore to have a coherent understanding of theological statements one 


must understand the predicate ‘creator of the universe’ as applied to God. 


4.4.1 Derivation and application 


When one reflects on the use of predicates in theological statements one comes to realize 
two fundamental facts. 1) This use is necessarily derivative from the application of the 
predicates to human beings and other observable entities; and 2) The theological use of 


predicates is markedly different from the application of predicates to human beings. 


Theological predicates are derivative primarily because it is impossible to teach theological 
language from scratch. How would one teach a child what it means to say “God has 
spoken to me” without first making sure that child knows what it is for a human being to 
speak to him? In order to do so one would have to have some reliable way of determining 
when God was speaking to him, so that when this happens one could say to him “that is 
what it is for God to speak to you”. And even if we admit that God does speak to people 
from time to time, there is no way for one person to tell when God is speaking to 
another person unless the other person tells him, which would require that the other 
person have already mastered the theological use of language. Hence there is no alternative 
to the usual procedure of teaching the theological use of terms by extension from their 


application to empirically observable objects. 
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As for the difference in the use of predicates as applied to God and to human beings, there 
are many ways of seeing that terms cannot have quite the same meaning in both cases. If, 
as in classical Christian theology, God is conceived of as not in time, then it is clear that 
God’s performance of actions like speaking, making, or comforting is something 
radically different from the temporally sequential performance of actions by human beings. 
Aquinas in his famous discussion of this problem based the distinction between the 
application of predicates to human beings and the application of predicates to God on the 
principle that God is an absolute unity and that, therefore, various attributes and activities 
are not distinguishable in God as they are in men. But even if we allow God to be temporal 
and straightforwardly multifaceted, we are left with the corporeal—incorporeal difference. If 
God does not have a body, it is clear that speaking, making, or comforting cannot be the 


same thing for God as for man. 


This leaves us with a serious problem. We must show how the theological use of these 
terms derives from their non theological use. The usual way of dealing with this problem is 
by cutting out the inapplicable portions of the original meaning of the terms, leaving the 
remainder for theology. Thus, since God is incorporeal, his speaking cannot involve 
producing sounds by expelling air over vocal cords. What is left is that God does 
something which results in the addressee having an experience of the sort he would have 
if some human being were speaking to him. The nature of the ‘something’ is deliberately 
left vague. Since God is a pure spirit, it will presumably be some conscious mental act; 
perhaps an act of will to the effect that the addressee shall have the experience of being 
told such and such. More generally, to attribute any interpersonal action to God is to 
attribute to him a purely mental act which has as its intended result a certain experience, 


like the one that would result from such an action on the part of the human agent. 


Check Your Progress I 


Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. What are the traditional approaches to religious Language? 


4.4.2 Verifiability of Theological statements 
In the last few decades a great many philosophers have come to accept some form of the 
‘verifiability theory of meaning’, according to which one is making a genuine factual 
assertion, a real claim as to the way the world is, only if it is possible to conceive of some 
way in which what he is saying can be shown to be true or false by empirical observation. 
Applying this theory to theology, it has been argued that since an empirical test is in 
principle impossible to carry out for statements about a supernatural incorporeal personal 
deity, these statements cannot be regarded as straightforward factual assertions, but must 


be interpreted in some other way. 


4.4.2.1 Are theological statements testable? 


The question of whether theological statements are subjects to empirical test is quite 
complicated. If we rule out mystical experience as a means of observation, then it is clear 
that statements about God cannot be tested directly. But science is full of hypotheses about 
unobservable entities —electromagnetic fields, social structures, instincts, etc—— which 
verificationists accept as meaningful because they can be tested indirectly. That is, 
from these hypotheses we can draw implications which can themselves be tested by 
observation. The question is whether directly testable consequences can be drawn from 
theological statements. We can phrase this question as follows: Would we expect any 
possible observations to differ according to whether there is or is not a God? It would 
clearly be unreasonable to require of the theologian that he specify a set of observations 


which would conclusively prove or disprove his assertions. 


One thing that makes this problem difficult is the fact that on this point religious belief 
differs at different times and places. Supernatural deities have often been thought of as 
dealing in a fairly predictable way with contingencies in the natural world and human 
society. Thus, in many primitive religions it is believed that gods will bring abundant 
crops or victory in battle if they are approached in certain ways through prayer and ritual. 
Even in advanced religious traditions like the Judaeo-Christian, it is believed that God has 
certain fixed intentions which will result in prayers being answered and will result in the 


final victory of the people who believe in him. 
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It would seem that such expectations provide a basis for empirical test. In so far as they are 
fulfilled, the theology is confirmed; in so far as they are frustrated it is disproved. 
However, things are not that simple. Even in primitive communities such tests are rarely 
allowed to be decisive; the empirical implications are hedged around with a variety of 
escape clauses. If the ritual dances are held and still the crops fail, there are several 
alternatives to abandoning traditional beliefs about the gods. Perhaps there was an 
unnoticed slip somewhere in the ritual; perhaps devils were conducting counter rituals. 
More sophisticated explanations are employed in the more advanced religions. For 
example, God will answer prayers, but only when doing so would be for the good of the 


supplicant. 


4.4.2.2 Are theological Statements assertions of fact? 

As to whether a statement that cannot be empirically tested must not be construed as an 
assertion of fact, a theologian might well challenge the application of the verifiability 
theory to theology. If God is supernatural, we should not expect his behaviour to be 
governed by any laws or regulations we could hope to discover. But we could never be 
certain that, for example, the statement that God loves his creatures would imply that a war 
should have one outcome rather than another. This would mean that, according to 
verifiability theory, it would be impossible for us to make any statements, even false 
ones, about such a being. But a theory which would prevent us from recognizing the 


existence of a certain kind of entity, if it did exist, would be an unreasonable theory. 


Check Your Progress II 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. What are the fundamental facts concerning the use of predicates in theological 
statements? 
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4.5 NON-ASSERTIVE INTERPRETATIONS 


Thinkers like George Santayana, without holding that theological sentences are factually 
meaningless, were still unwilling to abandon traditional religious discourse. They feel that 
somehow it has a valuable function in human life, and in order to preserve it they are 
forced to reinterpret it so that the unwarranted factual claims are expunged. 

Based on how the statements about God have been interpreted, non-assertive 
interpretations can be divided into four groups, i.e., as 1) expressions of feelings of various 
thoughts; 2) Symbolic presentations of a variety of vital aspects of experiences, from 
natural facts to moral ideals; 3) Integral elements in ritualistic worship; and 4) A unique 


kind of ‘mystical ‘or symbolic’ expression, not reducible to any other use of language. 


1. Expressions of feeling 


Theological utterances have been interpreted as expressions of feelings that arise in 
connection with religious belief and activity. Thus we might think of “God made the 
heavens and the earth” as an expression of the sense of owe and mystery evoked by 
grandeurs of nature; of “God has predestined every man to salvation or damnation” as an 
expression of a pervasive sense of helplessness; and of “God watches over the affairs of 
men” as an expression of a sense of peace, security, at-homeness in the world. This is a 
‘poetic’ expression rather than expression by expletives. It is like expressing a sense of 
futility by saying “life is a walking shadow” rather than like expressing futility by saying 
‘Ah, me’. That is, the feeling is expressed by depicting a situation which might naturally 
evoke it; a sense of security, for instance, is evoked by some powerful persons looking 


after one. 


2. Symbolic Presentations 


Symbolic interpretations of religious doctrines have been common for a long time. Many 
of the traditional ways of speaking about God have to be taken as symbolic. God cannot 
literally be a shepherd or rock. The shepherd functions as a symbol of providence and rock 
as a symbol for God’s role as a refuge and protection in time of trouble. A symbol in this 


sense is some concrete object, situation, or activity which can be taken to stand for the 
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ultimate object of discourse through some kind of association, usually on the basis of 
similarity. We speak symbolically when what we literally refer to is something which 


functions as a symbol. 


It is usually only a part of the theological discourse which is taken as symbolic. For if we 
have to hold that the symbolic utterances are symbolizing facts about God, we will have to 
have some way of saying what those facts are; and we cannot make that specification in 
symbolic terms, on pain of infinite regress. But we are now considering views according 
to which all theological discourse is symbolic, which means that if we are to say what is 
being symbolized it will have to be something in the natural world that can be specified in 
non-theological terms. The most common version of such a view is that theological 
utterances are symbolic presentations of moral ideals, attitudes, or values. This position 
has been set forth most fully and persuasively by George Santayana. According to him 
every religious doctrine involves two components: a kernel of moral or valuational insight, 
and a poetic or pictorial rendering it. Thus the doctrine that the physical universe is a 
creation of a supremely good personal deity is a pictorial rendering of the insight that 
everything in the world is potentially usable for the enrichment of the human life. It is 
worthwhile embodying these moral insights in theological doctrine because this vivid 
presentation, together with the systematic cultivation of feelings and attitudes that 
accompanies it, provide a more effective way of getting across the insights than would a 


bald statement. 


3. Ritualistic interpretation 


In the view under consideration, the practice of worship is the native soil from which talk 
about God springs. Talk about the attributes, doings, and intentions of a supernatural 
personal being has meaning as a part of the practice of worship and is puzzling only 
when it is separated from that context. If we think of an utterance like “God made the 
heavens and the earth” as the expression of a belief about the way things in fact originated 
and then wonder whether it is true or false, we will be at a loss. To understand it we have 
to put it back into the setting where it does its work. In that setting, these words are not 


being used to explain anything, but to do something quite different. 


Unfortunately, proponents of this view have never been very clear about what this 
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‘something different’ is. The clearest suggestion they give is that the talk about God serves 
to provide an imaginative framework for the conduct of worship. It articulates one’s sense 
that something important is going on, and it keeps to indicate the appropriateness of one 
response rather than another. This position presupposes, contrary to the usual view, that 
ritual worship has an autonomous value, apart from an y theological foundation. It is 
generally supposed that a given ritual has a point only if certain theological doctrines are 
objectively true. But in ritualistic interpretation, theological doctrines are not regarded as 
statements about which questions of truth or falsity are properly raised. Since these 
doctrines depend for their significance on the ritual, it is supposed that the ritual has 
some intrinsic value in forming and giving expression to valuable sentiments, feelings, and 


attitudes. 


4. Myths 


Ernst Cassirer has developed the notion that the basis of religious discourse lies in a unique 
‘symbolic form’ which he terms ‘mythical’. He maintains that it is found in purest form in 
the myths of the primitive people and is based on a way of perceiving and thinking about 
the world which is radically different from our accustomed mode. In the ‘mystical 
consciousness’ there is no sharp distinction between the subjective and the objective. No 
clear line is drawn between symbol and object, between wish and fulfillment, between 
perception and fantasy. 

The mythical consciousness carries its own special organizations of space and time. For 
example, there is no distinction made between a position and what occupies it; every 
spatial position is endowed with a qualitative character and exerts influence as such. 
Sophisticated theology represents an uneasy compromise between mythical and scientific 
modes of thought, and as such cannot be understood without seeing how it has developed 
from its origins. It is basically a mythical view of the world, given a ‘secondary 
elaboration’ in a vain attempt to make it acceptable to the rationalistic consciousness; 


judged by rationalistic standards it may not only appear groundless, but meaningless. 


To the mystic the only way to communicate with God is through mystical experience, and 
this experience reveals God to be an ineffable unity. He can be directly intuited in 
mystical experience. The most we can do in language is to direct our hearers to the mode 


of experience which constitutes the sole means of access. Proponents of this view 
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sometimes speak of theological language as ‘symbolic’, but this differs from our second 
type of theory in that here there is no way to symbolize, and it is therefore questionable 
whether we should use the term ‘symbol’. A symbol is always a symbol of something. In 
fact, it is difficult to make clear just what, on this view, religious utterances are supposed to 
be doing. They are said to ‘point to’, ‘adumbrate’ or ‘indicate’ the ineffable divine reality, 


but all too often these expressions remain in-sufficient. 


It would seem that any talk about God and the religious discourse itself is much more 
complex than is recognized by any of the existing theories. Theological sentences 
perform a great many closely interrelated linguistic functions. In saying ‘God, who 
created the world, watches over the affairs of men,’ the believer is committing himself to 
approach God in prayer and ritual in one way rather than another. And these functions 
are intimately dependent on each other. What is therefore needed, is a description of the 
relationship among these functions, one sufficiently complex to match the complexity of 


the subject matter 


Check Your Progress II 


Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 


b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. What are the divisions of the non-assertive interpretations of Religious Language? 


4.6 LET US SUM UP 


All religions have their own language to speak about the Ultimate, to express the feeling of 
sacred, awe and holiness. Word has a power of creation and is a sacred substance. 
Religious language is spoken in the atmosphere of speaker, hearer, medium and a context. 
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It has a power of transformation and the participants can experience it in the ritual objects 
and goals. Religious language is used as means of worship in invocation, praise, offering 
and petition. 

There are traditional and non-traditional approaches to understanding the nature of 
religious language. All approaches have their own advantages and its own limitations. 
The language of religion is comprised of a set of symbols, myths, metaphors, mysticism 
and esoteric signs which help men of religion to share and convey their profound and 
ineffable emotions and experiences. The same function is performed by various rituals, 
practices and observances. They are all acts without ordinary meaning. They perform the 
function of symbols, representing realities of religion. Just as poetic expressions arouse in 
readers and listeners certain emotional aura felt and experienced by the poet, similarly, 
religious languages, or ceremonies and observances convey to others some shared 


experiences and certain intimations from unknown or unseen. 


4.7 KEY WORDS 


Analogy: Analogy is an inference or an argument from one particular to another particular, 
as opposed to deduction, induction and abduction. 
Language: Language is a particular kind of system for encoding and decoding 


information. 


Negative way: It is a theological theory that attempts to describe God, by negation, to 


speak only in terms of what may not be said about the perfect goodness that is God. 


Tradition: Belief or customs taught by one generation to the next. 


Univocal: A word is used univocally when it means exactly the same thing in several 
contexts. Symbolic presentation: It is the practice of representing things by means of 
symbols or ofattributing symbolic meaning or significance to objects, events, or 


relationships. 
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4.9 ANSWERS TO CHECK YOUR PROGRESS 


Answers to Check Your Progress I 


1. The traditional approaches to religious language are: 
a) The Negative way 
b) The Univocal way 


c) The Analogical way 


Answers to Check Your Progress II 

1. There are two fundamental facts concerning the use of predicates in theological 
statements, 1. Emperical testability, 2. Assertion of facts. 

Answer to Check Your Progress III 


1. Non assertive interpretations can be divided into four groups: 
a) Expressions of feelings of various thoughts 


b) Symbolic presentations of a variety of vital aspects of experiences, from natural 
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facts tomoral ideals; 
c) Integral elements in ritualistic worship 
d) A unique kind of ‘mystical’ or ‘symbolic’ expression, not reducible to any other 


use of language. 
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Unit 5 RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 


Structure 


5.0 Objectives 

5.1 Introduction 

5.2 William James’ View on Religious Experience 
5.3 Rudolf Ottos’s Analysis of Religious Experience 
5.4 Let Us Sum Up 

5.5 Key Words 

5.6 Further Readings and References 


5.7 Answers to Check Your Progress 


5.0 OBJECTIVES 


Our objective in this unit is to study closely two eminent writers who analyzed the 
dimensions of religious experience. At the end of this unit learner will be able to 
understand, 


e Psychological view of William James 


e Phenomenological view of Rudolf Otto 


5.1 INTRODUCTION 


The word “Experience” is ordinarily used to refer to an active act of consciousness. While 
none of the medieval theologians considered “experience” as being central to their 
theological works, the significance of this phenomenon began to assume a definite shape in 
the contemporary period with the works of William James and Rudolf Otto. While William 
James looked at religious experience mainly from the psychological point of view, Rudolf 
Otto, a well-known phenomenologist of religion, tried to bring out the aspects of Divinity 


and religious experience, which cannot be expressed through rational, deductive method. 


William James’ Varieties of Religious Experience (1901) and Rudolf Otto’s Das Heilige 


(1917) translated as The Idea of the Holy opened up new horizons of theorizing about 


"George Antony, St. Jude Ashram, Mukhathala. (This unit is a revised version of units ‘Religious 
Experience-I’ and unit “Religious Experience- II’ of BPYE-001 compiled by Mahak Uppal, Assistant 
Professor of Philosophy, Hindu College, University of Delhi.) 
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religious experience. 


5.2 WILLIAM JAMES ON RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 


The Varieties of Religious Experience: A Study in Human Nature, is one of the most 
important books dealing with the analysis of religious experience, albeit specifically 
from a psychological perspective. In The Principles of Psychology James defined 
experience as a ‘stream of consciousness’, an idea which becomes vital to his 
understanding of religious experience as well. Accordingly, he pointed out organic and 
temperamental reasons for the various religious experiences. In his book Radical 
Empiricism, he underlines the importance of experience, and clarifies the meaning of 
experience as something continuous, changing, and personal. According to him, 
experience is self-contained and self-sufficient. He held that everything real must be 
somewhere experiential. This principle of radical empiricism is also fundamental to 
James’ epistemology. If there is genuine or authentic religious experience, it is based on 
this founding principle. He suggests a method and a theory of truth. His method proposes 
to interpret concepts in terms of their consequences, while as a theory of truth James 
considers truth as an attribute of ideas rather than of reality, which can be verified by the 
norm of usefulness. In other words, for James truth can be verified by experience and 


experience is also to be verified by experience itself. 


5.2.1 Religious Experience 


Religious experience, according to William James is “the consciousness which 
individuals have of an intercourse between themselves and higher powers with which 
they feel themselves to be related. This intercourse is realized at the time as being both 


active and mutual”. 


The phrase ‘higher powers’ is used quite broadly by James and it is meant to be inclusive 
of a variety of religious objects. According to him a conscious person is continuous with 
a ‘wider self’ through which experiences come. ‘Wider self’, for James, was not the 
normal ‘self’ of the conscious person, rather it was to be understood as having a 
dimension wider than the sensible world, ultimately involving the mystical and the 


supernatural as well. This unseen world must also be regarded as a present reality 
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because it affects individuals and transforms their lives. He also maintained that religious 
experiences have positive content because they manifest as conversations with the 
unseen; voices and visions; responses to prayer; changes of heart; deliverances from fear; 
inflowing of help; assurance of support; etc. According to James there are many forms or 
varieties of religious experience. The religious experience in which there could be touch 


of the ‘unseen’ is only one such form of religious experience. 


James states three hypotheses which according to him are applicable to all forms of 


religious experience. 


1. There is the touch of the ‘more’, which may be the ‘higher spiritual agencies’. 

2. The subconsciousness which is the intermediary either for divine encounter or 
for abnormal psychic invasion 

3. The active consciousness in which the individual realizes the experience as 


something real. 


Using these hypotheses, James tries to explain all kinds of religious experience, both 
healthy and unhealthy, normal and abnormal. The unhealthy or abnormal cases remain, 
according to him, as mere psychological phenomena. They are due to the invasions from 
subconscious region, which take objective appearances and suggest to the subject an 
external control. James speaks of the reality of genuine, healthy and normal religious 
experience as well. In this case there is the touch of a ‘more’, ‘the unseen’, or ‘the 
divine’. As our primary, wide-awake, consciousness throws open our senses to the touch 
of the material things, so it is logically conceivable that there can also be higher spiritual 
agencies that can directly touch man. The possibility for such experience, James 
explains, might stem from our possession of a subconscious region which ends up 
yielding access to the spiritual beings. In short, then, genuine religious experience of the 
encounter of the ‘more’, ‘the unseen’, or ‘the higher spiritual agencies’, appear through 
the subconscious region of the self. In this sense, the subconscious region becomes the 


intermediary between the normal self and the higher spiritual agency. 


5.2.2 Validity of Religious Experience 


In judging the validity of religious experience, James applies his pragmatic method, and 


indicates three criterions to accomplish it. These include: 
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(1) Immediate luminousness 
(2) philosophical reasonableness 


(3) and moral helpfulness 


Immediate luminousness means direct evidence of the fact as in perception. It is the 
criterion of judging, based on our own immediate feeling. By philosophical 
reasonableness, he means that the fact must be consistent with logic and 
experimentation. It is the consistency of the alleged fact with the accepted principles, 
i.e., the indirect evidence of the fact. Moral helpfulness means the congruence of the fact 
with the passionate nature, especially with the resolute will. In short, the given fact 
should be contributing to the moral needs and to the rest of what we hold as true and 
good. By these criteria, therefore, James seeks the direct evidence of the fact, its 


consistency with the existing truths, and its moral usefulness. 


If one’s experience manages to withstand these three tests, then whether or not one is 
hysterical or nervously off, his description makes no difference. When a religious 
experience passes through these tests successfully, it can be considered true and valid. 
Consistently applying these criteria, James however finds that they are not fully verified 
in the case of religious experience. It is mainly because of its individual and private 
character. Religious experience is immediately evident and morally helpful to the person 
concerned. But they cannot be tested by scientific experiment, as a result of which they 
tend to lack scientific validity. But that does not mean that they are not valid or true at 
the individual level. In fact, James advocates that it is literally and objectively true and 


can be very well held to be so, at the individual level. 


5.2.3 Mysticism: An Intense Form of Religious Experience 


As we have seen, James holds religious experience to be the consciousness in which the 
individuals have a feeling of union with the higher powers. Mysticism may be identified 
as a peculiar and intense form of religious experience. Mystical intuition, according to 
James is to be understood as a sudden and great extension of the ordinary “field of 


consciousness . 
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James enumerates four elements of mystical experience including: ineffability, noetic 
quality, transiency, and passivity. Ineffability implies that the experience cannot be 
expressed in words, for language is found to be inadequate to express its nature and 
significance to one who has not experienced it. Noetic quality of religious experience 
means that it is not just remarkable or pleasant but that it also contains a degree of 
knowledge, i.e., states of insight into depths of truth plumbed by the discursive intellect. 
Transiency means that the experience is not long lasting. Mystical instances may last half 
an hour or at the most an hour or two. The passivity highlights the fact that the 
experience, although often facilitated by personal concentration and discipline, involves 
the subject losing his or her own will. The person here is over taken by an experience 
that is, so to speak, forced upon him. That means this experience is not something that 


can be turned on and off at will. 


James was concerned mainly with the cognitive aspect of mysticism and its value as a 
way of revelation. He omits the mention of visual and auditory hallucinations, verbal and 
graphic automatisms such marvels as ‘levitation’, and the healing of disease. Though the 
mystics have presented these phenomena in their witnesses, but James does not consider 
them as essential to mysticism itself. For him, consciousness of illumination is the 
essential mark of “mystical” states. Whatever may be the mental condition of the mystics, 
James does not take away the value of the knowledge of consciousness which the 


mystical states induce. 


James does not see any scientific reason, in the strict sense, to account for mysticism. He 
also qualifies many of the mystical cases as pathological. But he was very particular to 
distinguish some cases as unique. James writes “When mystical activity is at its height, 
we find the consciousness possessed by the sense of a being at once excessive and 
identical with the self: great enough to be God; interior enough to be me. The 
‘objectivity’ of it ought in that case to be called excessivity, rather, or exceedingness.” 
He even argues that there is no philosophic excuse for calling the unseen or mystical 
world unreal. The ‘effect’ this unseen world creates forces James to accept its existence. 
He emphasizes that so far as our ideal impulses originate in this region, call it mystical 
region or the supernatural region, we belong to it in a more intimate sense than that in 
which we belong to the visible world, for we belong in the most intimate sense wherever 
our ideals belong. Since the experience of the unseen world produces effects in this 
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world, the unseen region in question is not merely ideal. When we commune with it, the 
effect is actually imparted to our finite personality. Therefore, that which produces 


effects within another reality must, according to James, be termed a reality itself. 


Check Your Progress I 


Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit 


1. Explain the logical conceivability of religious experience according to William James 


2. According to James what are the three criteria to judge the validity of religious 
experience? How does he consider the pragmatic criterion as important to prove the 


validity of religious experience? 


5.3 RUDOLF OTTOS’S ANALYSIS OF RELIGIOUS 
EXPERIENCE 


Rudolf Otto, a well-known phenomenologist of religion tries to bring out the aspects of 
Divinity and religious experience, which cannot be expressed through rational and 
deductive method. Das Heilige (The Idea of Holy), is the most important work of Otto 


wherein he describes the religious experience as the experience of the Numinous. 


Rudolf Otto presented a phenomenological analysis of the religious consciousness. In 
contrast to the traditional rational method, Otto’s method was descriptive and 
phenomenological. Phenomenology tries to investigate into what actually appears to 
direct intuition. Husserl the originator of Phenomenology wanted to pay attention to the 


phenomena of experience. It is the study of immediate, direct experience with the 
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intention to build an “exact science’ of description, or even a method of precise, sharable 


and testable description. 


Phenomenology of religion is particularly concerned with examining 
phenomenologically the character of religious experience taking the presented aspect or 
moment within the stream of experience as an object of analysis and reflection. In this 
way Rudolf Otto tried to describe the essential character of ‘the Holy’ through 
phenomenological analysis of religious experience. In his book The Idea of Holy, he 
phenomenologically analyses and describes what he calls ‘non-rational or supra-rational 


in our religious experience. 


5.3.1 Analysis of the Non-Rational in Religious Experience 


Otto analyses the fundamental religious experience and tries to understand it in its own 
terms, especially by elucidating the non- rational core of religion. Otto holds religion to 
have a non-rational core which cannot be articulated in language. He does not deny the 
rational side of religion. Otto’s point is that if we focus only on the rational side, we miss 
the essential character of religious experience. To this non-rational, non-explainable 
element of religion he gave the name “Numinous’”. Now it may be asked that if the 
religious realm cannot be explained in words, how can it be known? Here Otto explains 
that, it can be known because everyone has an inborn sense of the numinous. In order to 
show this non-rational character of such experiences he avoids using ordinary words to 
describe them, preferring to use Latin words instead. Numinous is said to be mysterium 
tremendum et fascinans. Mysterium denotes that which is hidden and esoteric, beyond 
understanding, extraordinary and unfamiliar. Though what is enunciated in the word is 
negative, what is meant is absolutely positive. The most valuable contribution of Otto 
consists of his careful analysis of the feeling- states which constitute the numinous 
experience. There is on the one side what is called ‘creature-feeling’ that is the feeling of 
nothingness of finite being. On the other side is the feeling of the presence of an 
overwhelming Being, the ‘Numinous Being’, which strikes one with amazement. This 
amazement is what is summarized by the expression “mysterium tremendum et 


fascinans”. 
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Mysterium denotes that which is hidden and esoteric, beyond understanding, 
extraordinary and unfamiliar. Though what is enunciated in the word is negative, what is 
meant is absolutely positive. It points to what is called the ‘wholly other’ character of the 
numinous Being, which, as supra rational, utterly transcends the grasp of conceptual 
thought. The word Trementum comes from ‘tremor’, which means normally the familiar 
emotion of fear. But here the term is used analogically to denote a kind of emotional 
response different from mere fear. It denotes an ‘awe’ or awe-filled-ness due to majestas, 
it is a state of absolute ‘overpoweringness’ and dynamic energy of the numinous 
presence. The element of Fascinans points to the captivating attraction of the numinous 
Being, evoking rapture and love. Mysterium is expressed as trementum and also as 
Fascinans or fascinating. These two qualities, the daunting and fascination are combined 
in a strange harmony of contrasts. The reluctant dual character of the numinous 
consciousness is at once the strongest and most noteworthy phenomenon in the whole 
history of religion. The mystery aspect is for religious man not merely something to be 
wondered at but something that throws him into a trance. The element of fascination is 
what brings out the properties of love, mercy etc. in the religious experience. For 
instance, what does one feel when one is in deeply felt personal prayer or when one 
partakes in a solemn liturgical service or when one is in an old church or temple? The 
appropriate expression to this feeling is mysterium trementum et fascinans. The feeling 
of it may come sweeping like a gentle breeze or tide, it may burst in sudden eruption up 
from the depths of the soul with spasm and convulsions, or it may lead one to strong 
excitements or to ecstasy. It can also take wild and demonic forms and put one in horror 
status. Though it cannot be explained, but we cannot rule out the possibility to evoke it 


indirectly. 


5.3.2 The “Wholly Other” 


While “The more” is an expression used by William James to refer to the reality that 
cannot be identified with the natural, Otto referred to it as the “Wholly Other’, 
describing it as “that which is beyond the sphere of the usual, the intelligible, and the 
familiar...”. According to Otto even on the lowest level of religious development, the 
essential characteristic of religious experience is ‘stupor’ before something ‘Wholly 


Other’, whether such this “Other” be named as ‘Spirit’, ‘Demon’, ‘Deva’ or be left 
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without a name. This feeling of the ‘Wholly Other’ may be indirectly ‘aroused’ by means 
of objects which are already puzzling upon natural plane. “Wholly Other’ as mysterious 
is something which is absolutely beyond our understanding. But that which merely 
eludes our understanding for a time is a ‘problem’ and not a mystery. Truly mysterious 
object is beyond our comprehension not only because our knowledge has certain limits, 


but because in it we come upon something inherently ‘wholly other’. 


Mysticism contrasts the numinous object, the “Wholly Other’ with the objects of 
ordinary experience. Not satisfied with contrasting with such objects of nature, 
mysticism finally calls it ‘that which is nothing’. By this ‘nothing’ is meant not only that 
of which nothing can be predicated, but that which is absolutely and intrinsically other 
than the opposite of everything that is and can be thought. The ‘nothingness’ of the 
Western mystics is termed as ‘sunyam’ or ‘sunyatha’ or ‘void’ and ‘emptiness’ by 
Buddhist and Hindu mystics. All these are apparently synonymous to the Numinous 


ideogram of the “Wholly Other’. 


5.3.3 The Epistemological Grounding of the Experience of the Holy 


Otto tries to locate a transcendental basis of the experience of Numinous in the subject as 
Kant did in his epistemology. When the concept of the numinous and the schematizing 
concepts are brought together, we have the complex category of ‘the Holy’ itself. Otto’s 
analysis of the structure of the religious consciousness is based on a clarification of this 
key-word of all religions namely ‘the Holy’. ‘The Holy’ is identified by Otto as the 
‘category’ by which we apprehend the transcendent both in its rational and non-rational 
aspects. In the case of non-rational elements of the category of the Holy we are referred 
back to something still deeper than pure reason, i.e., to that which the mystics call ‘the 
ground of the soul’. The word ‘holy’ can have varied forms of characteristics. One of the 
characteristics can be that it is rational in its nature in the sense that it can be thought 
conceptually. Thus, for example by holiness we can mean moral goodness and it is 
possible to have some kind of understanding of what goodness is. But the rational 
characteristics do not explain completely the meaning of the word holy. For Otto the 
rational meaning is only derivative. In its fundamental sense the word holy stands for a 
non-rational character. By it we mean that it is something which cannot be thought 


conceptually. 
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From this preliminary examination we can say religion is compounded of rational and 
non- rational elements. We think of God in terms of goodness, personality, purpose, and 
so on. These ideas are applied to God analogically. They are rational characteristics in 
the sense that we have definite concepts of them. This rational side of religion is 
something that cannot be dispensed with. But sometimes it neglects the deeper non- 
rational core of religion. The idea of God is not exhausted via such rational attributions. 
He is the holy God and the adjective points to His deeper, inconceivable, super rational 
nature. Otto wishes to stress this non-rational side of religion, as against the traditional 
philosophy and theology of his times which appeared to have lost sight of these aspects, 


thereby giving an excessively intellectualistic interpretation. 


But the problem is if the numinous core of religion is inconceivable, how can we talk 
about it or explain it? According to him although it is inconceivable, it is somehow 
within our grasp. We apprehend it in feeling, in the sensus numinous. This feeling is not 
merely an emotion but an affective state of mind which involves some kind of valuation 
and pre-conceptual cognition. The feeling revealed in the analysis of the numinous 
experience, while analogous to natural feelings, have a unique quality. The sensus 
numinous is something sui generis. It cannot be compounded out of merely natural 
feelings. It cannot even be regarded as evolved from natural feelings. For Otto it is 
connected with the faculty of divination which is a faculty for genuinely cognizing and 


recognizing the holy in its appearance. 


These speculations prepare the way for Otto’s assertion that ‘the holy’ is an a priori 
category. Its non-rational or numinous element is said to arise from the deepest 
foundation of cognitive apprehension that the soul possesses. Otto follows the Kantian 
model to locate religion as well as the sense of God in man. According to Kant 
knowledge arises from our faculty of cognition and sense impressions are occasions for 
such knowledge. The knowledge of the Numinous could be described in the same 
manner. It is derived from the deepest foundation of the cognitive apprehension of the 
soul. The experience of the Numinous arises by means of sense experience but not in and 
through sensory data. The latter provide the stimulus and the occasion for the numinous 
experience to be stirred. The experience of the Numinous becomes purer when the soul 


disengages itself from this sense experience and takes its stand in absolute contrast. 
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Not only the rational, but even the non-rational elements of the complex category of the 
Holy have a priori elements. The non-rational content has its own independent roots in 
the hidden depths of the spirit. The first stirring of demonic dread is purely a priori 
element. This could be pictured as the experience of the Numinous in the primitive and 
crude form. In the same way the developed form of the experience- mysterium, 
trementum et fascinans is a priori. This non-rational element of the experience of the 
Numinous may be compared with the aesthetic judgement and the category of the 
beautiful. Intuitively I apprehend in the object only its sensuous qualities and its spatial 
form and nothing more. The meaning ‘beautiful’ is not given by the sensory elements. I 
must have an obscure conception of the ‘beautiful’ and in addition, a principle of 
assumption by which I attribute it to the object. If not the simplest experience of a 


beautiful thing is rendered impossible. 


5.3.4 Religious Feeling and The Feeling of The Sublime 


Otto tries to draw a clear distinction between numinous or religious feeling and the 
feeling of the sublime. Numinous feelings have two primary aspects (i) a feeling of 
religious dread (ii) a feeling of religious fascination. The closest analogue to religious 
dread or awe is the feeling of uncanniness — the feeling one has when the hair on the 
back of one’s neck rises, the shudder or terror on hearing a ghost story, the dread of 
haunted places. The feeling of fascination by, attraction to, and prizing of the object 
which arouses the feeling in question creates both the desire to approach the object and 
the feeling that one possesses of value when considered in relation to the fascinating and 


prized object. 


His attempt to conceptualize and describe the various feelings must be clearly 
distinguished from his theory about numinous. According to Otto numinous feelings are, 
first of all, unique and it cannot be analyzed as a complex of non-numinous feeling such 
as love, fear, horror, a feeling of sublimity, and so on. Secondly the capacity for 
numinous feeling is unexplainable. Although the capacity may appear in the world only 
when certain conditions are fulfilled, the conditions do not constitute an adequate 
explanation of the capacity in question. Thirdly, numinous feelings are also cognitive. 
The feelings are the source of the concept of the numinous — the concept of something 


which is both a value and an objective reality. It is cognitive in the sense that they are 
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like visual experiences. They have immediate and primary reference to an object outside 
the self, i.e., the numinous quality or object, which is an object of numinous feelings in 
somewhat the same way that visible objects and qualities might be said to be the object 


of visual experiences. 


However, the relation between these two is not clear. There could be two interpretations. 
In the first interpretation it is claimed that numinous feelings disclose the numinous 
object. The encounter with the numinous object through numinous experiences gives rise 
to the concept of the numinous in much the same way that encounters with objects and 
qualities through visual experiences are thought to give rise to the concepts of those 
objects and qualities. The concept of the numinous is both a priori and a posteriori. It is a 
posteriori since it is not derived from the experience of an object or quality and it is a 
priori because it is not derived from any sense experience. The feeling is the source of 
the concept only in the sense that it discloses the object of the concept. It is the encounter 


with the object that produces the concept of the object. 


According to the second interpretation the feeling gives rise to both the concept and the 
disclosure of the numinous object. However, it is not the encounter with the numinous 
which gives rise to the concept of the numinous rather it is feeling that furnishes the 
concept. The feeling which furnishes the concept also discloses the object to which the 
concept applies. Now the problem is how are these two functions of numinous feelings 
related, since neither the concept nor the object is given in isolation. The two are given 


together although one is not derived from the other. 


In both these interpretations Otto claims that feeling puts us in contact with and discloses 
something outside of ourselves. Feeling becomes like visual and auditory experiences. It 
has an objective referent whether this is structured by an a priori concept or whether it 
simply gives rise to a concept. The object of numinous feeling, according to Otto, is 
numen. Numen is both value and object and can be only indirectly characterized. For 
example, the encounter with the numen evokes religious dread. This is analogues to fear. 
So, it may be said that it is the property of the numen which arouses religious dread. 
Still, we can schematize the numen by means of such rational concepts as goodness, 
completeness, necessity and substantiality. It means that concepts of this kind can be 


predicated of the numen. 
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Check Your Progress II 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit 


1. What is the difference between religious feelings and the feeling of the sublime? 


5.4 LET US SUM UP 


A descriptive approach to religion seems to have much to acclaim it. It plainly places 
before us what the basic elements in religious experience are, without distorting the 
picture by introducing doubtful speculations about the possible genesis or ultimate 
significance of such experience. One can aim at presenting the essence of the 
phenomenon which appears in the religious consciousness. The thinkers discussed during 
the course of this unit seem to have penetrated to the affective states of mind which lie at 
the heart of religion which are so often overlooked both in intellectualist accounts and in 
pragmatic accounts. The intellectualist accounts understand religion as a kind of world- 


view and pragmatic accounts tries to assimilate religion to morality. 


An accurate description of the typical experiences of the religious person would seem to 

provide at least a firm starting-point for an investigation into religion. But the question 

is, is it enough? Do we need something more? The answer to this question depends on 

whether or not the religious experience can be regarded as sui generis, qualitatively 

unique and irreducible. Some thinkers take this view but Marett is more cautious. Robert 

Ranulph Marett (1866 — 1943), an English anthropologist aimed at translating a type of 
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religious experience remote from our own into such terms of our consciousness. Marett 


29 


believed that the word “awe” expresses the fundamental religious feelings most 
accurately. For him what constitutes the core of the primitive religious consciousness is 
nothing other than awe. He describes awe as human being’s reaction to the hidden 
mysterious forces of its environment. It cannot be merely interpreted as fear of the 
unknown. It is much more than fear. Viewing from this point we can say that religion 
does not originate just in fear of the unknown. The essential constituents of awe are 


wonder, admiration, respect, even love. 


Otto and other thinkers think that it is important to maintain the unique quality of the 
religious experience. But when they try to do this by talking of a faculty of divination or 
of the theomorphic structure in man, they seem to have left the relatively firm ground of 
description and receded into a more speculative realm. For example, Otto adopts Kantian 
terminology and speaks of the numinous as an a priori category which undergoes 


schematization into the idea of the holy. 


However accurate the descriptions of religious experience that are offered to us may be, 
it seems that they cannot establish the validity of such experience. Yet on the other hand 
a clear description of religious experience must be the first step towards its assessment. 
Perhaps there is no way at all in which the validity of religious experience can be 
established. One can only be pointed to the kind of experience which Otto and the others 
describe and be left to decide about it in the light of the most honest discrimination of 


one’s experience that can be made. 


Check Your Progress II 


Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 


b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. What is the appropriate expression to the feeling of Numinous? 


2. How does Otto follow the Kantian model to base religion and sense of God in man? 


5.5KEY WORDS 


Phenomenology = It is a philosophical approach concentrating on the study of 
consciousness and the objects of direct experience. It is the description or study of 
appearances. This term was introduced by Lambert in 1764. It is philosophical method 
restricted to the careful analysis of the intellectual processes which we are 
introspectively aware of. Brentano, Husserl, Heidegger and Merleau-Ponty are some the 


important philosophers who used this method in their philosophy. 


Sui Generis = is a Latin expression, literally meaning of its own kind/genus or unique in 
its characteristics. The expression is often used in analytic philosophy to indicate an idea, 


an entity, or a reality which cannot be included in a wider concept. 
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5.6 ANSWERS TO CHECK YOUR PROGRESS 


Answers to Check Your Progress I 
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1. James speaks of the reality of genuine, healthy and normal religious experience where 
man has the touch of a ‘more’, the unseen or the ‘divine’. As our primary wide-wake 
consciousness opens our senses to the touch of the material things, so it is logically 
conceivable that if there be higher spiritual agencies that can directly touch man. The 
possibility for such experience, according to him, might be our possession of a 
subconscious region which should yield access to the spiritual beings. In this sense 
subconscious region becomes the intermediary between the normal self and the higher 


spiritual agency. 


2. The criteria to judge the validity of religious experience indicated by James are three. 
They are: 

a. Immediate luminousness 

b. philosophical reasonableness 

c. moral helpfulness 
He gives more importance to the pragmatic criterion. Since the experience of the unseen 
world produces effects in this world, the ‘unseen region’ in question is not merely ideal. 
When we commune with it, the effect is actually imparted to our finite personality. 
Therefore that which produces effects within another reality must be termed a reality 
itself. Therefore James finds no philosophic excuse for calling the unseen or mystical 


world unreal. The ‘effect’ the unseen world creates makes him to articulate its existence. 
Answers to Check Your Progress II 


1. In his book The Idea of Holy Rudolf Otto tries to make a clear distinction between 
numinous or religious feeling and the feeling of the sublime. Numinous feelings have 
two primary aspects (i) a feeling of religious dread (ii) a feeling of religious fascination. 
The closest analogue to religious dread or awe is the feeling of uncanniness — the feeling 
one has when the hair on the back of one’s neck rises, the shudder or terror on hearing a 
ghost story, the dread of haunted places. The feeling of fascination by, attraction to, and 
prizing of the object which arouses the feeling in question creates both the desire to 
approach the object and the feeling that one possesses no value when considered in 


relation to the fascinating and prized object. 


2. When the concept of the numinous and the schematizing concepts are brought 
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together, we have the complex category of the holy itself. The word holy can have varied 
forms of characteristics. One of the characteristics can be that it is rational in its nature 
in the sense that it can be thought conceptually. Thus, for example by holiness we can 
mean moral goodness and it is possible to have some kind of understanding of what 
goodness is. But the rational characteristics do not explain completely the meaning of the 
word holy. For Otto the rational meaning is only derivative. In its fundamental sense the 
word holy stands for a non-rational character. By it we mean that it is something which 


cannot be thought conceptually. 


Answers to Check Your Progress III 


1. To the non-rational, non-explainable element of religion, Otto gave the name 
“Numinous”. The Numinous experience is expressed by him by three Latin words: 
mysterium tremendum et fascinans. For instance, what does one feel when one is in 
deeply felt personal prayer or when one partakes in a solemn liturgical service or when 
one is in an old church or temple? The appropriate expression to this feeling is mysterium, 


trementum et fascinans. 


2. According to Kant the knowledge arises from our faculty of cognition. Sense 
impressions are occasions for such knowledge. According to Otto the knowledge of the 
Numinous could be described in the same manner. It is derived from the deepest 
foundation of the cognitive apprehension of the soul. The experience of the Numinous 
arises by means of sense experience but not in and through sensory data. They are 
stimulus and occasion for the numinous experience to be stirred. The experience of the 
Numinous becomes purer when the soul disengages itself from this sense experience 


and takes its stand in absolute contrast. 
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Block 2 


Problem of Affirming God’s Existence 


Block Introduction 


The debate concerning God’s existence has, of course, been going on for millenia. The 
believers have put forth some arguments that rationalize their faith to some extent, but the 
more one argues the more challenges they have to face from secular world. Atheism and 
agnosticism are two such positions that are posing challenges to religion. But religion has 
its own way of answering the challenges like the classical arguments: ontological 
argument, for instance, purports to prove the existence of a perfect being; the cosmological 
argument purports to prove the existence of a necessary or eternal Creator; the teleological 
argument purports to prove the existence of a Creator concerned with humanity. The 
whole discussion regarding the belief or disbelief in God takes another direction and asks 
the question, what is the God that I believe or not believe in? That is, what is the nature 
of the God that I believe or not believe in? This conflict between faith and religion has 
continued through the centuries even to this day. Modern day conflict has also erupted 
between science and religion. 

This block includes five units, all dealing with the problems that one may encounter by 


affirming the existence of God. 


Unit 1 is a study of the concept of theism, atheism, agnosticism, the different types of theism- 
polytheism, henotheism, ditheism, monotheism, pantheism, panantheism, deism. This unit 
also Sketches the stages of development of different conceptions of god from polytheistic to 


monotheistic belief and tries to presence the concept of immanence and transcendence. 


Unit 2 familiarizes us with the Nature and Attributes of God. The concept ‘God’ is used 
widely and understood differently. This concept raises a number of philosophical and 
religious problems according to the way it is understood and misunderstood. Some of the 
attributes that are discussed here in this unit are God as creator, eternal, omnipresent, 


omniscience, simple andgood, and the necessity of God. 


Unit 3 highlights Traditional Arguments for Gods existence, which have to some extent 
only rationalize one’s belief in God. There is no attempt to prove the existence of God. The 
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arguments include the Ontological argument, the Cosmological argument, the Teleological 
argument, the moral argument and the argument from religious experience. The views of 


Augustine, Bonaventure and John Duns Scotus are also briefly discussed. 


Unit 4 discusses one of the important problems in the philosophy of religion and theology; 
the problem of evil. The problem of evil as discussed by contemporary philosophers 
presupposes the idea of a single god which is all benevolent, omniscient, and omnipotent. 


This presupposition gave the problem of evil its basic structure that we are going to discuss. 


Unit 5 familiarizes us with the challenges of Atheism and Agnosticism; the two positions 
that negate the existence of God. Beginning by defining atheism and agnosticism, we will 
know the different forms they take, the way the proponents of these positions favour the 
non-existence of God. We will also examine critically the positions of both atheists and 
agnostics by positing arguments against their views by showing some of the inherent 


contradictions and inconsistencies regarding the non-existence of God. 


This block will enable us to understand how the problem of believing in God unfolds 
itself and the various challenges that the believers have to face in order to defend 
their faith. But the question that both the believer and the unbeliever raise is: “What kind 


of God is that one believes or does not believe?’ 
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6.0 OBJECTIVES 


In this unit we propose to discuss different forms of theistic beliefs and the allied problems 
that proceed from such beliefs in an all-loving, all-good and all-powerful God, the ultimate 
source of the phenomenal world, the ruling and governing principle of the world. After going 


through this unit, you will be able to: 


e Discuss the concept of theism, atheism, agnosticism. 

e Describe the different types of theism- polytheism, henotheism, ditheism, 
monotheism, pantheism, panantheism, deism. 

e Sketch the stages of development of different conceptions of god from polytheistic to 
monotheistic belief. 


e Differentiate between immanence and transcendence of god in the world. 


6.1 INTRODUCTION 


Human being’s belief in God/s is as old as his relation to the world. In his transactions with 
the world, he often finds himself so placed that his wishes, desires and activities, his coming 
into being and passing out of it, his good fortune and misfortune, his health and disease often 
seem to be beyond his control. Happenings in nature like wind, rain, flood, famine, 
earthquake and the changing of seasons of the year also appear puzzling and mysterious. 
These phenomenon create the conviction that human being is too small and helpless. He does 
come to believe in a power, which seems to control not only his own destiny but also that of 
the world at large. There lies an inherent urge in the human heart to find out ‘one principle’ 
among many, universal amidst the particular and something settled and permanent against the 
background of changeful phases of the finite objects in the temporal world. Many questions 
related to the existence of some higher divine Power or God come to the human mind. 
Theology (study of God) deals with all such questions: Is there a God? God is one or many? 
Do celestial beings - gods, angels, spirits, and demons exist? If there is a God then why does 
evil exist? Can man comprehend/know God? Can humans communicate with God? Atheism 
is the ideology which propagates the belief that there is no God/s or any divine reality to the 
universe. Agnosticism is the position where one claims not to know whether there is a God or 
not. Theism affirms the existence of God/s or any divine reality to the universe. Theists 
believe in a personal and self-conscious deity endowed with a profoundly loving and intimate 


nature and tending to bring the individual life in tune with the universal principle. Many 
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theologians believe that “God consciousness” is innate in the human mind. Some theologians 
in their study of the phenomenon of religion show that “God consciousness” in humans came 
first through experiencing fear. Here, fear can be seen as the sense of “the sacred”. In this 
search of the “sacred” theism emerged in the form of animism, then polytheism, then 
gradually into henotheism, and at last developed into monotheism. The theories like deism, 
pantheism and panentheism are known as metaphysical theories which show the relation 
between God and the world. On the other hand theism, atheism, agnosticism and naturalism 
have shown the problem of the existence of God. Polytheism and monotheism differ on the 
question of the number of Gods. In this chapter we will look at these different theistic 


theories in detail. 


6.2 THEISM AND ITS VARIOUS TYPES 


Theism is the belief that one or more deities exist. The term theism is derived from the Greek 
word ‘theos’ meaning ‘God’. The term theism was first used by Ralph Cudworth (1617- 
1688). Cudworth defines theists as those “who affirm that a perfectly conscious 
understanding being, or mind, existing of itself from eternity, is the cause of all other things”. 
Theists include all individuals who believe in one god or multiple gods. The majority of the 
world's population is theist. Theism is the core of most religions. Christianity, Judaism, 
Islam, Hinduism, Sikhism are all theistic religions. The deity or deities they believe in and 
how each group of people practice their beliefs are different. It's important to note that 


someone who is theistic isn't necessarily a member of a certain religion. 
Theism includes belief in either of the following views: 

e Polytheism- belief in many Gods, 

e Henotheism - belief in many Gods but worshiping one, 

e Ditheism - belief in two opposed realities, 

e Monotheism- belief in one God, 

e Deism- belief in one or more gods who do not intervene in the world, 

e Pantheism- belief that God and the universe are the same thing, 


e Panentheism- belief that God is everywhere in the universe but still greater and above 


the universe. 
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Theism does not include: 
e Atheism- belief that there are no gods and 


e Agnosticism- belief that it is unknown whether gods exist or not. 


6.3 POLYTHEISM 


The term polytheism is derived from Greek words 'poly' which means 'many' and 'theos' 
which means 'God'. Thus, term polytheism is used where plurality of Gods is acknowledged 
and/or worshipped. Any individual God in a polytheistic system is considered as a member of 
a larger, coherent group called a pantheon rather than being totally separate and unrelated. 
Generally each individual God represents a unique value, personifies some aspect of 
humanity, and/or maintains stewardship over some facet of nature. Thus there are Gods of 
fertility, rivers, health, anger, sun, vegetation, life and death. Within polytheism, an adherent 
wishing to obtain something is expected to pray to that particular God rather than to others 
who do not have dominion in that area. Other structural considerations of a pantheon include 
the separation of authority. In some polytheistic systems one God is dominant in power and 
authority over the other Gods, but not supreme in a way that warrants special worship from 
humans. In some polytheistic systems the Gods themselves may be subordinate to other 
forces of nature or fate - just because they are Gods doesn't mean that they are supernatural or 
transcendent. Thus, polytheism commonly posits a division of labor and responsibility within 


the divine realm similar to that which we observe in the human world. 


The polytheistic notion of Gods are traced in the Vedic lore’s of India and in ancient 
doctrines found in Egypt, Rome and Scandinavia. According to the Greeks, the Gods not only 
maintained the law and order of the universe, they also held the moral order of the world. 
Although polytheistic systems postulate a coherent group, they also acknowledge the 
existence of Gods outside the religion's pantheon. There are usually three different responses 


regarding acceptance of Gods from other cultures and religions: 


1. Same with different names: It is believed that some or all of the outside Gods are 
really the same as the Gods currently worshiped, just with different names. Any new 


aspects or powers are simply incorporated into the older Gods. 


2. New additions: One approach is taking some of the new Gods and adopting them as 
new members of the pantheon. In this manner the pantheon can gradually grow. 
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3. Acceptance but not worshipping: In this approach one accepts that the other Gods 


exist, but not worship them in any active manner. 


Because polytheistic systems are accepting the existence of Gods from other religions and 
cultures, polytheism has tended to offer more religious freedom than monotheism. 
Polytheistic belief promotes and assimilates all the indigenous and popular narratives. The 


idea of the “many” opens way for all forms of beliefs, worship and religiosity. 


A modern scientific perspective tends to reject polytheism because of its incompatibility with 
understanding of natural laws. If there really were different, independent Gods in charge of 
all the different aspects of reality, then we shouldn't necessarily have a set of natural laws 
which are common to all parts of reality. The laws of physics would not apply to chemistry 
and the laws of chemistry would not apply to biology, and so on. Scientific order would find 


no basis if multiple Gods were working at potentially contrary purposes. 


Another thing is such beliefs in the plurality of Gods, emanating from the awful aspects of 
nature and one God set against the other, resulted in perpetuating the diversities rather than 
affecting a harmony so as to fulfill the goal of religion, which seeks to attain the One among 
many, unity in diversity and the universal form amidst the particulars. Polytheism, with all its 
weakness and failures, is admittedly the embryonic stage in the evolution of religious 
thoughts. In the later part of the Vedic era, we find a tendency towards One Divine Being; the 
frantic competition among the Gods to gain supremacy over the other gradually developed 
into the idea of one single God - or the Supreme Being, which subsequently constitute the 


central theme of religion. 


6.4 HENOTHEISM, KATHENOTHEISM, MONOLATRY 


Henotheism is derived from the Greek word ‘henos' (one/ single) and 'theos' (god). 
Henotheists worship only one God, while accepting the existence of other deities that may be 
worshiped by other people or groups. Henotheists also believe that the God whom they 
worship is the supreme of the pantheon of existing deities without denying or rejecting the 
worthiness of other deities. It is the belief in 'one' God as distinguished from monotheism or 
belief in ‘one only' God. Max Muller represented it as a definite stage in the advancement 
from polytheistic to monotheistic belief. Muller stated that henotheism is "monotheism in 
principle and polytheism in fact”. He maintains it to be the earliest stage in the history of 


religion. Muller says that these primitive instituitions of God was in itself neither 
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monotheistic nor polytheistic. In no language does the plural exist before singular. The 
primitive intuition of God and inner feeling of dependence on God cannot however be called 
monotheistic. Belief in God as exclusively one involves a distinct negation and is possible 
only after the conception, whether real or imaginary, of many Gods. The belief, he says, 


might be formulated as ‘there is a God’ but not yet as ‘there is but one God’. 


Henotheism is observed in Vedic Period, directed towards the variety of Hindu deities. This 
view is also akin to the Yahweh worship of Mosaic Judaism of the pre-prophetic era. 
Two related terms to henotheism are monolatrism and kathenotheism, which are typically 


understood as sub-types of henotheism. 


Kathenotheism is an extension of "henotheism". It is derived from “kath' hena” which means 
"one by one". Kathenotheism is the belief that there is more than one deity, but only one deity 
should be worshiped at any given time. Another may be worthy of worship at another time or 
place. Each god, then, is supreme in turn. Kathenotheism is often found common in 
polytheistic religions in which natural forces are worshiped. A deity such as the Rain God is 
worshipped when there is need for rain. Sun God is worshipped in times of harvest, God of 
Fertility is invoked in marriage and Goddess of Education (ex. Saraswati in Hindu religion) is 


communed when children go for exams and on other similar occassions. 


Monolatry is more exclusive than henotheism. Monolatry refers to the belief that there may 
be more than one deity, but only one is worthy of being worshiped. One worships that deity 
consistently without alteration in his/her belief. Monolatrism sometimes makes people 
discard the deities whom they do not revere. Religious fundamentalism is a form of 
Monolatrism in which the devotee of a particular deity tries to force his religion or deity as 
the “Absolute” on fellow humans. Monolatry is more exclusive than henotheism because a 
monolator worships only one god, while the henotheist may worship any within the pantheon, 
depending on circumstances. In some belief systems, the choice of the supreme deity within a 
henotheistic framework may be determined by cultural, geographical, historical or political 


reasons. 


While the Vedas, the earliest Hindu scriptures, are for the most part henotheistic, the notion 
of one supreme entity or self becomes more prominent in the Upanishads, the culmination of 


the Vedas. Henotheism is a step from polytheism to monotheism. 


6.5 DIETHEISM 


Ditheism assumes two opposed or complementing principles as the ultimate realities 
governing the universe. Ditheism defined in terms of two opposing forces is related to the 
Western idea of dualism like good versus evil. Other ditheists see the two equally powerful 
forces as working together, more like the yin and the yang. As a religious doctrine, ditheism 
proved itself superior to the earlier polytheistic views, inasmuch as it focused its thought on 


the problem of evil and sought to find out a solution. 


Ditheistic thoughts are traced in the teachings of the Gnostics who believed in the two 
opposite, spiritual and self-existing principles; in the Parsee religion also two rival deities, 
namely, Ahura Mazda and Ahirman - one being the symbol of goodness and the other 
symbolising evil are discussed. In the Christian concept of God and 'Satan' and in the Platonic 
concepts as well as in Neo-Platonism two opposing principles - of goodness and of evil are 


observed. 


With the factual existence of evil in the background, the goodness of God tends to be 
preserved by sacrificing His omnipotence and omniscience by the theists, laying thereby a 
foundation, however subtle, of a finite God. Similar ideas were set forth by John S. Mill on a 
later date. Mill points out that “every evidence of design in nature is an instance of the 
designer working under certain limitations. The evidence therefore of ‘natural theology’ 
distinctly implies that the author of the cosmos worked under limitations.” The theories of 
ditheism do not award a practical solution to the problem of evil. Even dualism in the form of 
two independent substances faces challenges. Dr. H. Stephen points out, "if there are two 
absolutely independent substances as dualism supposes, it is impossible to understand how 
they could have come into interaction with each other, so that the one could act upon the 
other -God on matter and matter on God.” The flow of religious thinking, therefore, takes a 
different turn: a turn towards Monotheism. Lotze believes that as a theory, dualism is 
unthinkable, because it always assumes a third or higher principle to solve the conflict 
between two realities. And that third principle is deemed to be the highest principle of 
religious life. The God of Monotheism appears as an all-embracing, one Supreme Being, as 
the sole explaining cause of the universe, so as to achieve a harmony in diversity - a factor so 


far absent in dualism. 


6.6 MONOTHEISM 
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The term monotheism comes from the Greek word ‘monos’ which means ‘one’ and ‘theos’ 
which means ‘God’. Thus, monotheism is the belief in the existence of a single God. Because 
monotheism is founded upon the idea that there is only one God, monotheists also believe 
that this God is omnipotent, omniscient, omnipresent, created all of reality and is totally self- 
sufficient without any dependency upon any other being. The largest monotheistic religions 
are Judaism, Christianity, Islam and Sikhism. Monotheism is typically contrasted with 
polytheism which is a belief in many Gods, and atheism which is an absence of belief in any 


God. 


Sigmund Freud has argued that monotheism might have had its origin in Egypt. In his article 
The Origins of Religion, Freud says, the King Akhenaton reintroduced the worship of the Sun 
god Aten in 1375 BCE. Akhenaton made Aten’s religion as the sole religion and projected 
Aten as the monotheistic God. He also prohibited any other forms of religion and worshiping 
of other gods by royal decree. Freud suggests that Moses the founder of Judaism might have 
been influenced by the monotheism of Akhenaton when he carved the concept of one God for 
the Jews. In Islam also we see this idea that God is one and has no partners to share His 
divine glory. Christianity goes slightly away from the traditional monotheism of Judaism and 
Islam because of the concept of Trinity, in which the Christians see One God in Three 


personalities. 
A distinction can be made between two types of monotheism: 


1) Inclusive monotheism - the belief that there is only one deity, and that all other claimed 
deities are just different names, merely different aspects or incarnations of their one supreme 


God, and 


2) Exclusive monotheism - which refers to the belief that there is only one deity, and that all 
other claimed deities are false and distinct from it, either the product of invention, evil, or 


human error; they deny the existence of the Gods of any other religious faiths. 


The Hindu denomination of Smartism is an example of inclusive monotheism. Most 
Abrahamic religions are examples of exclusive monotheism. Most monotheistic systems tend 
to be exclusive in nature. Due to this exclusivity, monotheistic religions have historically 
displayed less religious tolerance than polytheistic religions. Deism, Pantheism and 
Panentheism (or theism) are considered to be the three forms of Monotheism. We will discuss 


them at length in the following sections. 
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6.7 DEISM 


The words deism and theism are derived from the latin word ‘deus’ and Greek ‘theos’ both 
mean ‘god’. In English the words "deist" and "theist" were originally synonymous, but by the 
17th century the terms started to diverge in meaning. Deism is discussed as one form of 
monotheism. In addition to adopting general monotheism, deists also adopt the belief that the 
single existing God is personal in nature and transcendent from the created universe. They 
reject the belief that this God is immanent, which is to say presently active in the created 
universe. According to the deistic view of reality, God created the universe but then separated 
itself from its own creation. Sometimes this is referred as the "watchmaker" God - a God who 
has created the machine of the universe and, having set it going, looks on it with perfect 
confidence. The most celebrated expression of this view can be seen in Aristotle’s conception 
of “Prime Mover”. Leibnitz propounded the doctrine of “pre- established harmony”. In the 
18th century the rationalistic outlook especially in France and England emphasizes the deistic 


conception of God. 


Deism rejects supernatural events such as prophecies, miracles, and divine revelations 
prominent in organized religion. Instead, deism holds that religious beliefs must be founded 
on human reason and observed features of the natural world, and that these sources reveal the 
existence of a supreme being as creator. The universe is believed to be rational and ordered 
because that is how God wanted it to be; God, in turn, is also a rational being with rational 
desires, rational goals, and rational methods which are understandable through human reason. 
Deists were and are opposed to religious orthodoxy, dogma, and doctrine, all of which they 
have argued lead inevitably to corruption and intolerance. Deists also reject the very pious 
and overly emotional forms of worship. In deism, religion is a matter of reason and 


rationality rather than highly emotional religious faith. 


Philosophers, like, Soren Kierkegaard supported a very different form of deism labeled as 
"Deistic Supernaturalism". According to this view, God is not only transcendent and external 
to nature but is also the "superhuman and supernatural revealer of values." Denying that 
God's nature can be known via human experience, deistic Supernaturalist argues that God can 
be understood via direct revelations from God. Communion with God can thus be established 


via activities like prayer or meditation. 
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Although deism at one point came to be a dominant position among the intelligentsia of 
England, France, Germany, and even America, later on it lost its impact. For one thing, 
people who are inclined to reject belief in traditional Gods can become atheists and reject 
belief in Gods altogether. For another thing, it regards the universe as a finely tuned machine, 
like a watch. But that picture of the universe is not so common; instead, the universe is seen 


as more dynamic, chaotic, and more in continual development. 


Another thing which makes deism inadequate is that the relation between the Creator and the 
creation not established. Although God creates the world at a certain point of time, He keeps 
no intimate relationship with the finite beings and remains away. As regards the problem of 
creation in this doctrine, a question may reasonably arise as to why He felt the necessity of 


creating the universe if eventually, He should transcend it. 


The doctrine also leads to yet another question- Does He create the world out of pre-existing 
materials, extraneous to His Being? An answer in the affirmative involves a dualism of spirit 
and matter, while one in the negative establishes that God created the universe out of 
Himself, without explaining the possibility or cause of His subsequent dissociation from His 


own creation. 


If God is indifferent to the world He created and leaves it alone to function independently 
according to its own universal laws - the image of the Infinite Person, as a result, becomes 
too crude and anthropomorphic to suit or satisfy the cravings of a theistic mind for an 
intimate God. Since the aim of religion is harmony and cordiality between the finite and the 
infinite, Galloway comments on the doctrines of Deism and called it "psychologically false 


and spiritually inadequate." 


Monotheism gradually leads to monism. On the other extreme of Deism, we come across the 
theory of Pantheism which gives the idea of God as the immanent principle of the world. The 


pantheistic view identifies nature with God. 


6.8 MONISM 


Monism is a higher conception of unity. The monotheistic conception, regarded purely as 
such, is bound to involve dualism. What it aims at is only unity of Godhead- the reduction of 
the many Gods to one who is above and apart from the world which He makes and guides. 


Monotheism regards nature as set over against God and can therefore satisfy the longing for 
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unity only in a qualified sense. But monism traces the whole of existence to a single source. 
The pantheistic view identifies nature with God. Monotheism leads to monism. One reality is 
conceived, which is manifested in diverse ways. "That One' was later identified with the 


Atman or Brahman in the Upanishads. 


6.9 PANTHEISM 


The term pantheism is derived from the Greek roots ‘pan’ which means ‘all’ and ‘theos’ 
which means ‘God’. Thus, pantheism is either the belief that the universe is God and worthy 
of worship or that God is the sum total of all that there is and combined substances, forces, 
natural laws which we see around us are but manifestations of God. The central point of the 
pantheistic doctrine is to deny the difference between God and nature which is the necessary 
implication of monotheism. Pantheism is the belief that the physical universe is equivalent to 
God, and that there is no division between a Creator and the substance of its creation. God is 
conceived here not as transcending nature but as immanent in it. The world does not proceed 


from God, but is itself God. 


In the western philosophy, we find its origin in the teaching of Parmenides and Xenophanes 
as well as in the philosophy of Spinoza. While in the east, it is found in the philosophy of 
Samkara. 


According to Spinoza, God is substance and substance is God. This substance is one absolute 
spiritual reality. Like Spinoza, Hegelian form of idealism is pantheistic in character. Hegel 
considers Reality as the Absolute mind or will. God is infinite and omnipresent. This theory 
is related to the Upanishadic saying “Aham Brahmasmi” (I am Brahman) - Bruhadaranyaka 
Upanishad, 2.5. 19 and “Sarvam Khalu Idam Brahman” (All This is verily Brahman)- Bruh. 
Up. 1.4.10. 


In the theory of Pantheism, human values like freedom of individuals, truth, beauty, goodness 
and all ethical achievements were lost into obscurity. The root of all religious aims thus 
shattered. Pantheism proceeded on its way to an Absolute, who is not, for all practical 
purposes, the God of religion. Pantheism overlooks the distinction between cause and 
effect. Some questions arise against Pantheistic view: if God is immanent or if He is within 
this world then how can God be real, eternal and infinite? If we believe that all is God and 


God is all, then how to explain the problem of evil in the world? 
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In deism God is completely separated from His creation and in Pantheism all including God, 
is perfectly merged, beyond recognition, into a "block universe", rejecting the concept of 
history, progress and evolution. While deism lays emphasis on the transcendent nature of 
God and pantheism professes His immanent nature, panentheism (Theism) steers a middle 
course between the two central ideas. It explains God as neither transcendent nor immanent, 


but both transcendent and immanent. 


6.10 PANENTHEISM 


The term panentheism means "all-in-God" (pan-en-theos). Panentheism like pantheism is the 
belief that the physical universe is joined to a God. However, it also believes that a God is 
greater than the material universe. According to this belief system God interpenetrates every 
part of nature, but at the same time fully distinct from nature. So this God is part of nature, 
but still retains an independent identity. Panentheists also believe that this God has a mind, 
created the universe, and cares about each of us personally. Pantheists on the other hand 
believe that the universe itself is divine and do not believe in personal or creator Gods. 
According to Hartshorne, panentheism can be understood through an analogy: just as a single 
organism exists both as a collection of semi-autonomous individual cells and as an 
autonomous individual who is more than just a collection of cells, God can be seen as both a 
collection of all the constituent parts of reality and as "something more" than the universe 
itself. Although we, along with the rest of existence, can be thought of as part of God's 
"body," God's mind or consciousness extends beyond that body and causes God to be more 
than just a collection of parts. As parts of God, our freedom is not absolute - just as the 
freedom of cells in our body is not absolute. At the same time, our actions and thoughts are 
not dependent upon or controlled by God any more than we are able to consciously control 
and direct the actions of our individual cells. We may be more than our cells, but we depend 
upon our cells acting independently of our minds in order for us to grow and even to be in the 


first place. 


The panentheistic God, therefore, is capable of meeting the practical demands of human 
religious aspirations and devotions; He is thought to be the source of human values and 
ideals. Nature, life and mind are not treated as independent entities but considered to be the 


expressions of the divine mind. 
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Panentheism holds that 'all things' are in God. If all things are in God then God cannot be 
more than all things. God will have the same status with the things. It also creates religious 
difficulties by producing a sense of dualism. In pantheism ‘all things are in God' indicates a 
dualism of ‘all things' and 'God'. God is both immanent and transcendent. The question arises, 
if God is immanent then how can God be transcendent? It is logically inconsistent to make 


both the claims together? 


6.11 AUTOTHEISM 


Autotheism is the viewpoint that divinity is inherently within ‘oneself’ and that one has the 
ability to achieve godhood. Autotheism can also refer to the belief that one's self is a deity, 


within the context of subjectivism. 


6.12 ATHEISM (NOT GODISM) 


Atheism means that either there is no God, or if there is, He cannot in any way affect human 
existence. To support this conception evidence is offered consisting of our rational 
understanding and knowledge, scientific development and materialistic ideas. In atheism, 
questions regarding God are answered from scientific knowledge. Atheism claims that the 
religious beliefs in human history have nothing to do about the existence of God. According 
to materialistic philosophers, our knowledge and experience in terms of God and the world 
contain nothing but material objects. So far no consistent or satisfactory theory of the nature 
of God has been explained by philosophers of theism. Theists answers related to Problem of 
evil, acceptance of one unique God, relation of Creator and creator are not free from 


conflicts. 


Atheism as a theory of the non-existence of God is not found as a satisfactory theory. Some 


reasons are indicated below: 


Firstly, though the existence of God is completely denied, it cannot be totally ignored. For in 
order to explain the world we have to assume that there must be a creator, sustainer, 


controller of the universe. 


Secondly, although there is scientific development, still scientific development cannot fade 


away the shadow of God in the form of Supreme Being from the heart of the people. 
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Different thinkers and philosophers have given their ideas regarding the non-existence of 
God. But in as far as they ignore the religious experience of the theist their arguments are 


partial and for the sake of argument alone. 


6.13 AGNOSTICISM 


The term Agnosticism is coined by T. H. Huxley to express a position of suspended belief. 
Agnosticism literally means "not-knowism". It is principally applied to the belief with 
respect to God. It does not give us confirmation about the sufficient reason to affirm or deny 
the existence of God. Agnostics believe that the existence of God or gods is unknown or 
inherently unknowable. The proponents of agnostic theory were Aldous Huxley, Herbert 
Spencer, David Hume and Voltaire. All agnostic philosophers try to consider God in terms of 
matter or objects which are within space and time. Huxley said, the existence of God may not 
be denied, but we cannot know His real nature. Hume is an agnostic and skeptic philosopher. 
He doubted the existence of God. But Hume fails to give a satisfactory opinion to solve the 
problems of reality. He does not put a consistent level between empirical and metaphysical 


ideas. 


Check Your Progress I 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. Explain different concepts of theism which refer to disbelief or doubt in the existence of 


God. 


3. What is deism? 


6.14 LET US SUM UP 


This unit gives a descriptive picture of different conceptions of God or theisms. Some 
theologians in their study of the phenomenon of religion show that “God consciousness” in 
humans came first through experiencing fear. Theism is the belief in the existence of deities. 
Polytheism means belief in many Gods. Monotheism is the belief in the existence of a single 
God. Various theologians and philosophers through time have believed that monotheism 
"evolved" from polytheism, arguing that polytheistic faiths were more primitive and 
monotheistic faiths were more advanced. Henotheism involves believing that multiple Gods 
exist and focuses on worship of just one of those Gods. Henotheism is a step from polytheism 


to monotheism. 


Deism, Pantheism and Panentheism (or theism) are considered to be the three forms of 
Monotheism. Monotheism gradually leads to monism. While deism lays emphasis on the 


transcendent nature of God and pantheism professes His immanent nature, panentheism 
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(Theism) steers a middle course between the two central ideas. It explains God as neither 
transcendent nor immanent, but both transcendent and immanent. Sometimes the term 


‘theism’ is used as equivalent to the term 'panentheism’ or ‘concrete monotheism.’ 


Atheism refers to the belief that there is no divinity and agnosticism is the belief that the 


existence of God or gods is unknown and/or inherently unknowable. 


6.15 KEY WORDS 


Immanence: The theory of immanence holds that the divine encompasses or is manifested in 
the material world. It is held by some philosophical and metaphysical theories of divine 
presence. Immanence is usually applied in monotheistic, pantheistic, panentheistic faiths to 


suggest that the spiritual world permeates the mundane. 


Transcendence: In religion, transcendence is the aspect of a deity's nature and power that is 


wholly independent of the material universe, beyond all known physical laws. 
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6.17 ANSWERS TO CHECK YOUR PROGRESS 


Answers to Check Your Progress I 


1. The concept of theism is involved in a number of concepts which refer to disbelief or doubt 


3. 


in the existence of God. They are: 


Nontheism: The absence of clearly identified belief in any deity. Nontheistic religions 


include Taoism and Zen Buddhism. 
Antitheism: A direct opposition to theism, or else the view that theism is destructive. 


Atheism: Atheism refers to the belief that there is no divinity. This includes both strong 
atheism, the belief that no deity exists, and weak atheism, an absence of belief in the 


existence of deities. 


Agnosticism: The belief that the existence of God or gods is unknown and/or inherently 
unknowable. This includes strong agnosticism, the view that the question of the existence 
of deities is inherently unknowable or meaningless, and weak agnosticism, which states 
that the question of the existence of deities is currently unknown, but not inherently 


unknowable. 


Henotheism involves believing that multiple Gods exist and focuses on worship of just 
one of those Gods. However, henotheism allows that more than one God may be 
worthy of worship. It is the belief in 'one' God as distinguished from monotheism or 
belief in 'one only' God. Max Muller represented it as a definite stage in the progress from 


polytheistic to monotheistic belief. 


Deists adopt the belief that the single existing God is personal in nature and transcendent 
from the created universe. However, they reject the belief, common among monotheists 
in the West, that this God is immanent, which is to say presently active in the created 
universe. According to the deistic view of reality, God created the universe but then 


moved away and separated itself from creation. 


The term monotheism comes from the Greek word ‘monos’, which means ‘one’, and 


‘theos’, which means ‘God’. Thus, monotheism is the belief in the existence of a single 
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5. 


God. The largest monotheistic religious systems are Judaism, Christianity, Islam, and 


Sikhism. 


Monism is a higher conception of unity. The monotheistic conception, regarded purely as 
such, is bound to involve dualism. What it aims at is only unity of Godhead- the reduction 
of the many Gods to one who is above and apart from the world which He makes and 
guides. Monotheism regards nature as set over against God and can therefore satisfy the 
longing for unity only in a qualified sense. But monism traces the whole of existence to a 


single source. 


The term pantheism is built upon the Greek roots ‘pan’ which means ‘all’, and ‘theos’ 
which means ‘God’. Thus, pantheism is either the belief that the universe is God and 
worthy of worship or that God is the sum total of all there is and that the combined 
substances, forces, and natural laws which we see around us are but manifestations of 


God. 


The term panentheism means "all-in-God" (pan-en-theos). Panentheism like pantheism is 
the belief that the physical universe is joined to a God. However, it also believes that a 
God is greater than the material universe. According to this belief system God 
interpenetrates every part of nature, but at the same time God is fully distinct from nature. 


So God is part of nature but still retains an independent identity. 
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UNIT 7 NATURE AND ATTRIBUTES OF GOD* 


Structure 
7.0 Objectives 


7.1 Introduction 

7.2 God as Creator 

7.3 God is Eternal 

7.4 God is Omnipotent 

7.5 God’s Omniscience 

7.6 God is Simple 

7.7 God’s Necessity 

7.8 Let us Sum up 

7.9 Key Words 

7.10 Further Readings and References 


7.11 Answers to check your Progress 


7.0 OBJECTIVES 


In this unit we are going to study about the nature and attributes of God. Nature and 
attributes of God are very important features of all religious traditions. These serve as keys 
to faith in God for the believers. Here we will discuss the main nature and attributes of 
God as commonly accepted by the scholars of religious thoughts. We will critically 
examine the theories of different religious thinkers on the nature and attributes of God. By 
the end of this unit you should be able to: 

e Have an over-all glance of the nature and attributes of God. 


e Rationally distinguish between the Infinite Being (God) and finite beings. 


7.1 INTRODUCTION 


What is God? What do we mean when we use the word ‘God’? Do all who use the word 


God mean the same thing by it? Can we assume that there is just one concept of God? Over 


* Alok Nag, Vishwa Jyoti Gurukul, Varanasi. 
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the years we know people have thought of God radically different ways. 

Today many philosophical and religious problems about ‘God’ arise from 
misunderstandings about exactly what that word is taken to mean in different religious 
traditions. For example, within Western religious traditions, to speak of God as literally 
existing in a particular place, a being ‘out there’ in some way, external to the world, is to 
limit him. And a being so limited cannot be God. So we need to be clear that any argument 
about an external, separate entity is not the understanding of God in Semitic religious 
tradition. 

We know ordinary things exist because we can define them, set boundaries to them, 
know what they are. In other words, things are known to exist because they are limited .We 
can stand outside them and point to them. But if God is infinite and eternal, he is 
everywhere all the time. It would not be possible to point to him as we can with the finite 
objects, because it would not be possible to point away from him. It is, therefore, clear that 
God is not part of the universe. God is not outside the universe either; for, if he is infinite, 
he cannot be outside anything. 

That does not mean that we cannot employ symbolic and poetic language to express 
belief in God. But such language needs to be recognized for what it is, and not taken 
literally. Once taken literally, the God it refers to becomes a useless or dangerous idol. For 
the purpose of our discussions about the existence of God, we need to have some basic 
definition of what the term ‘God’ means. R Swinburne in The Coherence of Theism offers 
the following definition that includes the nature and attributes of God: 

God is a person, without a body (i.e. a spirit), present everywhere (Omnipresent), the 
creator and sustainer of the universe, a free agent, able to do everything (i.e. omnipotent), 
knowing all things (Omniscient), perfectly good, a source of moral obligation, immutable, 
eternal, a necessary being, holy, and worthy of worship. Similarly, many thinkers of 
Religions describe God with many attributes such as: God is — Omnipotent, Omniscient, 
Eternal, Simple, Necessity, Good, One, Changeless, Love, and Perfect. God cannot be 
either male or female, but for convenience he will be referred to as male. We shall deal 


with a few of these attributes of God. 


7.2 GOD AS CREATOR 


According to traditional theism, God is said to be the creator of the universe, and he is said 
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to have created it out of nothing (ex nihilo). This is an important feature of theistic belief, 
for it implies that God is not an external force working with matter or coming in to 
animate it, nor is he an agent over against other agents. Rather, he is the absolute origin of 
everything in the universe. There is no external material object, no ‘nothingness’ out of 
which things we have in the world can be made. Everything that comes into existence 


does so as a creative act of God.This is the implication of the idea of God as creator. 


Now there is another side to this argument. If there is no matter external to God through 
which he creates, then God cannot be separate from creation. For example we cannot say 
‘There is something of beauty’, and then point to something else and say ‘There is its 
creator.’ In other words, to say that God is creator ex nihilo implies that everything is alive 


with his life. 


According to the eternalist thinkers, temporality is an essential feature of creatures. 
They hold that the universe was created with time and not in time. It implies that the 
creation is the product of a divine timeless decree. God is before creation not by virtue of 
existing at atime when the universe was not yet in existence, but by virtue of his necessity 
and the creation’s contingency. It implies that everything created is necessarily in time, 
mutable and so they are corruptible. On the other hand, anything not created is necessarily 


eternal, immutable and incorruptible. 


7.3GOD IS ETERNAL 


What does it mean to call God eternal? Two main answers have been given to this 
question. According to the first, “God is eternal’ means that God is non-temporal or 
timeless. In other words, He is in no way limited or conditioned by time. According to the 
second, it means that God had no beginning and that He can have no end that he is 
interminable. God has always existed and will continue to exist forever. God’s mode of 
being involves no ‘before’ or ‘after’ and no ‘earlier than’ or ‘later than’. In other words, 
in God past, present and future are all given at once as a single now. It is completely 
without successiveness. God does not comprise of anything that we could recognize as a 
history or biography. This view is called ‘the classical view of divine eternity.’ The 


second view says that God is temporal, according to which it is incoherent to suppose that 
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God is outside time. But it is coherent to suppose that God has always existed and always 


will. 


Those who say that God is timeless are committed to the view that God is both 


changeless and impassible. But divine immutability and impassibility is not entailed by the 


temporal view of divine eternity. According to its defenders a timeless God must be vastly 


different from people. Such a God can, for example, have no thoughts which succeed each 


other. And such a God can have no memories, expectations or emotions. But if God exists 


in time, then he might be thoroughly mutable. And, like people, he might have thoughts 


which come after each other. God might also have memories, expectations and emotions. 


He might be much like us, as defenders of the temporal view often seem to take him to be. 


7.3.1 Arguments in Defense of Classical View of Divine Eternity 


God is cause of all change. But change and time are inseparably connected. 


So Godcannot be something existing in time. 


God is the creator who accounts for the existence of the universe. But one can 
only make sense of things existing in time in so far as one thinks of them as parts 


of the universe. So God cannot be something existing in time. 


God is perfect and unlimited. But nothing in time can be this. Among other things 
temporal existence always implies loss. Things in time lose what they once had 
because things in time are subject to change. And they are always vulnerable 
to what the future might bring. But something which is perfect and unlimited 


cannot lose whatit has or be vulnerable to what might come. 


God exists is necessarily true. So something about God is his necessary 
existence. God is all that he can be, for any reality he lacks but could possess 
would need grounding in something else than himself. So God must be 


changeless and unchangeable. And if God is this, then God must be timeless. 
Things in time occupy space. But God does not. So God is outside of time. 


If God exists necessarily, and if God is essentially temporal, then time exists 
necessarily. But temporal things do not exist of necessity. So God should not be 


thought of as a temporal thing. 


God’s eternity follows from divine necessity. For, if God exists necessarily, it is impossible 
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that He does not exist. Therefore, He can never go out or come into being. God just exists 


without beginning or end. 
In other words, Eternity of God has been used in four different senses: 
1. Timelessly logical and mathematical truth. 
2. Enduring through all times. 
3. Time is retained and yet transcended as total simultaneity. And, 
4. As the fulfillment of all values in the best way. 


Hence it has been maintained by some thinkers that God is changeless with regard to his 


essence, but has change in so far as his accidents are concerned. 


God sees events as taking place in time, but from all eternity those events have been the 
same to Him as after they have taken place. God’s eternity could be described as 
follows: Eternity is not, as men believe, before and after us, an endless line. No, it is a 
circle, infinitely great—all the circumference with creation thronged; God at the center 
dwells, beholding all. And as we movein this eternal round, the finite portion which alone 
we see, behind us is the past; what lies before we call the future. But to Him who dwells 
far at the center, equally remote from every point of the circumference, both are alike, the 


future and the past. 


Within the tradition of classical theism which originated from ideas in Greek philosophy 
and is found developed in the Christian tradition by Augustine of Hippo and Thomas 
Aquinas, God is definitely eternal rather than everlasting. He is not simply an ongoing part 
of the universe, but is beyond the whole process of change. 

The Philosophers who regard God as eternal generally see him as embodying the structure 
of reality, out of which emerges space and time and the world which we encounter with the 
senses. This is highlighted by the idea of creation out of nothing ex nihilo- not at some 


point in the past, but as a bringing into reality everything that exists here and now. 


Check Your Progress I 


Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 


b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 
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1. What does the traditional theism say about God as creator? 


7.4GOD IS OMNIPOTENT 


The word Omnipotence is composed of two Latin words: Omnis (all) and potens 
(powerful). It means the ability to do all things or to have absolute power. God is supposed 
to be a power to do all things. The title ‘omnipotent’ signifies that God possesses all 


might or power. 


God has power chiefly as the creator and sestainer of the order and ruler of the created 
world. God is the Lord of the world and it is subject to him. He has power over it. But 
should it not also be said that God must have power ina somewhat stronger sense — not 
just power over things, but power of an unlimited or infinite kind? Many thinkers arrive 
at a conclusion that God possesses power of this kind which is intrinsic to him and 


therefore he is called Omnipotent. 


What does one mean by calling God omnipotent? According to some thinkers, God is 
omnipotent since he can do even what seems logically impossible. Still others are of the 
opinion that the omnipotence of God does not mean, that He can do things that are 
logically absurd or things that are against his will. For example, he cannot lie, because the 
holiness of His character prevents Him from willing to lie. And He cannot create a rock 
larger than He can lift; nor both an irresistible power and an immovable object; nor can He 
draw a line between two points shorter than a straight one; nor put two mountains adjacent 
to one another without creating a valley between them. He cannot do any of these things 


because they are not objects of power. They are self-contradictory and logically absurd. 


Some scholars think that God’s omnipotence means his ability to bring about the existence 
of any conceivable thing, events or state of affairs. Distinguishing between passive power 
(as ‘I can be shot’) and active power (as ‘I can sing’), Thomas Aquinas argues that God 
is omnipotent since he can make (active power) anything to exist which can be thought of 
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as (absolutely speaking) able to be. God is omnipotent in the sense that there is no definite 
limited range of possibilities in what he can bring about. On the contrary, the beings 
belonging to a distinct genus and species are limited in they can bring about, for they can 
only produce effects which are characteristics of things in that genus and species. 
According to Thomas Aquinas, however, God is not limited in anyway. If God creates out 
of nothing, his power is not limited. If his act of creation is not something that took place 
in the past, but an ongoing feature of life, it implies that God brings everything about, 
without being limited by the material that he uses to do so. In this sense, the idea that God 
is Omnipotent is implied in the doctrine of creation. It would be illogical to call God the 


‘creator’ in this absolute sense and then to say that there are things he cannot do. 


7.5 GOD’S OMNISCIENCE 


God’s omniscience means that he is all-knowing. Since God is not a bodily being he does 
not possess sense organs and therefore does not have sensations and emotions. It is argued 
that if God is eternal in the sense that his existence is not extended in time, then he is 
changeless or immutable then there can be no process in God like he coming to know 
something or reasoning something out. And if God is not in time then his knowledge cannot 
be located at any moment in time. He must have possessed all knowledge from the 
beginning; for otherwise He would be learning all the while, and that would of itself 
constitute a change in Him and would necessarily lead to even more manifest changes. And 
if God does not depend on creatures for anything, then his knowledge can not in any respect 


be produced by creatures. It must belong to God as he is in himself. He is omniscient. 


According to theism, from all eternity God has possessed all knowledge and wisdom. 
God’s omniscience may also be argued from His infinity. In the scriptures God is pictured 


as an infinite being. Thus His knowledge must be infinite. 


Some thinkers also argue that God’s omniscience includes perfect foreknowledge. From 
eternity God has known all things that have come to pass and all things that are yet come to 
pass. He has ever known exactly what things would have come to pass if His immutable 


purpose had been different from what it is at any point. 


The basis of God’s foreknowledge of all things that come to pass is His own purpose. 
God could not have known that a thing would come to pass unless it had been certain to 


come to pass. God’s eternal, immutable purpose is the only scriptural basis for the 
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certainty of future events. 


The difference between the intelligence of God and human beings can be stated as 


follows: God and human beings are intelligent; but in what manner? Man is intelligent by 


the act of reasoning, but the supreme intelligence lies under no necessity to reason. He 


requires neither premise nor consequences; nor even the simple form of a proposition. His 


knowledge is purely intuitive. He beholds equally what is and what will be. All truths are to 


Him as one idea, as all places are but one point, and all times one moment. 


Those who hold that God is all-knowing give the following reasons: 


God is wholly perfect. He cannot be this if he lacks knowledge. Therefore, God is 
all knowing. 


The Order in the world can be accounted for in terms of a God which has 
knowledge. 


God is the creator of the universe. But creating is an act of intelligence. So God has 
knowledge. 

Knowledge is something which exists in the world. Since God accounts for all that 
exists in the world and since this must reflect that God is, knowledge is something 


we can ascribe to God. 


These arguments prove that God is omniscient or all-knowing. 


If God is omniscient, he knows everything. There can be two ways of looking at this 
argument: 


1. 


If he is eternal, existing outside time altogether, then his omniscience is timeless. 
His knowledge of past, present and future is simultaneous. It is not that he correctly 
guesses what will happen in the future, but that — for him — there is no future. His 
knowledge is eternally present. 

If he is everlasting, then he will know everything that has happened in the past, and 
everything that is happening in the present. He will also be aware now of those 
things in the present which will determine what happens in the future. In this sense, 


God might be said to ‘know’ the future, even though he has not been there yet! 


The central problem with this argument for theists concerns human freedom and 


responsibility. If God knows what we think we freely choose to do, is not our freedom an 


illusion? Once someone knows that something is going to happen, then that thing is not a 
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matter of chance, but inevitable. If it’s not inevitable, then God cannot know it. In other 
words, if God knows what is to come, how can the future be anything but predestined or 


unpreventable? 


In Short 
e If God is omniscient, he knows everything. 
e He therefore knows that I will do X. 


e Therefore, I am not free to choose not to do X. 


Can we then argue that God’s omniscience and contingency are compatible notions? Many 
philosophers have suggested that we can. Most famous argument is that of Philosopher 
Boethius. According to him God is eternal, meaning ‘the whole, simultaneous and perfect 
possession of boundless life.’ According to Boethius, therefore, God’s knowledge is not 
best thought of as foreknowledge. It should rather be thought of as ‘knowledge of a never 
passing instant.’ In that God sees future things present to him. For Boethius, God does not 
foreknow, God simply knows. This argument suggests therefore, that God might know 
that at some point in the future I will freely choose to do X. In this case, my freedom is 
part of what God knows — therefore I remainfree to choose. 


But this argument seems to create a logical problem as follows: 


e lam free to choose if, and only if, there are at least two possible options at the 
moment ofchoosing. 

e If God knows that I am free to choose, he must allow two possible outcomes. 

e Therefore he cannot know which of those outcomes I will choose without denying 


me myfreedom to make that decision. 


An example might be: ‘You can choose any colour you like, as long as it’s red!’ (No 
freedom) or “You can choose any colour you like.’ (Freedom, but I cannot insist that you 


choose red.) 


One way out of this dilemma could be to say that we freely make choices based on many 
factors, both conscious and unconscious. We do not fully understand these, and therefore 
do not fully appreciate why we make the choices we do. On the other hand, an omniscient 


God would understand all about us, and would therefore know exactly those factors, 
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including our desire not to be predictable, which lead to our apparently ‘free’ choice. 


Check Your progress IT 


Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 


b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. What are reasons given by those who hold the view that God is all-knowing? 


7.6 GOD IS SIMPLE 


The claim that God is simple is an ancient one. But what do we meant to say that God is 
simple? A famous account of divine simplicity comes in Augustine of Hippo’s The City of 
God. Here he says, There is one sole Good, which is simple and therefore unchangeable; 
and that is God. By this Good all good things were created but they are not simple, and for 
that reason they are changeable. The term ‘simple’ applies to things which are in the fullest 
and truest sense divine, because in them there is no difference between substance and 
quality. 

According to Augustine, God is simple because he is immutable. But Augustine also thinks 
that God is simple as not possessing different properties or attributes. He says that the 
expressions such as, ‘the knowledge of God’ or ‘the goodness of God’ are not distinct 
realities in the divine substance. 

According to Anselm of Canterbury, “The supreme nature is simple, thus all things which 
can be said of its essence are simple one and the same thing in it.” Anselm acknowledges 
that those who believe in God use different statements when speaking of God’s nature. 


They say, for example, 


‘God is good’, ‘God is just’, ‘God is wise.’ But these expressions do not imply that God is 
something with really distinct attributes. According to Anselm, there is no distinction 
between God and anything we might want to call ‘the attributes of God.’ Therefore, both 


for Augustine and Anselm, the various attributes the believer ascribe to God in sentences 
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such as, “God is X’, ‘God is Y’ , and so on, are not distinct realities in God. They are God. 
Some defenders of divine simplicity however, have said more than this. For they add that 
God is simple in the sense that there is no real distinction between God’s nature (or 
essence) and God’s existence. According to their account, God is simple since he is 
immutable and since he has no attributes really distinct from himself. They also argue that 
God is simple since existence belongs to God by nature. God is simple since God is Being 
or existence without qualification. Thomas Aquinas famously puts it, God is Ipsum Esse 
Subsistens (Subsisting Being itself). According to Aquinas, God is simple since he is 
immutable and since he is not a being with different attributes. For Aquinas however, 
God is simple since he is not a ‘composite’ of essence and existence. 

The following arguments have been put forward in support of divine simplicity: 

e God cannot be thought of as having changeable properties, distinct from himself, 
since God is the source of all changes. 

e God cannot be thought of as having distinct temporal properties; since God as 
creator of the universe, must transcend time. 

e God is not a material object. So he cannot be thought of as having parts in the way 
that material objects have parts. 

e Something with different properties depends for its existence on the existence and 
conjunction of those properties. But God cannot be something which depends for 
existence on anything. God is the reason why anything exists at all. 

e One cannot distinguish between God and God’s existence or between God’s nature 
and God’s existence, since to do so would imply that existence is something which 


God receives from another. But the being of God is wholly underived. 


These lines of argument are insisting that there must be a dramatic difference between God 
and creatures or contingent beings. Compositeness or lack of simplicity is very much a 
feature of things in the world. These are material, temporal and dependent. How shall 
we preserve God’s transcendence in relation to the created order? For defenders o 


belief in divine simplicity, oneway of doing so is to teach that God is simple. 


7.7 GOD’S NECESSITY 


Since Aristotle, in western philosophical theology God has been conceived as a necessary 
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existent being. Probably, for Aristotle God’s necessary existence meant simply his 
immunity to generation and corruption. This conception is connected with the 
contemporary notion of God’s ‘factual necessity’ which is stated as follows: given that God 
exists, it is impossible that he ever came into or will go out of existence. He is uncaused, 
eternal, incorruptible and indestructible. 

During the Middle Ages, Islamic Philosophers such as al-Farabi began to enunciate 
an even more powerful conception of God’s necessity. According to them, God’s non- 
existence is logically impossible. This conception of God’s necessary existence lay at the 
heat of Anselm’s Ontological argument. It states: if God’s non-existence is logically 
impossible, it follows that he must exist. God is logically necessary being. 

Powerful theological and philosophical reasons are given for taking God’s existence to be 
logically necessary. Philosophically, the conception of God as the greatest conceivable 
being implies his necessary existence in this sense, since logically contingent existence is 
not as great as necessary existence. If God is by definition God is necessary being, in the 
sense of logical necessity, cosmological questions simply do arise with respect to God. His 
existence is self- explanatory in a way that the existence of no other being is. The existence 
of necessary being answers the question, “why is there something rather than nothing?” 
The conceptualist argument also entails the existence of a logically necessary being in 
order to ground the realm of abstract objects. The moral argument leads naturally to such 
a being, since moral values and principles are not plausibly logically contingent. The 
motivation for claiming that God is logically necessary being stems from the conviction 
that God is necessarily the ultimate being in the universe. 

Traditionally, the arguments were given for necessary being for two reasons: The first is 
to halt the regress of causes. Of necessary being no further questions can be asked. The 
second function is to provide a sense of ultimacy to the explanation. It eliminates any 
vagueness or ambiguity in the answer to the question ‘why is there something rather than 
nothing at all?’ If God is personal, then we can speak of him as the cause of the universe. 
There is no mystery about the ultimate foundation of existence, for causal questions and 


ultimacy questions come together in the one logically necessary person: God. 


Check Your progress III 


Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 
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1. Traditionally, what are the reasons given for God as necessary being? 


7.8 LET US SUM UP 


The discussion on the nature and attributes of God helps us to understand what people 
mean by God. In the course of our analysis we discovered that God is the creator or the 
ultimate cause of all the finite beings of the universe. Therefore, he is logically an 
uncaused cause. He is simple and therefore is not limited in his being and knowledge. The 
critical and analytical survey of the nature and attributes of God leads us to comprehend 


the implications this has for religious belief. 


By definition God is the locus and source of all values. Such a being is absolute 


goodness andworthy of worship. 


7.9 KEY WORDS 


Atheism: The conviction that there is no such being called God. 
Agnosticism: The view that there is no conclusive evidence to decide whether God exists 


or not. 


Deism: The idea of an external designer God who created the world, but is not immanent 
within it. 
Idolatry: The literal identification of God with any individual thing or concept. 


Pantheism: An identification of God with the physical universe. 


Panentheism: The belief that God is within everything. 
Theism: Belief in the existence of God. 
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7.11 ANSWERS TO CHECK YOUR PROGRESS 


Answers to Check Your Progress I 


1. According to traditional theism, God is said to be the creator of the universe, 
and he is said to have created it out of nothing (ex nihilo). This is an important 
feature of theistic belief, for it implies that God is not an external force working 
with matter or coming in to animate it, nor is he an agent over against other 
agents. Rather, he is the absolute origin of everything in the universe. There is no 
external material object, no ‘nothingness’ out of which things we have in the world 
can be made. Everything that comes into existence does so as a creative act of God. 


This is the implication of the idea of God as creator. 


Answers to Check Your Progress II 


1. Those who hold that God is all-knowing give the following reasons: 


e God is wholly perfect. He cannot be this if he lacks knowledge. Therefore, God is 
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all knowing. 


e The Order in the world can be accounted for in terms of a God which has 
knowledge. 


e God is the creator of the universe. But creating is an act of intelligence. So God has 
knowledge. 

e Knowledge is something which exists in the world. Since God accounts for all that 
exists in the world and since this must reflect that knowledge is something we can 
ascribe to God. 


These arguments prove that God is omniscient or all-knowing 


Answers to Check Your Progress III 


1. Traditionally, the arguments were given for necessary being for two reasons: The 
first is to halt the regress of causes. Of necessary being no further questions can be asked. 
The second function is to provide a sense of ultimacy to the explanation. It eliminates any 
vagueness or ambiguity in the answer to the question ‘why is there something rather than 
nothing at all?’ If God is personal, then we can speak of him as the cause of the 
universe. There is no mystery about the ultimate foundation of existence, for causal 
questions and ultimacy questions come together in the one logically necessary person: 


God. 
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UNIT 8 TRADITIONAL ARGUMENTS FOR GOD’S 
EXISTENCE 


Structure 


8.0 Objectives 

8.1 Introduction 

8.2 Augustine on the Existence of God 
8.3 Ontological Argument 

8.4 Cosmological Argument (Five Ways of Aquinas) 
8.5 Kalam Cosmological Argument 
8.6Teleological Argument 

8.7 Moral Argument 

8.8 Argument from Religious Experience 
8.9 Let Us Sum Up 

8.10 Key Words 

8.11 Further Readings and References 
8.12 Answers to Check Your Progress 


8.0 OBJECTIVES 


The main objective of this unit is to give the student some of the traditional arguments 
about the Existence of God. While it gives some arguments, there is no attempt made to 
formulate a universal proof for the existence of God. What we are trying to do is to 
examine some of the traditional arguments about God’s existence. The basis for these 
arguments is reason, but then we realize and have to accept that the topic we are 
studying, namely, the Existence of God, is such that we cannot come to any universal 
conclusion, given the topic of our study. Hence we shall examine the place that proofs 
hold in such a context and the significance of some of these arguments. Thus, by the end of 
this unit you should be able: 


e to have a basic understanding of some proofs for the existence of God; 


e to differentiate the ontological, cosmological, teleological and moral arguments; 
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e to relate it to the positions of Augustine, Bonaventure and Duns Scotus 


e to understand the character of an argument for the existence of God 


8.1 INTRODUCTION 


Most believers do not need proofs for the existence of God, even so we feel the need to 
speak of arguments in favour of the existence of God. On the other hand, most non- 
believers or atheists would not feel the need of proving their non-belief or non- 
acceptance of God, because they see this as most natural In such a scenario, 
the responsibility then seems to be on the believers to give some arguments to prove the 
existence of God. While we agree that there can never be a universal proof for the 
existence of God, even so we can definitely speak of arguments in favour of the 
existence of God. The aim of this chapter is to examine certain arguments that have 
traditionally been used to prove, or demonstrate, the existence of God. We shall examine 
different types of arguments, and we shall also look at some individual philosophers, who 
had significant arguments to prove the existence of God. 

We need to look into the actual demonstration of God’s existence, that its, the ways to 
show that the proposition “God exists” is true. We need to ask the question, “Is this 
proposition evident or not?” Evident is that which shows itself to us directly, so that it 
does not need any demonstration. For a proposition to be evident, at least as far as we 
are concerned, both the subject and the predicate must be known to us. If they are not, 
the proposition is not evident. Does this then mean that it is not true? No. It may not be 
evident but it may be true, although the truth of this proposition may have to be 
demonstrated. If the proposition ‘God exists” were evident, then there would not be any 
atheists. But there are atheists, because this is not an evident proposition, although it may 
be true, and certain, and therefore, it needs to be demonstrated. This is necessary because 
the terms of the proposition are not known to us directly. Since we do not see God directly, 
we have to prove that God exists. But the question remains that is a universal proof for the 


existence of God possible? 


8.2 AUGUSTINE ON THE EXISTENCE OF GOD 
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In the teachings of St. Augustine there is a vast difference between God and the world. God 
is eternal, is transcendent, all good, all wise, absolute in every way. He is the cause of 
everything, the creator of the universe out of nothing. He also taught that God in the 
beginning, predetermined everything so that he knew from the first what would happen to 
all his creatures through-out eternity. The God of Augustine is the idealization of 
everything that man considers good and worthy. He is absolute, perfect goodness, the 
source, and creator of everything. He knows everything, and has so controlled the universe 
that everything is determined by him forever. 

St. Augustine’s central proof of God’s existence is from thought, the proof from within. It 
begins from the apprehension of the mind of necessary and changeless truths which is 
present to all. This truth is superior to the mind which cannot change it or amend it. The 
mind varies in its apprehension of truth, but truth remains ever the same. Eternal truths 
must be founded on being, and reflect the ground of all truth. They reflect the necessity 
and immutability of God, who isthe ground of eternal and necessary truths. 

St. Augustine also seeks to prove the existence of God from the external and corporeal 
world but these are more like hints, or reminders. He was keen to show that all creation 
proclaims God, who is recognized in the dynamic attitude of the soul towards God. The 
soul seeks happiness, and some seek it outside themselves. St. Augustine tries to show 
that creation cannot give the soul the perfect happiness it seeks, but points upwards to the 
living God who must be sought within. He seeks to demonstrate the existence of God from 
his effects. He views the rational knowledge of God in close connection with the search of 


the soul for the Truth which is a kind of self-revelation of God to the soul. 


8.3 ONTOLOGICAL ARGUMENT 


The first type of argument that is used to show the existence of God is the ontological 
argument, and it is so called because it attempts to show that the very concept of God, 
implies its existence in reality. That is to say, if a person is able to clearly conceive the idea 
of God then he or she ought to be able to understand and accept that God must exist. It was 
St. Anselm, the eleventh century Archbishop of Canterbury, who first gave a serious 


formulation of this argument. His argument was as follows: 
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God is the greatest possible being — “that than which nothing greater can be thought”. 


God exists at least in the mind or understanding. 

A being, who exists only in the mind, is not so great as a being, who exists in reality as 
well as inthe mind. 

If God existed only in the mind, he would not be the greatest possible being. 

Therefore, “that than which nothing greater can be thought” must exist in the mind as well 


as in reality. 


Hence, God must exist in reality (as well as in the mind). 

This argument met with many objections because of its claim that the existence of 
something canbe inferred merely from its definition. 

Gaunilo, a Benedictine monk and a contemporary of Anselm, produced a parallel 
argument, substituting the concept of God with that of the “most perfect island”. 
Following Anselm’s argument, logically the ‘most perfect island’ must exist in reality. But 
that is obviously not the case, thus, casting doubt on Anselm’s argument. But Anselm 
replied that this argument applied only to God, because the concept of God is unique, in 
the sense that God is the only necessary being, and includes the conception of aseity — self- 
existence — as a part of its meaning. All other beings, as the ‘island’ are finite and 
dependent objects, and hence not necessary. Hence, we can always conceive of a more 
perfect island, but God is already the greatest possible being, and nothing greater can be 
thought of. We cannot think of a more perfect God, while we can always think of a more 
perfect island. 

Descartes reopened the discussion on the ontological argument by reformulating it, and 
asserting that existence must be among the defining properties of God. Just as the defining 
characteristic of a triangle is that the sum of its internal angles is equal to the sum of two 
right angles, in a similar manner existence must be among the defining characteristics of 
God. Although, a Immanuel Kant objected to this argument, because he said, that one 
cannot legitimately think of ‘existence’ as a property which an entity may or may not 
have, or have to varying degrees. When we say of something that ‘it exists’, we are talking 
of it as already actualized. Existence is not a ‘property’ of a thing, as for instance it 
being red or blue or yellow is, and as a property, it doesn’t add anything to the 
conception of a thing. This debate of whether existence can be considered a property or 
not, marks a lasting issue in the history of modern western thought, which was continued 


by Bertrand Russell well into the twentieth century. 
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8.4 COSMOLOGICAL ARGUMENT 


Another argument that strives to prove the existence of God is the so-called “Cosmological 
Argument’. This argument strives to proceed from the fact of the existence of the world, to 
a transcendent creator. These arguments originate in the thinking of Aristotle, and have 
been presented by St. Thomas Aquinas, who used Aristotle’s ideas as the intellectual 
medium to put down his own religious philosophy. These are commonly referred to as 


the ‘Five Ways’. His arguments could be presented as follows. 


First Way (from motion) 


Everything that moves is moved by something. 
That mover is in turn moved by something else again. 
But this chain of movers cannot be infinite or movement would not have started in the first 


place. Therefore, there must be an unmoved mover, whom we call God. 


Second Way (from the nature of the efficient cause) 


Everything has a cause. 

Every cause itself has a cause. 

But you cannot have an infinite number of causes. 

Therefore, there must be an uncaused cause, which causes everything to happen 
without itself being caused by anything else. 


Such an uncaused cause is what people understand by ‘God.’ 


Third Way (from possibility and necessity) 


Individual things come into existence and later cease to exist. 
Therefore, at one time none of them were in existence. 
But something comes into existence only as a result of something else that already 


exists. Not all things can be ONLY possible. There must be one that is of itself 
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necessary. Therefore, there must be a being whose existence is necessary, by which 


we understand ‘God’. 


Another form of the Cosmological Argument is the KALAM ARGUMENT. It was spelt 
out bythe Muslim philosophers Al-Kindi and Al-Ghazali in the ninth and tenth century. 


8.5 KALAM COSMOLOGICAL ARGUMENT 


The Kalam Argument for the existence of God originated and became highly developed in 
Islamic theology during the late Middle Ages. It gets its name from the word "kalam", 
which refers to Arabic philosophy or theology. It is an Arabic term that literally means 
‘argue’ or ‘discuss’, though it has also been translated as ‘theology’ or ‘dialectical 
theology’. Traditionally, the argument was used to demonstrate the impossibility of an 
actual infinite existence, in the real world, as well as an argument demonstarating the 
problem with infinite temporal regress, thus, showing that the universe cannot be eternal. In 
recent years these philosophical arguments have been corroborated by scientific 
discoveries, and mathematical insights viz., aspects of the Big Bang theory and Hilbert’s 
paradox of the Grand Hotel. The most thorough and articulate proponent of the argument 


today is Dr. William Lane Craig. 


8.5.1 Statement of the (modern) deductive Kalam Cosmological Argument: 


Everything that begins to exist has a cause of its existence — causal principle. 

The universe (space, time, and matter) began to exist — it is corroborated by the 
implications of two scientific arguments, the Big Bang theory, and the second law 
of thermodynamics. 

Therefore, the universe has a cause of its existence. 

Sub-argument: 

As the cause of the universe (space, time, and matter), the cause must be outside of 

space, time and matter, and therefore be spaceless, timeless, and immaterial. Moreover, the 

cause must be a personal agent, otherwise there would be no justification for an 

impersonal cause to be able to produce the universe at any point in time. 


Therefore, a personal God exists. 
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The first premise of the argument is the claim that everything that begins to exist has a 
cause for its existence. In order to infer from this that the universe has a cause of its 
existence the proponent of the Kalam Cosmological argument must prove that the past is 
finite, that the universe began to exist at a certain point in time. The crucial premise of the 
Kalam Cosmological argument, then, is the second: “The universe began to exist”. How do 
we know that the universe has a beginning of its existence? Might not the universe 
stretch back in time into infinity, always having existed? The proponent of the Kalam 
Cosmological argument must show that this cannot be the case, if their argument is to be 
successful, which they have tried to do by demonstrating the contradictory nature of 


infinite regress in time, and on the basis of certain scientific principles and discoveries. 


Check Your Progress I 


Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer 


b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit 


1. What are the strengths and the weaknesses of the 
Ontological Argument? 


8.6 TELEOLOGICAL ARGUMENT 


This argument is related to the sense of the word ‘telos’ which signifies the meaning end or 
purpose. Here, we are speaking of the telos of the world. In a way this argument also 
argues that the sense of purposeful design that we see in nature suggests that the world has a 
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designer, namely God. That is why this argument is also referred to as the Way of Design 
or the Fourth Way of Aquinas. 

Thomas Aquinas links the idea of causation to that of purpose, in line with the Aristotelian 
idea of causation. He says that causation includes the idea of the purpose of a thing. He 
holds that goal directed behavior is in all beings, even if they lack awareness. Such beings 
that lack awareness are directed to their goal by someone who has the awareness, and 
understanding that they themselves lack. Everything in nature is directed to its goal. 

While this is one of the traditional arguments, it was best explained by William Paley 
(1743 — 1805). He gave the example saying that if one was to find a watch lying on the 
ground, one would assume that it had a maker and had been designed by a watch maker. 
This would be natural because one can see immediately that it is made up of different 
parts which work together. They work in harmony to tell us the time. The world too, 
he says, is like a machine, with different parts designed so that they have a part to play in 
the whole. The intricate design of the world in which, like the watch, different parts work 
together in such a way that suggest a complex design and planning. The design is such that 
when looked at as a whole, one cannot but think of the designer of the world, who is 
argued to be God. 

Religious common sense tends to look at the intricacy of nature as pointing to a God, who 
is the designer, and provides a purpose to creation. There is no evidence to sustain an 
analogy between human creativity, and the idea of a divine creator. It is difficult to sustain 
the teleological approach as a logical argument. At best, we can only say that the world 
appears to have some order and purpose. For the believer, it supports his or her belief. But 


to the atheist, it is logically inconclusive. 


8.7 MORAL ARGUMENT 


This line of argument examines those aspects of human experience, which relate to 
religion. It asks whether there is anything in the way in which people respond to the idea 
of God which can be used to prove that God exists. One possibility is the experience of 
morality, namely that we have a sense of what we ought to do, and also a sense of guilt 
when one realizes that one has done what is believed to be wrong. The second possibility 
is religious experience, itself. Moral rules arise as God’s commands, which can be based 


on a look at human nature, and the structures of the world, or as the product of human 
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society, and human choice. 

We look at the second possibility. Aristotle related morality to his idea of a final cause. He 
held that we ought to do that which leads to our maximum self-fulfillment. Once we 
discover our true nature we will want to act accordingly. By this approach, we could say 
that morality is rational and objective. If one experiences moral obligation, it implies that 
one is free to act, and that one will experience happiness as a result of virtue. For this to 
be possible, there has to be some overall ordering principle which will reward virtue with 
happiness, and this might be called God. This was also, the argument of Immanuel Kant. 
He argues that you cannot prove the existence of God, but one’s sense of morality implies 
that the world is ordered in a moral way, and that this in turn implies belief in God. 

If one believes that there is an objective moral order, it may be used either to suggest that 
the world is created by a moral being, God, or to show that morality is well established on 
objective rational grounds, and no God is needed. On the other hand, if morality is a 
human product, no God is required to account for moral experience. Hence, the moral 
argument cannot prove the existence of God. At most, it can illustrate the way in which the 
idea of God is used in situations, where there is a moral choice to be made. This is the fifth 


way of St. Thomas Aquinas. 


8.8 ARGUMENT FROM RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 


There is in every person the capability of self-transcendence in every experience. That is 
to say, a very ordinary this-worldly experience seems to point beyond itself and reveals 
something about the meaning of life as a whole. It reveals to us the religious, and the 
transcendent dimension. Some philosophers use this as an argument for the existence of 


God. 


For those who have had a religious experience, it is impossible to doubt the existence of 
God. One cannot argue against their experience. But then the issue is that there are various 
ways of interpreting what has been experienced. What one person calls God may have a 
perfectly alternative explanation to someone else. While we could be mistaken about an 
experience, it is also possible that we might have a correct experience, and have truly 
experienced God. This is true also of our religious experience. But this requires a previous 
knowledge of what God is so that we can say whether the experience is correct or not. 


The problem is that such knowledge is not possible of God. Because if there was such 
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knowledge then there would be no discussion on the existence of God, because if God 
exists then its existence would be evident to all, and there would be no such debate. Hence, 
if religious experience is a source of knowledge of God, it remains convincing only to 
those who accept or share this experience. But to the philosopher, the proposition “God 
exists’ can be either correct, incorrect, or meaningless. Religious experience can thus, 
become the basis for the argument for the existence of God only when all people accept 
one definition of the word ‘God’. 

If religious experience according to different cultures can be found to have a common core, 
then there is hope of coming to a common understanding of the term ‘God’. But if we do 
not arrive at acommon core then most will be unconvinced by the argument from religious 
experience. This argument may be enlightening and persuasive, but it is not logically 
compelling. That is why this argument is not much liked by philosophers. However, for 


people with a religious mind, it is the most persuasive of all arguments. 


Check Your Progress II 


Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 


b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. What are the limitations of the teleological argument, and argument from religious 


experience in establishing proofs for the existence of God? 


8.9 LET US SUM UP 


The Ontological Argument follows the apriori approach. While the cosmological, 
teleological, moral, and religious experience approaches are aposteriori. While 
considering the arguments about the existence of God it is good to remember that God is 
not something which might or might not happen to exist. We have to understand the 
concept of necessary existence. God does not merely happen to exist. Neither can God 


come into existence or pass out of existence, since such a being would not be God. If 
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God’s existence is possible, then it is necessary. It is the very essence of the concept of 


God to exist, and it is being itself, and not just ‘a’ being. 


Hence when we try to give arguments about the existence of God, we do not try to show 
the existence of God as the existence of one entity alongside others, but we are speaking 
about a fundamental way of regarding the whole universe. It is about the structure of being 


itself and not merely about the possible existence of ‘a’ being. 


All in all, the ontological argument has made us aware of the logical problems in speaking 
about God as “that than which no greater can be thought’. It has also made us aware of the 
distinction between conceptual perfection, and an existential perfection. The claim that the 
existence of something can be inferred from its definition does not seem possible for most 


people. 


The cosmological arguments and the argument from design suggest that there are features 
of this world, which enable the mind to go beyond experience. We try to understand the 
cause of everything, and we also try to understand why the world as we experience it is as 
it is. 

The moral argument suggests that together with freedom and morality, we have an 


intuitionof God. This is more evident every time we have or experience a moral obligation. 


The argument from religious experience cannot be conclusive because experience is always 
open to various interpretations. Yet, religious experience keeps us focused on the fact that 
at the heart of religion, there is in man a struggle to express our belief in God. Religious 
experience is a context in which we try to understand the existence of God. 

Finally, these arguments may not be conclusive but they are significant because they 
indicate the thought process of a religiously inclined person. It indicates in a special way 
what they understand by the word ‘God’ and how they use that word. For a believer these 
arguments reinforce their faith. For the agnostic or the atheist, they are unlikely to be 
convincing. But all in all, at least they show us the real differences in various perspectives 
that the belief in God implies. As it is said, “For him who believes, no proof is needed. For 


him who does not belief, no proof will ever be sufficient.” 
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8.10 KEY WORDS 


Act: the perfection of a being, or the existence of a being. 
Argument: offering reasons and causes in support of a conclusion. 


Atheist: a person who denies the existence of God. 

Being: whatever exists or may exist; something existing in its own way. 

Causation: the principle by virtue of which anything is produced 

Concept: abstract, universal idea; the intellectual representation of an object. 

Contingent: uncertain, non-necessary, non-essential, accidental; a being which exists, 
but which may notexist. 

Cosmological Argument: reasons offered in proof of God’s existence, based on the 
orderthat exists in the world. 


Existence: that which makes a thing to be. 


Experience: sense awareness, an immediate and direct perception of reality. 
God: the supreme being, creator of all things, the first cause, the most perfect 
of allbeings, in the montheistic view. 


Immutability: the inability to change or be changed. 


Moral Argument: based on man’s consciousness of universal and absolute binding 
characterof the moral law. 


Necessary: that which needs to be there by all means if a certain end is to be achieved. 


Ontological: related to the study of being. 


Potency: a tendency to actuality; a dormant capacity or faculty. 


Proposition: a judgement symbolised in words and so arranged as to convey a complete 


thought. 
Reality: anything that exists, independent of man (could be actual or existent.). 
Soul: a spirit or entity that is supposed to be only in all living things. (Greek 


psyche, or Latin anima.) 


Teleological: related to the end, purpose or final cause. 


Telos: end. 
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8.12 ANSWERS TO CHECK YOUR PROGRESS 


Answers to Check Your Progress I 


1. It attempts to show that the very concept of the idea of God implies his existence in 
reality. That is to say, if a person is able to clearly conceive the idea of God, then he or 
she ought to be able to understand, and accept that God exists. It was St. Anselm, the 
eleventh century Archbishop of Canterbury, who first gave a serious formulation of this 
argument. 
This argument is aprioi, and it can be applied only to God, because the concept of God is 
unique, in the sense that God is the only necessary being. All other beings, as the ‘perfect 
island’ are finite objects, and hence not necessary. Hence, we can always conceive a more 
perfect island, but God is already the greatest possible being, and nothing greater can be 
thought of. We cannot think of a more perfect God, while we can always think of a more 
perfect island. It is a consistent argument, but one that will hardly convince an atheist or an 


agnostic of God’s existence. 


2. The Cosmological argument consists of the Five Ways of St. Thomas. This argument 
strives to proceed from the fact of the existence of the world to a transcendent creator. 
These arguments originate in the thinking of Aristotle, and have been presented by Thomas 
Aquinas, who used Aristotle’s ideas as the intellectual medium to put down his own 
religious philosophy. These are commonly referred to as the Five Ways. The first three 
types are: First Way. (from motion.) Second Way. (from the nature of the efficient cause.) 
Third Way. (from possibility and necessity.) 

Another form of the Cosmological Argument is the Kalam Argument. It was spelt out by 
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the Muslim philosophers Al-Kindi and Al-Ghazali in the ninth and tenth century. 

The Kalam Argument was used to demonstrate the impossibility of an actual infinite 
existence inthe real world, as well as an argument demonstrating the problem with infinite 
temporal regress, thus, showing that the universe cannot be eternal. In recent years these 
philosophical arguments have been corroborated by scientific discoveries and 
mathematical insights, viz., aspects of the Big Bang theory, and Hilbert’s paradox of the 
Grand Hotel. 


Answers to Check Your Progress II 


1. The teleological argument is also called the argument by design, and at best it indicates 
that there appears to be an order or purpose to the created world, however it does not 
logically, establish the existence of God. To an atheist the teleological argument would be 
logically inconclusive. Likewise, the argument by religious experience is indubitable for 
the person who has had the religious experience, however, unless we have a common 
understanding for the concept of God, it will not be a logically compelling argument. 
Differences in culture will have to be shown to have a common core as to the 
understanding of God. Unless that can be achieved, this type of argument will be 
compelling and persuasive for a person who believes in religion and God, but for an 


atheist, it will remain unconvincing. 
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Unit9 THE PROBLEM OF EVIL“ 


Structure 

9.0 Objective 

9.1 Introdcution 

9.2 The Logical Problem of Evil 

9.3 The Evidential Problem of Evil 
9.4 Free Will Theodicy 

9.5 Soul Building Theodicy 

9.6 Best of Possible Worlds Theodicy 
9.7 Let Us Sum Up 

9.8 Key Words 

9.9 Further Readings and References 
9.10 Answer to Check Your Progress 


9.0 Objectives 


In this unit, we will discuss one of the important problems in the philosophy of religion and 
theology; the problem of evil. Considering the wide arena of debate, even contemporary 
philosophers and theologists are contesting the discussions around the problem of evil. The 
problem of evil as discussed by contemporary philosophers presupposes the idea of a single 
god which is all benevolent, omniscient, and omnipotent. This presupposition gave the 


problem of evil its basic structure that we are going to discuss. 


At the end of this unit learner will be able to understand, 


e The logical and evidential problem of evil 
e The concept of thodicy; free will theodicy, soul building theodicy, best of possible 
worlds theodicy. 


9.1 Introduction 


“Himanshu Parcha, Assistant Professor of Philosophy, Unitedworld School of Liberal Arts and Mass 
Communication, Karnavati University. 
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What do the two literary texts — Jude the Obscure, and The Brothers Karamazov — have in 
common? The protagonists of both the texts — Jude and Ivan respectively reject the idea of 
God. Their rejection of God is based on the presence of evil in society. For Ivan the suffering 
of children is the embodiment of evil, he argues that if a God exists, who promises harmony 
and forgiveness, then what explains the suffering of children. Because of this presence of evil 
in the form of the suffering of children Ivan rejects the idea of God. Jude’s rejection of God is 
not based on the logical argument like Ivan, his reasons for the rejection of God are more 
personal and intimate. Through multiple failures in his social life Jude moves away from the 
idea of God, he argues that if God had existed then I would not have failed in my life. Both 
texts shed light on important aspects of the idea of evil and its connection with the presence 


of God. 


Here the question arises: what do we mean by the concept of evil? In our daily lives, we face 
different types of evil, some are explainable, and some are not. In a general sense, pain and 
suffering are closely associated with the aspect of evil. Anything that brings a drastic 
discomfort to human life is usually bracketed in the very category of evil. But are these the 
only criteria to define it? Are there any other parameters that one needs to consider while 
categorizing evil? In this regard, the existence of Omni-qualities or the supreme being also 


comes under purview. 


Generally, all monotheistic religions believe that there exists a divine being who is all 
benevolent, omnipresent, and omniscient. The evils of this world that we face in our daily 
lives pose a challenge to the very existence of such a being, and thereby to all such religions. 
This means that such a divine being has all the power, knowledge, and moral disposition to 
prevent all kinds of evil, and the presence of evil creates a situation that is logically not 
possible. This logical inconsistency between all benevolent, omnipresent, and omniscient, 
and the evils of this world give rise to the logical problem of evil. Furthermore, the evils of 
this world generate possibilities in which the existence of such a divine being is improbable. 
From an epistemological point of view, evils of this world provide evidence against the 
existence of such a divine being, when we specifically focus on the evidence part then the 


version of this problem is known as the evidential problem of evil. 


Philosophers and theologians have reasoned that why would a being who is all benevolent, 
omnipresent, and omniscient cause, allow or permit evil. This exercise of finding God’s 


reasons for permitting evil is known as theodicy. There are different versions of theodicies 
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available in theological and philosophical literature. The most prominent of all these 
theodicies is free will theodicy, which states that evils are not due to God rather they are due 
to the free actions of human agents; the soul building theodicy states that God permitted evil 
in order to inculcate different virtues; an interesting theodicy is due to Leibniz, this is known 
as possible worlds theodicy, which proposes that God would have allowed evils because best 
of all possible worlds contain evils and because God is all benevolent he has the moral 
disposition to offer best of all possible worlds. This suggests that the problem of evil is based 
on a basic question that these theodicies are raising, i.e., whether God has reasons for not 


preventing evils. 

Check Your Progress I 

Note: a) Use space provided for your answer. 

b) Check your answer with those provided at the end of this unit. 


1. What is the problem of evil? 


9.2 The Logical Problem of Evil 


The logical problem of evil possibly finds its origin in the works of ancient Greek 
philosopher Epicurus. Many believe that it was Epicurus (who, some say, was an atheist) who 
rejected the idea of God on highlighting the logical inconsistency. David Hume also credited 
Epicurus for the formulation of the logical problem of evil. Hume’s character Philo in his 
Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion states that: 

Epicurus’s old questions are yet unanswered 

"Is God willing to prevent evil, but not able? Then he is not omnipotent. Is he able, 
but not willing? Then he is malevolent. Is he both able and willing? Then from whence 
comes evil?" 


(David Hume, Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion, 1779, p.186) 
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The Epicurean saying quoted above focuses, basically, on two aspects 1) God’s ability, and 
2) God’s disposition/will, which means that God’s omnipotence and omniscience provided 
him with all the abilities to prevent all kinds of evil, and his goodness shows that God has 
dispositions to prevent every kind of evils which he can prevent. From this, we can deduce 
that there is a logical inconsistency between God and evil, which means if there is God then 
there would not be any evils, and if there are evils then there would not be such God which 
has all the qualities mentioned above. Alvin Plantinga argues that “most contemporary 
philosophers who hold that evil constitutes a difficulty for theistic belief claim to detect 
logical inconsistency” (Plantinga, 1982, p.83). To understand this logical inconsistency, let us 


put the matter a bit formally: 


(a) A divine being who is all benevolent, omnipresent, and omnipotent exists. 


(b) Evil exists. 


We can describe two propositions as logically incompatible if we can derive contradiction by 
adding them to other propositions which are logically necessary propositions. The logical 


inconsistency between (a) and (b) can be seen in virtue of the following two propositions: 
(P1) An all benevolent being prevents every evil it can prevent. 
(P2) An omnipotent and omniscient being can prevent all evils. 


The basic analysis of proposition (P1) and (P2) shows that both these propositions are 
necessarily true because the truth of these propositions is, in some sense, warranted by the 
meaning of the terms like “omniscient”, “omnipotent”, “all benevolent’, etc. In (P1) the 
presence of “all benevolent” shows that God has the disposition to prevent every evil it can 
prevent, similarly in (P2) the presence of “omniscience” and “omnipotent” shows that God 
has all the knowledge and power to prevent all evils. So that is why these propositions are 
necessarily true. Now if club together these necessary propositions with propositions (a) and 
(b), then we reach a kind of contradiction. The combination of (a), (P1), and (P2) imply that 


there is no evil, but there are evils in this world, which simply means that the logical 


implication of the above combination contradicts with (b). 


It seems that the alleged logical inconsistency between the existence of God and the existence 
of evil is based on the fact that both (P1) and (P2) are necessarily true. So, to resolve the 
logical problem of evil, one need to show that either of (P1) and (P2) are not necessarily true. 
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Nelson Pike argues that (P1) is not necessarily true because from all benevolence of God we 
cannot deduce that he will prevent every evil which he can prevent. He argues that the logical 
problem of evil is wrongly based on the premise that God will prevent every evil which he 
can prevent. He tries to resolve the problem of evil by weakening the basic premise of the 


logical problem of evil. He introduced a weakened premise: 


(P3) An all-benevolent being will prevent every evil which he can prevent unless it 


has sufficient reason for permitting evil. 


The very introduction of the proposition (P3) as a premise weakens the logical problem of 
evil. Because it shows that if God has sufficient reason for allowing evil, then God will allow 
evil, and by the very implication of that there remains no logical inconsistency between the 
existence of God and evils in this world. So, the logical incompatibility between the existence 
of God and the evils of this world are eventually based on the fact that whether God has 
sufficient reason for permitting some evils. If God has sufficient reason for not preventing 


some evils, then the logical problem of evil fall. 


Does God really have sufficient reasons for not preventing some evils? The answer to this 


question will be explored in the next section. 


9.3 The Evidential Problem of Evil 


In the previous section, we have seen that the logical problem of evil was based on a very 
logical strong relation, the relation is so strong that the mere introduction of a weakened 
premise which talks about God’s sufficient reasons for not preventing evils collapse the 
complete structure of the logical problem of evil. Philosophers who have strong contention 
that the evils of the world pose a challenge to the existence of God would not find the logical 
solution to the problem of evil constructive and conclusive. 

The basic challenge to the belief in the existence of God does not come from the basic fact 
that there exists evil in the world, rather the challenge comes from how much and how severe 
kinds of evils exist in the world. The challenge to the theistic belief comes from what Marilyn 


McCord Adams calls “horrendous evil”: 


Among the evils that infect this world, some are worse than others. I want to try to capture the 
most pernicious of them within the category of horrendous evils, which I define (for present 
purposes) as ‘evils the participation in which (that is, the doing or suffering of which) 
constitutes prima facie reason to doubt whether the participant’s life could (given their 
inclusion in it) be a great good to him/her on the whole’. The class of paradigm horrors 
includes both individual and massive collective suffering . . . 
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[E]examples include the rape of a woman and the axing off of her arms, psycho-physical 
torture whose ultimate goal is the disintegration of personality, betrayal of one’s own deepest 
loyalties, child abuse of the sort described by Ivan Karamazov, child pornography, parental 
incest, slow death by starvation, the explosion of nuclear bombs overpopulated areas. 


(Adams, 1999, p. 26). 
The evils which Adams’ characterized as horrendous are harder to deal with from a logical 
point of view, and a mere logical theodicy cannot answer why there are such evils exist in the 
world. Such evils provide strong evidence or reason against the existence of a being who is 
all benevolent, omniscient, and omnipotent. Even if we consider the weaker premise (P3), 
there are no sufficient reasons which can justify the existence of such horrendous evils. 
Therefore, it is extremely unreasonable for one to think that God might have sufficient 
reasons for not preventing such evils, which, in some sense, means God also lacks the 


capacity to have sufficient reasons altogether. 


The problem posed by the evidential relation between the horrendous evils of this world and 
the existence of God is much more serious and problematic than the problem posed by the 
logical inconsistency between the existence of God and the evils of this world. To understand 
the difference between these two problems we first need to consider the difference between 
what we considerasGod’s reasons for not preventing evils, and what are God’s actual 
reasons for not preventing evils. This difference is sufficiently highlighted by David Lewis in 
his 1993 paperEvil for Freedom’s Sake? He makes a difference between “defence” and 
“theodicy”, defence refers to what we think God’s reasons for not preventing and evils, and 
theodicy refers to God’s actual reasons for not preventing evils. The resolution of the logical 
problem of evil by introducing a weaker premise can be classified as a defence, but that 
defence is not sufficient to resolve the evidential problem of evil. To resolve the evidential 
problem of evil one need to know God’s actual reasons for not preventing such evils, but 
knowing God’s actual reasons would be unwise, here Lewis suggested a middle path. He 
argues that one can start from somewhat plausible hypotheses like the weakened logical 
premise and from there one can advance to more complex hypotheses to understand God’s 
actual reasons for not preventing such evils. In the upcoming sections, we will be discussing 


various attempts about finding God’s reasons for not preventing evils. 


Check Your Progress II 


Note: a) Use space provided for your answer. 
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b) Check your answer with those provided at the end of this unit. 


1. What is the logical problem of evil? 


9.4 Free Will Theodicy 


One of the earliest attempts to understand God’s reasons for not preventing evil was 
developed by St. Augustine. He argues that God has created human beings in his own image 
and provided them with free will for their development and flourishment. But instead of 
using this free will for development humans misused free will and chose the path of sin. This 
sin is the origin of every kind of evil in this world, which means that it is not God who is 
responsible for free will rather it is the free actions of human beings that resulted in different 
evils. Augustine clearly stated that evil does not exist as an independent ontological category 
rather it is the “privation of good”, which means evils exist only in the absence of good, and 
this privation of good happen only because of the free actions of human agents. 

The debate between free will and predetermination is a complex one. The free will theodicy 
talks about the libertarian idea of the existence of free will that is not bound by any external 
force, not even God. In this manner, the idea of ‘freedom of man’ takes frontal importance. 
Thus, any action taken by man is not an impact of any force, highlighting the importance of 
his free will. This can be propounded by a three-step theory- i) the idea of libertarian free will 
of utmost importance; ii) considering the freedom of the subject, not even God can cause the 
person to do what is truly right; iii) in this regard, God should create a world where agents 


have free will. 
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The argument that therefore lies here is that even though libertarian free will is appealing, 
there are satisfactory accounts of libertarian free will are not yet available. It is because to 
claim that there is no external force in causal of action is a problematic aspect. This is to 
claim that the agent is in some way a cause of the action. But the very understanding of 
causation becomes complicated here and brings up multiple questions. Besides, the very 
unrestricted aspect that follows the idea of free will is problematic in every way. At what 
point does one restrict the other to practice their free will? Should one let heinous crime 
happen without intervening, considering the idea of libertarian free will? Another point being, 
that just because libertarian free will is an utmost important concept, would that warrant one 
to exert power and cruelty among others. Further, some evils are caused by natural actions 
like accidents or calamities like earthquakes, unprecedented fires, floods, etc. This being not 
caused by any agent or morally wrong character defies the entire debate over the existence of 


evil and the debate around the problem of evil. 


9.5 Soul Building Theodicy 


Developed by John Hick, the soul-building theodicy propounds that the evils of the world can 
be justified if one views God as an environment. This environment facilitates people with 
experiences, through which people can practice their personal choice and undergo spiritual 
growth. This thereby would result in their communion with God. In this process, Hick 
suggests that an individual undergoes the phase of soul-making. The idea herein is that God 
created the world for the greater good and hence is justified with a specific purpose in mind. 
This is to say that the world is perfectly designed and when one views evil as a problem, they 
assume the world to be a hedonistic paradise. 

The problems with this theodicy are multifold. If God is really justified in designing this 
world, then what about horrendous atrocities meted out on humankind like the holocaust, and 
even the widespread of a global pandemic? Plus, it seems very inappropriate that the world 
should contain such horrible sights merely to gain spiritual growth and insights while 
growing up. Further Hick does not provide any justification for animal pain and the atrocities 
that children and kids go through- be it through disease or through the ills meted out by 
adults. Moreover, if soul-building is actually the purpose of life, then with the present 
situation on earth, the human race is failing at it (with many people dying young before 
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responding to temptations, facing challenges, and undergoing spiritual growth). On the other 
hand, many people live the life of luxury without any moral baggage that accompanies them 


in the journey. 


9.6 Best of Possible Worlds Theodicy 


This was the theodicy that was posited in contrast to the problem of evil by the medieval 
philosopher Leibniz. The idea behind this theodicy is based on the fact that God is 
omnipresent, all-benevolent, and omnipotent. Hence, God created the existing world. In this 
regard, God could have created a different world or no world at all, which by extension 
means that there are multiple worlds. Because God is Omnipresent and Omnipotent, he knew 
which possible world would be the best and therefore led to its creation and since he is all- 
benevolent, he chose to create that world. This, therefore, means that God created the best 
possible world. Leading the argument further, Leibniz argues that if there is a possibility of 
the existence of a better world, God wouldn’t have created the present world, which is the 
best possible world. Against the argument that one can always imagine a world that is less 
evil than one present, Leibniz posits the argument that this merely remains a product of an 
individual’s imagination. Thereby, he says that any world that does not contain the evils of 
the present world can very possibly contain the evils of a much greater extent. Thereby, one 
can very well claim that God created evil to which Leibniz claims that evil is not a thing in its 
essence but a source to move an individual away from the goodness of The One. Criticized 
for its overly optimistic approach, Voltaire made a satirical commentary against Leibniz 
stating that the world contains many evils that forgo such a positive perspective. Even 
Bertrand Russell rejected Leibniz’s theory and claimed that moral and physical evil 
necessitates its origin from a metaphysical evil. Whereby, meaning that evil in its essence is a 


thing and according to Leibniz all things are good, which is why evil is also good. 


Check Your Progress IIT 


Note: a) Use space provided for your answer. 


b) Check your answer with those provided at the end of this unit 


1. What are the relations between free will theodicy and soul building theodicy? 
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9.7 LET US SUM UP 


In this unit, we have discussed the problem of evil and its various formulations. The logical 
problem of evil states that there is a logical inconsistency between the existence of God and 
the evils of this world. We have seen that the logical problem of evil can be resolved by 
developing a mere logical theodicy that we can develop by introducing weaker premises to 
show the connection between God and the evils of this world. We discussed that the 
evidential problem of evil is much harder than the logical problem of evil because it is based 
on the evidential relations between the God and evils of this world, and no theodicies can 
possibly resolve this problem. After discussing these two primary formulations of the 
problem of evil, we discussed various attempts to find out God’s reasons for not preventing 


some evils. 


9.8 KEY WORDS 


Omniscient: A being who has the knowledge of everything 

Omnipotent: A being who has the power or ability to perform every action which he wants 
to perform 

Omnibenevolent: A being who possess unlimited goodness 

Theodicy: Philosophical or theological attempts to find out God’s reasons for not preventing 


some evils. 
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9.10 Answers to Check Your Progress 


Answers to Check Your Progress I 


1. The problem of evil is a philosophical problem that attempts to understand the 


relationship between the existence of omniscient, omnipotent, and omnibenevolent 


being with the evils that exist in the world. Generally, all monotheistic religions 


believe that there exists a divine being who is all benevolent, omnipresent, and 


omniscient. The evils of this world that we face in our daily lives pose a challenge to 


the very existence of such a being, and thereby to all such religions. This means that 


such a divine being has all the power, knowledge, and moral disposition to prevent all 


kinds of evil, and the presence of evil creates a situation that is logically not possible. 


This logical inconsistency between all benevolent, omnipresent, and omniscient, and 


the evils of this world give rise to the logical problem of evil. Furthermore, the evils 


of this world generate possibilities in which the existence of such a divine being is 


improbable. From an epistemological point of view, evils of this world provide 


evidence against the existence of such a divine being, when we specifically focus on 


the evidence part then the version of this problem is known as the evidential problem 


of evil. 


Answers to Check Your Progress II 


1. The logical problem of evil possibly finds its origin in the works of ancient Greek 


philosopher Epicurus. Many believe that it was Epicurus (who, some say, was an 


atheist) who rejected the idea of God on highlighting the logical inconsistency. God’s 


omnipotence and omniscience provided him with all the abilities to prevent all kinds 
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of evil, and his goodness shows that God has dispositions to prevent every kind of 
evils which he can prevent. From this, we can deduce that there is a logical 
inconsistency between God and evil, which means if there is God then there would 
not be any evils, and if there are evils then there would not be such God which has all 
the qualities mentioned above. 

The logical problem of evil was based on a very logical strong relation, the relation is 
so strong that the mere introduction of a weakened premise which talks about God’s 
sufficient reasons for not preventing evils collapse the complete structure of the 
logical problem of evil. Philosophers who have strong contention that the evils of the 
world pose a challenge to the existence of God would not find the logical solution to 
the problem of evil constructive and conclusive. The basic challenge to the belief in 
the existence of God does not come from the basic fact that there exists evil in the 
world, rather the challenge comes from how much and how severe kinds of evils exist 
in the world. The challenge to the theistic belief comes from what Marilyn McCord 
Adams calls “horrendous evil”. The evils which Adams’ characterized as horrendous 
are harder to deal with from a logical point of view, and a mere logical theodicy 
cannot answer why there are such evils exist in the world. Such evils provide strong 
evidence or reason against the existence of a being who is all benevolent, omniscient, 
and omnipotent. Even if we consider the weaker premise, there are no sufficient 
reasons which can justify the existence of such horrendous evils. Therefore, it is 
extremely unreasonable for one to think that God might have sufficient reasons for 
not preventing such evils, which, in some sense, means God also lacks the capacity to 


have sufficient reasons altogether. 


Answers To Check Your Progress II 


1. 


Free will theodicy and soul building theodicy are related to each other in an 
interesting manner. Human free will is the first step towards the development of the 
human soul or soul building. St. Augustine argues that God has created human beings 
in his own image and provided them with free will for their development and 
flourishment. But instead of using this free will for development humans misused free 
will and chose the path of sin. This sin is the origin of every kind of evil in this world, 
which means that it is not God who is responsible for free will rather it is the free 


actions of human beings that resulted in different evils. Augustine clearly stated that 
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evil does not exist as an independent ontological category rather it is the “privation of 
good”, which means evils exist only in the absence of good, and this privation of good 
happen only because of the free actions of human agents. The soul-building theodicy 
propounds that the evils of the world can be justified if one views God as an 
environment. This environment facilitates people with experiences, through which 
people can practice their personal choice and undergo spiritual growth. This thereby 
would result in their communion with God. In this process, Hick suggests that an 
individual undergoes the phase of soul-making. The idea herein is that God created 
the world for the greater good and hence is justified with a specific purpose in mind. 
This is to say that the world is perfectly designed and when one views evil as a 
problem, they assume the world to be a hedonistic paradise. This shows that both 
theodicies are related to each other, and the soul building is not possible with free 


will, and free will is there because the process of soul building is still going on. 
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UNIT 10 PROBLEM OF ATHEISM AND 
AGNOSTICISM 


Structure 


10.0 Objectives 

10.1 Introduction 

10.2 Definitions of Atheism and Agnosticism 
10.3 Forms of Atheism and Agnosticism 

10.4 Arguments for Atheism and Agnosticism 
10.5 Arguments against Atheism and Agnosticism 
10.6 Towards Affirming the Existence of God 
10.7 Let Us Sum Up 

10.8 Key Words 

10.9 Further Readings and References 

10.10 Answers to Check Your Progress 


10.0 OBJECTIVES 


The main objective of this unit is to discuss the problem of atheism and agnosticism, the two 
philosophical positions that negate the existence of God. After defining and differentiating 
both these theories, the unit discusses the different forms of atheism and agnosticism. The 
unit then goes on to elaborate how the proponents of these two positions argue in favour 
of non-existence of God and of our inability to have certain knowledge about the existence 
of God. In the next section, we examine critically the positions of both atheists and 
agnostics by posting arguments against their views — atheism by showing some of its 
inherent contradictions regarding the non- existence of God and agnosticism by pointing 
out the inconsistencies in maintaining the inability of the human mind to have certain 
knowledge. Having examined the inadmissibility of the positions of both atheism and 
agnosticism, section five arrives at possible ways of affirming the existence of God. The rest 
of the sections are meant to help the students to understand better the contents of the unit. 


All in all, the unit enables the student to take a plunge into the problem ofthe existence of 


* Joy Kachappilly, Sacred Head College, Shilong. 
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God from a philosophical perspective. Thus, by the end of this Unit the student should be 
able: 


e to have a basic understanding of both atheism and agnosticism; 

e to know the different types of atheism and agnosticism; 

e to understand the positions of both atheists and agnostics regarding the problem 
ofaffirming the existence of God; 

e to appreciate the pitfalls of these theories; and, 


e to arrive at a possible affirmation of the existence of God. 


10.1 INTRODUCTION 


Philosophy of Religion is a philosophical thinking or reflection on religion by applying the 
philosophical method. It speculates about the origin, nature and function of religion. It also 
takes up the basic problems relating to the existence, nature and attributes of God. The 
problem of affirming the existence of God is one of most important issues in philosophy. 
Since time immemorial, traces of disbelief in the existence of the Supreme Being are 
noticed among philosophers. Every religion believes that the root reason for human dignity 
lies in human beings’ ability to recognize the existence of one Supreme Being and their 
ability to commune with God. From the very circumstance of his/her origin human being is 
already invited to converse with God. For human beings would not exist were they not 
created by God’s love and constantly preserved by it; and they cannot live fully 
according to truth unless human beings freely acknowledges that love and devotes 
themselves to their Creator. But still, sadly, many of our contemporaries have never 
recognized this intimate and vital link with God, or have explicitly rejected it. Thus, both 
atheism and agnosticism must be accounted among the most serious problems that arise in 


Philosophy of Religion and hence, deserves a closer examination. 


10.2 DEFINITIONS OF ATHEISM AND AGNOSTICISM 


Atheism is that system of thought which is formally opposed to theism. It is the doctrine or 
belief that there is no God. An atheist is a person who does not believe that deities exist. The 
term atheism originated from the Greek ‘atheos, meaning ‘without gods,’ which was 
derogatorily applied to anyone thought to not believe in the accepted gods, or to believe 


in false gods, nogods, or doctrines that stood in conflict with established religions. Since its 
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first coming into use, the term atheism has been very vaguely employed, generally as an 
epithet of accusation against any system that called in question the popular gods of the day. 
Thus, while Socrates was accused of atheism by the civil authorities in Athens and Diagoras 
called an atheist by Cicero, Democritus and Epicurus were styled in the same sense 
impious (without respect for the gods) on account of their new atomistic philosophy. In 
this sense too, the early Christians were known to the Romans as atheists, because they 
denied their gods; while, from time to time, various religious and philosophical systems 
have, for similar reasons, been deemed atheistic. However, today the word ‘atheism’ 
designates the negation of theism, the denial of the existence of God. 

Agnosticism could be seen as an attitude of the mind towards human’s knowledge of God; 
namely, that God is humanly unknowable. The word ‘Agnosticism’ comes from the Greek 
word ‘Agnostos’ which means ‘unknowing’ or ‘a profession of ignorance.’ The word was 
first used by T.H. Huxley in 1869 to designate anyone who denies human being knowledge 
of immaterial reality, and especially of the existence and nature of God. An agnostic is not 
an atheist. An atheist denies the existence of God; an agnostic professes ignorance about 
His existence. 

Thinkers who belong to both atheistic and agnostic traditions hold that though we might not 
be able to prove the existence of God, we might be able to disprove it. Many philosophers 
hold that the existence of an omnipotent, omniscient and good God can be empirically 
refuted by the existence of evil and suffering. Of course, the existence of a creator God 
would not be so refutable, and both atheism and agnosticism would have to depend on 


arguments other than that of the mere existence of evil. 


10.3 FORMS OF ATHEISM AND AGNOSTICISM 


Atheism takes different forms. The most trenchant form which atheism could take would 
be the positive and dogmatic denial of the existence of any spiritual and extra-mundane 
First Cause. This is sometimes known as dogmatic or positive theoretic atheism. It may be 
doubted whether such a system could ever possibly be seriously maintained. Still, we can 
think of some advanced phases of materialistic philosophy which profess to find in matter 
its own cause and explanation and positively exclude the existence of any spiritual cause. 
A second form of atheism is based either upon the lack of physical data for theism or 
upon the limited nature of the intelligence of human being. This second form may be 


described as a negative theoretic atheism. 
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A third form is positive moral atheism, in which human actions would neither be 
right nor wrong, good nor evil, with reference to God. Another form of negative practical 
or moral atheism maintains that human intelligence is incapable of relating to an extra- 
mundane, spiritual and personal lawgiver. Still a third form of moral atheism speaks of 
godlessness in conduct, quite irrespective of any theory of philosophy or morals or of 
religious faith. All these forms of atheism could be clubbed together under two heads: 
strong atheism and weak atheism. 

Similarly, we can speak of different kinds of agnostics. There are those who deny that 
reason can know God and make any judgment concerning that existence. Bertrand Russell 
is an example of this kind of agnosticism. A second group of agnostics deny that reason can 
prove the existence of God but nonetheless profess a belief in God’s existence. Immanuel 
Kant belongs to this form of agnosticism. There is a third group of agnostics who because of 
their philosophical commitments deny the possibility of knowing God. Some of these 
philosophical commitments include nominalism, empiricism, Kantianism, Logical 
Positivism and Existentialism. These philosophical positions have generated agnosticism of 


various forms and could be called asnominalists, empiricists, existentialists, etc. 


Check Your Progress I 


Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 


b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. Define both atheism and agnosticism. 


10.4 ARGUMENTS FOR ATHEISM AND AGNOSTICISM 


When we discuss atheism, we think of the atheological arguments put forth by various 
philosophers. These arguments are meant to prove the non-existence of God. The argument 
from evil (sometimes referred to as 'the problem of evil’) is by far the most famous of such 


arguments, but it is by no means the only such argument. Indeed, in the 1990s 
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philosophers developed a flurry of atheological arguments. 

There are two types of atheological arguments, namely, logical arguments and evidential 
arguments. Logical arguments attempt to show that the concept of God is self-contradictory 
or logically inconsistent with some known facts. These arguments attempt to demonstrate a 
contradiction in the concept of God. If an argument of this type were successful, it would 
mean that the existence of God is impossible; there is a 0% probability that God exists. 
Thus, for example, Dan Barker in 1997 introduced the Freewill Arguments for the Non- 
existence of God. He argues that two of the traditional divine attributes, namely, divine 
freedom and divine foreknowledge are incompatible with one another. 

Evidential Arguments attempt to show that certain known facts that are consistent with 
theism nevertheless provide evidence against it. These types of arguments start with a 
known fact, such as the amount of suffering in the world. The arguments then attempt to 
show that the fact in question supports the hypothesis of atheism over the hypothesis of 
theism because we have more reason to expect the fact to obtain on the assumption that God 
does not exist than on the assumption that God does exist. Accordingly, the fact in question 
is more probable on the assumption that atheism is true than on the assumption that theism 
is true, and hence provides some evidence for atheism and against theism. By combining 
such facts, one can begin toconstruct a cumulative case for atheism. 

With regard to agnosticism, taking recourse to different philosophical positions such as 
nominalism, empiricism, Kantianism, logical positivism and existentialism, the 


proponents 


attempted to uphold their view, namely, we cannot have knowledge about the existence of 
God. Thus, nominalism erases universality from being and holds it to be mere 
signification of words. It holds that there is nothing in beings that allows the mind to 
transcend from them to God. Hence, we cannot know God with certainty. William of 
Ockham is the main proponent of nominalism. Empiricism holds that all knowledge comes 
through experience, and as such, terms such as ‘contingency’ and ‘necessity’ are impossible. 
Human mind can never reason with certitude as human experiences are particulars in 
nature. Hence certain knowledge regarding the existence of God is impossible. David Hume 
subscribed to such a view. With regard to Kantianism, Immanuel Kant in his Critique of 
Pure Reason, while tackling the problems of necessity and universality of human knowledge 
posed by David Hume, maintains that human knowledge requires both sensibility and 
understanding. The former is possible in both space and time while the latter requires the 
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twelve categories. Since God cannot be subjected to sensibility as He does not come under 
the purview of space and time, Kant held that we cannot have any direct natural knowledge 
about God. However, on moral grounds, Kant postulates a belief in God, but such a 
belief in God has no cognitive content and does not guarantee His actualexistence. 

The central principle of Logical Positivists is the principle of verifiability, which states that 
a proposition is true if its language elements are reducible to or verifiable in terms of 
some direct or indirect sense experiences. Thus, those propositions which belong to 
empirical sciences are factual and they are verifiable while formal propositions, such as 
those of logic and mathematics, are true if they are consistent with themselves. However, 
statements about God are neither factual nor formal. Hence, they are not verifiable, neither 
are they true or false. They are merely meaningless and non-sensical statements. 

Finally, existentialism holds that the only essence of a human being is that which he/she 
freely creates for himself/herself through the decisive realization of his/her human 
possibilities. Human being in his/her existence is a free tendency. He/she makes 
himself/herself what he/she is. To say that he/she possesses a stable and determined essence 
is to rob him/her of his/her freedom and to make his/her being a fixed and formalized 
unfolding of a pre-determined pattern. As a continual flux of existential tendencies, human 
being cannot grasp himself/herself through any conceptual knowledge. From these, we can 
conclude that existentialism is essentiallyagnostic in nature. It refused human beings any 
rational or conceptual understanding of God. Even when some awareness of a ground 


of Being is suggested, one can never identify thisground with God. 


10.5 ARGUMENTS AGAINST ATHEISM AND 
AGNOSTICISM 


Philosophers, especially those belonging to the theistic tradition, have proposed a number of 
arguments to disprove the position taken by the atheists. As stated previously, atheism 
presupposes the non-existence of any gods. There are many different offshoots of an 
atheistic worldview although roughly we can speak of strong atheism and weak atheism. 

Strong atheism is complete denial of the existence of deity in any form, which involves a 
contradiction. A strong atheist must deny divinity by attributing human being with divine 
abilities. Common atheistic observation concludes that human person is a finite being 
and can only obtain knowledge through personal experience and application but for the 
theists, knowledge can also be received through divine revelation. The strong atheist needs 
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to not only have all the knowledge of every person ever but also all of the knowledge in the 
universe. It can be concluded that a strong atheistic worldview, no matter how eloquently 
explained, is impractical and illogical. Clinging to a strong atheistic view requires that one 
must reject scientific and philosophical evidence currently known and yet to be known. 
Weak atheism, however, covers a much wider range of atheistic beliefs. Typically, weak 
atheism is attributed to those with any sort of non-theistic worldviews. It denies the 
existence of God for various reasons. For some since God cannot be found through the uses 
of the senses, He does not exist. But we know that the air we breathe, the force of 
gravity, emotions, values, beliefs and thoughts cannot be seen, heard, tasted, smelled or 
touched. Yet all these exist. Similarly, God who is a spirit cannot be found by way of our 
senses. This does not mean that he does not exist. Some atheists who hold materialism argue 
that matter and space just happen to exist and always have existed. But we know that 
nothing can come from nothingness. Things cannot exist by chance. For the religious, the 
universe and everything in it was created by God. 

Similarly, one can also refute agnosticism proposed by nominalism, empiricism, 
Kantianism, logical positivism and existentialism. To reject nominalism, we can say that 
nominalists failed to recognize that while each being is indivisibly singular, the intellect has 
the power to consider one aspect of the singular while leaving others out of consideration. 
Thus, intellect can attain universal notions, and subsequently, can have knowledge of God. 
The empiricists are guilty of one-dimensional interpretation of human experience. To limit 
experience to what is directly perceptible by the five senses is to eliminate large part of 
human experience, namely, experiences through intellect. God’s existence is inferred 
intellectually rather than through the senses. Kant erred in saying that perception through 
human sensibility is an absolute condition for knowing anything. The Logical Positivists 
by proposing the principle of verifiability limits human knowledge like the empiricists. 
Finally, the existentialists commit a two-fold error. They fail to recognize that a finite being 
without an essence is a contradiction. For a finite existence is always the existence of 
something, and this, from this very beginning. Human being without an intrinsic limit or 
essence would be an act of infinite existence. Secondly, the existentialists fail to 
recognize that unless human freedom is grounded in intelligence and dependent upon it, 
humans cannot know the possibilities among which they can choose. Since essence is a 
potency that can be realized through existence, these possibilities are really surreptitiously 


re-introduced essences. 
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10.6 TOWARDS AFFIRMING THE EXISTENCE OF GOD 


Believers in the existence of God automatically turn to scriptures to prove the existence of 
God. However, unbelievers reject all arguments from scriptures saying that God’s self- 
testimony is not creditable for proving the case. They argue that one’s statements about 
oneself may be false. While that’s true, self-testimony is still permissible in any court of 
law provided that other witnesses agree. Non-scriptural arguments are therefore needed. 
These arguments are discussed briefly here although some of them will be studied in detail 
in the coming units. 

The intuitive argument, first presented by Augustine, is that humankind has a direct intuition 
of the existence of God. This argument relies on two significant facts. First, all humanity, 
throughout history and in all cultures, is incurably religious. Second, when people try to 
comprehend the immensity and grandeur of the universe, they realize some great 


intelligence and power is surely ordering the affairs of the universe. 


The ontological argument, first presented by Anselm, asserts that the perfect being (God) 
must actually exist because man can conceive of him. Anselm declared that God is that than 
which nothing greater can be conceived. Since humankind cannot conceive of anything that 
does not exist, and since humankind can conceive of the idea of God, then God himself 
must exist. 

The moral argument is that within all people, there is an innate capacity to know right 
from wrong. This capacity to discern right from wrong indicates the existence of a moral 
governor of the universe, a moral creator whose goodness is absolute. That moral governor 
is God. 

The cosmological argument, credited to Thomas Aquinas, is concerned with the laws of 
nature. The central idea of this argument is that the existing cosmos is undeniable 
evidence of a creator. The natural law that supports this idea is that for every effect there 
must be an adequate cause. Since nothing can come from nothing and since the cosmos is 
something, then something or someone must have produced the cosmos. The cosmos is the 


effect. 


10.7 LET US SUM UP 


This unit discussed the problem of atheism and agnosticism, the two philosophical 
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positions that negate the existence of God. It defined and differentiated both these theories 
and pointed out the different forms of atheism and agnosticism. The unit then 
elaborated how the proponents of these two positions argued in favour of non-existence of 
God and of our inability to have certain knowledge about the existence of God. We, then, 
examined critically the positions of both atheists and agnostics and pointed out their 
inherent contradictions and inconsistencies. Having examined the inadmissibility of the 
positions of atheism and agnosticism, the unit affirms the existence of God. The unit, thus, 
enables the student to take a plunge into the problem of the existence of God from a 


philosophical perspective. 


Check Your Progress IT 


Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 


b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. Briefly discuss Strong Atheism. 


10.8 KEY WORDS 


Agnosticism: It is the doctrine that one cannot know the existence of anything beyond the 
phenomena of experience. It is the belief that there can be no proof either that God exists or 


that God does not exist. 


Atheism: It is disbelief in or denial of the existence of God or gods. 


Empiricism: It is the view that experience, especially of the senses, is the only source of 


knowledge. 


Existentialism: A philosophy that emphasizes the uniqueness and isolation of the 
individual experience in a hostile or indifferent universe, regards human existence as 
unexplainable, and stresses freedom of choice and responsibility for the consequences of 


one's acts. 
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Kantianism: It comprises diverse philosophies that share Kant’s concern to explore the 
nature and limits of human knowledge in the hope of raising philosophy to the level of a 


science. 


Logical positivism: A philosophy asserting the primacy of observation in assessing the 
truth of statements of fact and holding that metaphysical and subjective arguments not 


based on observable data are meaningless. 


Materialism: It is the theory that physical matter is the only reality and that everything, 
including thought, feeling, mind, and will, can be explained in terms of matter and physical 


phenomena. 


Nominalism: It is the doctrine holding that abstract concepts, general terms, or 


universals have no independent existence but exist only as names. 
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10.11 ANSWERS TO CHECK YOUR PROGRESS 


Answers to Check Your Progress I 


1. Atheism is that system of thought which is formally opposed to theism. It is the doctrine 
or belief that there is no God. An atheist is a person who does not believe that deities exist. 
Agnosticism, on the other hand, could be seen as an attitude of the mind towards human’s 
knowledge of God; namely, that God is humanly unknowable. An agnostic is not an 
atheist. An atheist denies the existence of God; an agnostic professes ignorance about His 


existence. 


Answers to Check Your Progress II 


1. Strong atheism is complete denial of the existence of deity in any form, which involves a 
contradiction. A strong atheist must deny divinity by attributing human being with divine 
abilities. Common atheistic observation concludes that human person is a finite being 
and canonly obtain knowledge through personal experience and application but for the 
theist’s knowledge can also be received through divine revelation. The strong atheist needs 
to not only have all the knowledge of every person ever but also all of the knowledge in the 
universe. It can be concluded that a strong atheistic worldview, no matter how eloquently 


explained, is impractical and illogical. 
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Block Introduction 


Today we are more conscious of the plurality of religious traditions than ever before. 
Hence there is a shift of interest from one’s own religion to other religions. It is this 
shift that gives anew direction and meaning to the themes discussed in this block: religious 
pluralism, religious fundamentalism and inter-religious dialogue. Fundamentalism is a 
clinging to values practiced and selected doctrines or teachings currently perceived to be 
under threat by a group, a tribe or nation. The various fundamentalist groups in the world 
today owe their origin to some perceived threat, real or imagined to long-cherished 
traditional values. Diversity of cultures is a reality of our world today, and is perhaps the 


foremost cause of clashes and tensions. 


Unit 1 familiarizes us with Religious Pluralism and secularism. This unit deals with the 
meaning of religious pluralism, conditions that promote or hinder religious pluralism, the 
responses put forward by philosophy to such a situation and the practical responses to 
religious responses and also deals with various conceptions of secularism, in brief, with an 


emphasis of Indian version of secularism. 


Unit 2 will look at the rise and growth of Religious Fundamentalism. In this unit we look 
at the meaning of religious fundamentalism, and the threat that fundamentalism poses to 


peace of a community or country. 


Unit 3 deals with Inter-religious Dialogue that is taking shape in the modern times due to 
the plurality of religions and the threat of fundamentalism. This is the result of the birth of 
a new converging consciousness, new ways of looking at the religious plurality, the need 


for dialogueand the ways that an inter-religious dialogue can take place. 


Unit 4 studies the contemporary debates in the philosophy of religion. In this unit learners 
will study how modern thinkers see the issue of philosophy of religion. This unit will 
present analytic and continental approaches to understand the ‘philosophy of religion’. This 
unit will also explore the contemporary trends to understand and resolve the religious 
disagreements. 

While focusing on the recent trends in the area of religion, the present block calls for a shift 


from the traditional ways of thinking. 
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UNIT 11 RELIGIOUS PLURALISM AND 
SECULARISM 


Structure 


11.0 Objectives 

11.1 Introduction 

11.2 Conditions that Promote or Hinder Religious Pluralism 
11.3 Philosophical Responses to Religious Pluralism 

11.4 Practical Responses to Religious Pluralism 

11.5 Secularism 

11.6 Let Us Sum Up 

11.7 Key Words 

11.8 Further Readings and References 

11.9 Answers to Check Your Progress 


11.0 OBJECTIVES 


Until the middle of the last century, the philosophy of religion, as practiced in the 
West, presumed the uniqueness of Christianity, so that philosophical reflection on 
religion was centered around the Christian religion and has concentrated primarily on 
the Christian (or the Judeo-Christian) concept of God. However, during the last century 
philosophers of religion have increasingly felt obliged to take note of the fact that there 
are many other great world faiths and that monotheism is only one of the major types of 
religion, so that it is now common for philosophers of religion to include in their 
reflection the problems surrounding the plurality of faith traditions. The main objective 
of this Unit is to draw the attention of the students to existence of many religions and 
introduce them to the questions it raises for philosophers of religion. It begins by 
defining religious pluralism, contrasting it with plurality of religion, and looks into the 
conditions that promote or hinder religious pluralism. Then the enquiry proceeds to 


examine the ways philosophers have responded to the questions—both philosophical and 


” Augustine Perumalil, Satya Nillayam, Mukhathala. The section on ‘Secularism’ is contributed by 
Dr. Ashutosh Vyas, Consultant (Philosophy), SOITS, IGNOU. 
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practical—connected with religious pluralism. 
Thus by the end of this Unit you should be able: 


e to have a basic understanding of religious pluralism and the problems it raises; 


to tolerate and even appreciate plurality; 
e to understand the conditions that promote or hinder religious pluralism; 


e to evaluate the various solutions proposed by philosophers in the past; 


to suggest new solutions to the problems raised by the awareness of the plurality or 
religion. 


11.1 INTRODUCTION 


Some scholars make a distinction between religious plurality and religious pluralism and 
define the former as the fact of religious diversity and the latter as a simple 
acknowledgement and acceptance of that fact. This definition, though valid, does not exhaust 
the meaning of the expression “religious pluralism,” which is used in a number of related 
ways. Some consider religious pluralism as a worldview which acknowledges that one’s 
religion is not the sole and exclusive source of truth, and admits that there are at least some 
truths and true value in other religions. Another definition of religious pluralism involves 
accepting the beliefs taught by other religions as true though they differ from the ones taught 
by one’s own religion. This involves an acceptance of the concept that all religions are valid 


though their beliefs appear to be conflicting. 


A broader definition of religious pluralism includes in its primary meaning not only the 
acknowledgement of the fact of plurality and an acceptance of the validity of all 
religions, but also an active engagement with plurality in the form of inter-religious 
dialogue and cooperation. Thus, according to Diana Eck, “Pluralism is not the sheer fact 
of this plurality alone, but is active engagement with plurality. Pluralism and plurality 
are sometimes used as if they were synonymous. But plurality is just diversity, plain and 
simple—splendid, colorful, may be even threatening. Such diversity does not, however, 
have to affect me. I can observe diversity. I can even celebrate diversity, as the cliché 
goes. But I have to participate in pluralism Pluralism requires the cultivation of public 
space where we all encounter one another.” Thus, in the broader sense, religious 


pluralism involves not only the acceptance of the validity of other religions, but also 
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dialogue among religions, where individuals of different religions discuss religious 
beliefs and learn from and work with each other without attempting to convince each 


other of the correctness of their individual set of beliefs. 


Check Your Progress I 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. Differentiate between plurality of religion and religious pluralism. 


11.2 CONDITIONS THAT PROMOTE OR HINDER 
RELIGIOUS PLURALISM 


11.2.1 Conditions for the Existence of Religious Plurality 


One of the necessary conditions for the existence of religious pluralism is the existence of 
freedom of religion. Religious diversity can exist only if there is freedom of religion. To 
have freedom of religion it is not necessary that an individual religion accepts that other 
religions are legitimate or that freedom of religion and religious plurality in general are 
good things. What is necessary is that religions accept to coexist, acting within a 
commonly accepted law of a particular region. Freedom of religion exists when different 
religions of a particular region possess the same rights of worship and public expression. 

Some argue that religious freedom alone is not enough for religious pluralism to flourish. 
For religious pluralism to flourish there has to be mutual respect between different 
religious traditions. The required respect can be promoted by societal and theological 
change aimed to overcome religious differences between religions and denominations 
within the same religion. Such a change can be introduced by a non-literal view of one’s 
religious traditions and by emphasizing fundamental principles rather than more marginal 


issues. It is basically an attitude which rejects focus on immaterial differences, and 
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instead gives respect to those beliefs held in common. It is clear that in such an 


atmosphere of mutual respect and cooperation religious pluralism can flourish. 


11.2.2 Conditions That Hinder Religious Pluralism 


If religious freedom and respect for other religions promote religious pluralism, absence 
of religious freedom shuts out religious pluralism. In atheist countries there can be no 
religious pluralism, since in such countries there can be no religion at all. 

Another factor that hinders religious pluralism is exclusivism. Exclusivist religions teach 
that theirs is the only way to truth and salvation; some of them would even argue that it 
is the duty of a true believer to wage jihad against the falsehoods taught by other 
religions. Some fundamentalist groups like the Taliban argue fiercely against other 
religions and teach that religious practices of liberal Muslims and of other religions 
are pernicious. This attitude led to the destruction of the Alexandrian library by Caliph 
Omar and of the ancient Buddha statues of Bamyan as well as to the Crusades and witch 
hunt of the Early Modern Period. Exclusivism cannot see any good in other religions 
or tolerate them. It is easy to see that where such an attitude prevails, there can be no 
religious pluralism. This situation obtains in certain Islamic countries like Saudi Arabia 
where no religion other than Islam is permitted. 

A lesser form of exclusivism consists in giving one religion or denomination special 
rights that are denied to others. This situation obtains in certain Islamic countries where 
Shariat law is promulgated. Though less deplorable than exclusivism, this sort of 


preferential treatment is detrimental to religious pluralism. 


11.3 PHILOSOPHICAL RESPONSES TO RELIGIOUS 
PLURALISM 


11.3.1 Analysis of Religious Concepts 


One of the early responses to religious pluralism was to show a desire to study the religious 
concepts of religions other than one’s own. This gave rise to the branch of philosophy 


called comparative religion. Comparative religion is a field of religious study that analyzes 
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the similarities and differences of themes, myths, rituals and concepts among the 
world’s religions. In the field of comparative religion, the main world-religions are 
generally classified as Abrahamic, Indian or Taoic, and attempts are made to analyze the 
similarities and differences among the various ideational aspects of these religions. Thus 
attempts have been made to analyse Eastern descriptions of unitive mysticism; Hindu and 
Buddhist notions of reincarnation, centering on the question of personal identity from life 
to life; such Buddhist ideas as anatta (“no self’), sunynta (“emptiness”); and a number of 
other important concepts. But much remains to be done and many other major concepts 
await attention, both individually and comparatively. Indeed this area of philosophical 


inquiry has almost unlimited scope for development. 


11.3.2 Reflecting on the Relationship among Religions 


Another response to religious pluralism was to initiate a reflection on the relationship 
among various religions. This is one of the important philosophical questions in the area of 
religious pluralism, though naturalism, which views religion in all its forms as a delusory 
projection upon the universe of human hopes, fears, and ideals, dismisses it as a pseudo 
problem. Those who take the question seriously propose two different models of 


relationship which can be broadly classified into two groups: exclusivism and pluralism. 


11.3.2.1 Exclusivism 


Exclusivism addresses the problem of the relationship among religions in a simple way by 
dismissing as false all religions other than one’s own. Basically, it is the view that there can 
only be one true religion. Other religions are dismissed as false and misleading, at least in 
so far astheir beliefs are incompatible with those taught by one’s own. This is the most 
widely-held view; most of the adherents of each religion (including some, but not all, of its 
reflective thinkers), at least implicitly assume this view. 

However, a “hermeneutic of suspicion” is provoked by the evident fact that in almost 
all cases the religion one accepts (or against which one reacts) is selected by the accident of 
birth. Someone born to devout Muslim parents in Iran or Indonesia is very likely to be a 
Muslim, someone born to devout Buddhist parents in Thailand or Sri Lanka is very likely 
to be a Buddhist, someone born to devout Christian parents in Italy or Mexico is very 


likely to be a Catholic Christian, and so on. Thus there is a certain non-rational 
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arbitrariness in the claim that the particular tradition within which one happens to have 
been born is the one and only true religion. And if the conviction is added that salvation 
and eternal life depend upon accepting the truths of one’s own religion, it may well seem 
unfair that this saving truth is known only to one group, into which only a minority of the 
human race have had the good fortune to be born. 

This thought has been countered by some Christian philosophers by an appeal to God’s 
foreknowledge. According to this proposal God knows that certain individuals would 
freely reject the Christian gospel, even if they had heard it. Those who had no opportunity 
to hear the Christian gospel are such people. This suggestion, which could of course 
be deployed from within each religion, involves an idea that is theologically objectionable 
to many, namely, that God has created vast numbers of people whom God knows will 
forfeit salvation. 

To overcome this difficulty a separation is introduced between knowing the truth from 
receiving salvation. Then it is argued that though knowing truth is important, it is neither 
necessary, nor sufficient to attain salvation. It is claimed that some (or all) of those who do 
not in this life come to know the truth of the gospel may nevertheless, by divine grace, 
receive Christian salvation. Such people, it is suggested, may be counted now as 
“anonymous Christians.” The question here is whether there is not still an arbitrary 
privileging of one’s own religion as the sole channel of salvation. If each religion makes 


similar claims, it is difficult tosee how such a dispute can be settled. 


11.3.2.2 Pluralism 


Uncomfortable with the implications of exclusivism, many contemporary thinkers look for 
pluralist views. Pluralist views in all its various forms reject the exclusivist view that 
there can only be one religion that knows the truth and is a locus of salvation, and accept 
that other traditions too can be sources of truth and salvation. The prominent pluralist 
views are: unity in diversity, complementarity of religions, and radical diversity. 

The Transcendent Unity of Religions: One form of pluralism claims that the various 
historical religions like Hinduism, Islam and Christianity are manifestations of a core 
universal religion. Thus the pluralist view adopted by Frithjof Schuon, Rene Guenon, 
Ananda Coomaraswamy, Seyyed Hossein Nasr, and Huston Smith and others distinguishes 
between the esoteric religion of the mystics and the exoteric religions of the mass of 


believers. It is then claimed that the former is, in its innermost core, identical across the 
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different religions, whereas the latter, consisting of culturally conditioned concepts, 
doctrines, imagery, lifestyle, and spiritual practices, differ and are indeed at many points 
mutually incompatible. Each exoteric tradition (historical Christianity, Islam, Hinduism, 
Buddhism, etc.) should accordingly maintain its own unique individuality, because each is a 
valid expression of the ultimate reality that is directly known by the mystics. Thus 
historical religions are seen as different manifestations of core experience; all religions are 
united at the level of this experience. 

This view encounters two difficulties. First, by making mysticism the unifying core of 
religion, it relativizes historical manifestations. The second difficulty is more serious. The 
claim that the esoteric religion of the mystics is, in its innermost core, identical across the 
different religions, is not supported by facts. The fact is that descriptions of the mystics 
differ considerably. Whilst some mystics report union with a personal divine being, others 
report union with a nonpersonal reality, and still others report isolation or even blissful 
emptiness. Thus there seems to be no unity among esoteric traditions. 

Complementarity of Religions: Ninian Smart and Keith Ward, while explaining the 
relationship among religions, stress the idea of the complementarity of the world religions. 
Ward speaks of “a Supreme Reality which wills all to be consciously related to it.” 
Complementary aspects of this Reality are revealed within the different world religions. 
Thus, for example, “the Semitic and Indian traditions are complementary, emphasizing 
the active and unchanging poles respectively of the Supreme Spiritual Reality to which 
they both seek to relate.” By their friendly interactions, each seeking to learn from the 


others, a “convergent spirituality” may emerge in ways which cannot be known in advance. 


Radical Diversity: John Cobb denies any significant sort of relationship among religions. 
Each tradition is unique and independent; there is no unifying factor common to all 
religious forms. Not only the external expressions but even the Ultimates of religion are 
different. The personal God affirmed by monotheistic religions, for example, is different 
from the ever-changing, interdependent process of the universe (pratitya-samutpada) 
affirmed by Buddhism. On this view, each religion is unique; there is no significant unity 
among them, except that of a common name and some of some external structural features 
like moral codes, belief-systems and ritual practices. But the contents of these differ. Thus 
there is radical diversity. The attempt to find a unifying common core is futile. The 
difficulty with this view is that it fails to explain why the various belief systems are called 
religions. Individuals of a class must some way related; they must have at least some 
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central common elements. 


Check Your Progress IT 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit 


1. What are the two important ways in which the relationship between religions is 
conceived? 


11.3.3 Resolving Conflicting Truth Claims 


The third philosophical response to religious pluralism focuses on solving the problem of 
conflicting truth claims of the different religions. Suggested solutions generally proceed on 
two lines. The first line inquires whether there is a way of rationally validating the claims 
of various religions. It looks for evidential support for and against each of the conflicting 
claims, believing that disagreements can be resolved by the strength of such evidence. 
The second line of inquiry tries to resolve the problem of conflicting truth claims with the 


help of the theories about the relationship among religions. 


11.3.3.1 Solving Religious Conflicts with the Help of Evidence 

Pre-Kantian philosophy, especially deist philosophy, believed that the central religious 
claims such as belief in God and the immortality of the soul can be proved rationally. 
But after Hume and Kant a widespread consensus emerged that the traditional theistic 
arguments fail to prove religious claims—although there are prominent thinkers who resist 
this conclusions. However, attempts to validate religious claims were not given up. Instead 
of reason experience was proposed as a valid source of religious knowledge. It is argued 
that religious people report a wide range of forms of distinctively religious experience, 
including mystical experiences of direct awareness of, and even union with, God; a sense 


of divine presence in moments of worship or contemplation; an indirect consciousness of 
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God in the feeling of absolute dependence upon a creator, or of a divine presence and 
activity mediated through the beauties and sublimities of nature, the claims of conscience, 
the profound significance of human love, the crises of birth and death, and many kinds of 
personal and historical events. Can such experiences count as good evidences for resolving 
disagreements? 

The older kind of apologetic used religious experience as a source of knowledge about God 
and supernatural realities. This is open to the objection that such experiences may have a 
purely natural origin in the powers of the human imagination. Religious experience thus 
remains objectively ambiguous. 

At this point the “principle of rational credulity” is invoked, according to which it is 
rational to trust our experience as a source of valid knowledge except in so far as we have 
reason to distrust it. We apply this principle in our ordinary experience of our physical 
environment: we do not need a reason to trust sense experience in general but rather a 
reason to distrust it on particular occasions. And it is claimed that the same principle 
should apply impartially to religious experience as well. Prima facie it is an awareness 
of a non-physical divine reality; and we must trust it insofar as we have no reason to 
distrust it. 

Critics have raised two objections against treating religious experience on a par with sense 
experience. First, whereas sense experience is universal and compulsory, religious 
experience is optional and confined to a limited number of people, so that whilst sensory 
reports can in principle be confirmed by anyone, reports of religious experience cannot 
be; and second, whereas sense experience produces a universally agreed description of the 
physical world, religious experience within the different traditions produces different and 
often incompatible descriptions of the divine. Because of these reasons, critics reject the 
claim of parity of religious experience with sense experience. Thereby the principle of 
rational credulity is rendered inapplicable in the case of religious experience. 

A positive argument against the reliability of religious experience as a valid source of 
knowledge comes from the observation that it produces different and often incompatible 
descriptions of the object. Hindus, Muslims, Christians and Buddhist and other religious 
groups claim that their non-compatible beliefs correspond to their religious experiences. If 
their claim is true, from a religious point of view the question now becomes: Whose 
description is true? Which is the true religion? Since all of them claim the support of 


religious experience, all of them must be equally true, though they do not agree! Thus the 
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fact of religious diversity and the inability of religious experience to settle the differences 
undermine the entire argument that religious experience has parity with sense experience in 


producing true beliefs and that it can be used to resolve religious differences. 


11.3.3.2 Solving Religious Conflicts with the Help of Theories of Religion 


Another way of solving the problem of conflicting truth claims relies on various 
interpretations of the relationship among religions. A variety of such interpretations of 
religion have been offered, each of which would solve the problem in its own way. The 
most important of them are naturalism, exclusivism, theory of transcendental unity, and 
complementarity theory. 

Naturalism: Naturalism solves the problem in a simple way by denying its existence. It 
views all religious claims as false, arising from delusory projection upon the universe of 
human hopes, fears, and ideals. All religious claims of knowledge being false, their 
conflict does not present any problem. The difficulty with this view is that it does not take 
any religion seriously or offer constructive solution to the problem; it merely dismisses the 
problem as a pseudo problem. Consequently, many are dissatisfied with this approach, and 
insist on addressing the problem. 

Those who take religion seriously insist that religious belief is not purely human projection. 
They admit that religious belief involves imaginative projection, but argue that it has high 
levels of cognitive content. According to them, religious beliefs, whilst obviously 
involving imaginative projection, attempt to describe experiences of a transcendent 
reality. When this view is adopted, the problem of conflicting truth claims is acute; and 
a variety of religious interpretations of religion have been offered to solve it, each of 


which would solve the problemin its own way. 


Exclusivism: Unlike naturalism, exclusivism acknowledges the conflict as real. But having 
acknowledged the existence of a real problem, exclusivism, like naturalism, offers a simple 
solution. When there is a conflict, the beliefs of one’s own religion are to be accepted as 
true and the others are to be dismissed as false. 

This view favors one religion holding it as the sole depository of truth while 
dismissing all other ones, especially those that disagree with the religion of one’s 
choice, as propagators of error. However, a “hermeneutic of suspicion” is provoked by the 


way one happens to favor a religion. Most often the decision to favor a religion is 
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prompted by the accident of birth, rather than rational considerations. Thus there is a 
certain non-rational arbitrariness in the choice of a religion to be accorded the status of 
being the one and only true religion. And if the conviction is added that salvation and 
eternal life depend upon accepting the truths of one’s own religion, it may well seem 
unfair that this saving truth is known only to one group, into which only a minority of the 
human race have had the good fortune to be born. 

The Transcendent Unity of Religions: The proponents of the transcendental unity of 
religions hold that the conflicts between the truth claims of religion are only apparent. 
Disagreements pertain to the nonessential externals of religion; they vanish at the source, 
where there is agreement. The pluralist view then tries to identify the common core of 
religion where disagreements vanish. This attempt has thrown up three suggestions. 

In the first instance, a distinction is made between the esoteric religion of the mystics and 
the exoteric religions of the mass of believers, and it is claimed that the former is, in its 
innermost core, identical across the different religions, whereas the latter, consisting of 
cultural elements, differ and are indeed at many points mutually incompatible. Religious 
disagreements can be overcome by concentrating on the esoteric religion of the mystics 
rather than the exoteric religion. 

This view encounters two difficulties. First, it relativizes the different religious belief- 
systems and ways of life. Secondly, the claim that the esoteric religion of the mystics is 
identical across the different religions, is not borne out by facts. As a matter of fact, 
the descriptions of the mystics differ considerably. Whilst some mystics report union with 
a personal divine being, others report union with a nonpersonal reality, and still others 
report an annihilation of the self or a merger into a universal self, or even blissful 
emptiness. Thus there seems to be no agreement even at the level of esoteric religion. 
Consequently, the problem of conflicting truth claims is left unsolved. 

The second suggestion is based on a distinction between the core mystical experience and 
the report of that experience. It is suggested that the mystics of all tradition have similar 
experience, but while describing it, each one is obliged to rely on the concepts and thought- 
forms of one’s own tradition. The differences in the description of the mystics are then 
attributed to varying theological interpretations of a common, ineffable experience. 

Here it is disputed whether mysticism constitutes, as is claimed, a direct and unmediated 
awareness of the divine reality, or whether even this experience is conditioned by the 


thought- forms of the mystic’s tradition. Are the differences in the reports of the mystics 
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to be attributed to varying interpretations of a common, ineffable experience; or should we 
hold that a preconscious interpretative activity enters into the formation of the conscious 
experience, so that the mystics’ actual experiences are characteristically different? If the 
differences in the reports of the mystics are indicative of genuinely different experiences, 
the attempt to find in a common mystical experience a unifying principle beyond the 
multiplicity of religious beliefs and practices stands checkmated. 

The third suggestion is based upon a Kantian-type distinction between the Real (or the 
Divine or the Ultimate) in itself and the Real as humanly conceived and experienced. The 
Kantian-type hypothesis meets the problem of the conflicting truth claims of the different 
religions by proposing that that they do not in fact conflict because they are claims about 
different manifestations of the Real to different human faith communities, each operating 
with its own conceptuality, spiritual practices, form of life, treasury of myths and stories, 
and historical memories. On this hypothesis, Reality is one, disagreements arise because 
this one reality is experienced in different ways. One of the significant critical questions 
about this hypothesis is whether in reducing the distinctive belief-systems of the different 
religions from absolute truths to reports of one human perception of the divine reality, it 


does not contradict the cherished self- understanding of each as the depository of truth. 


Plurality of Ultimates: The logical ground for proposing a single Ultimate at the source 
of differing experiences has been subjected to scrutiny. Are the differences in the reports of 
the mystics merely a matter of different experiences of a single Ultimate or are they 
indicative of the existence of different Ultimates? If the differences are indicative of the 
existence of different Ultimates, it easy to explain why religious claims conflict: the claims 
of different religions do not agree, because they describe different objects and experiences. 


Here the critical questions concern the relationship among the different Ultimates. 


Complementarity Theory: According to this theory, the Supreme Reality reveals 
complementary aspects of itself within the different world religions. Disagreements arise 
because no religion possesses the entire truth. It is then claimed that through their friendly 
interactions, each seeking to learn from the others, a total picture will emerge and conflicts 
will be resolved. The question here is whether religious truths are varying revelations of the 


same reality, or whether they are descriptions of different Ultimates. 
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Check Your Progress III 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. What are the major objection against equating religious experience with sense 
experience? 


11.4 PRACTICAL RESPONSE TO RELIGIOUS 
PLURALISM 


Irrespective of the way we view it, religious plurality is a statistical fact that we are 
called to live with. Therefore, the practical question is, how are we to interact with 
people of religious beliefs and practices other than our own? In this context, three 
practical steps are suggested: religious toleration, appreciating diversity, and religious 


dialogue. 


i. Religious Toleration 


Toleration in general is the enduring of something disagreeable. Thus it is different from 
indifference toward things that do not matter and also from broad-minded celebration of 
differences. It involves a decision to forgo using power or coercion to change the things 
we dislike; so it is not merely resignation at the inevitability of the disagreeable. 
Toleration involves having power to change the disagreeable, but not using it. 
Tolerating other’s views and actions is quite compatible with trying to change another’s 
mind, as long as one relies on rational persuasion—or, perhaps, emotional appeals— 
rather than blunt threats or subtle brainwashing. 

Religious toleration is an aspect of toleration in general; it is enduring disagreeable 


religious differences which are either expressed or acted upon. It is not to be confused 
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with secularization or erosion of religious devotion. It is also distinct from the sort of 
pluralistic ecumenicism that seeks consensus on central religious matters or views other 
religious beliefs as simply different routes to similar goals. We can believe that we are 
clearly right and others are egregiously wrong on a matter of huge and holy significance, 
and still decide not to use force or coercion to bring change in their beliefs and practices. 

Philosophers have suggested various reasons for tolerance. Arguing pragmatically, 
Locke asserted that tolerance is necessary for civil peace. Then looking for rational 
grounds, he argued that any attempt to forcefully change other’s religious beliefs and 
practices is “absolutely impertinent: because they are not proper to convince the mind.” 
So coerced conversions are irrational not only because they are imprudent, but also 
downright self-contradictory, for “I cannot be saved by a Religion that I distrust, and by 
a Worship that I abhor. It is in vain for an Unbeliever to take up the outward shew of 
another mans profession. Faith only, and inward sincerity, are the things that procure 
acceptance with God.” 

Mill, on the other hand, bases his argument for toleration on individual liberty. In 
his work, On Liberty, right after noting that intolerance is so natural to humans, he 
asserts his “one very simple principle”: no one shall interfere with the liberty of action of 
any of other except for self- protection. Combine this principle with a moral principle of 
respect for the individual and the individual’s conscience and autonomy and we get 
classical liberalism’s case for full toleration of religious practices—the contentious but 
peaceful coexistence of different religions in a neutral state. 

ii. Appreciating and Encouraging Diversity 

The arguments for religious toleration mentioned above must be distinguished from 
another consideration that Mill introduced, namely, the positive appreciation and 
promotion of diversity. Locke was not one to celebrate plurality; he merely argued the 
irrationality of not enduring it. One could go further and argue for actually appreciating 
and even promoting disagreeable practices. Thus an employer might set up work 
schedules that accommodate an employee’s disagreeable religious practices, and a 
society may empower minorities to broadcast disagreeable viewpoints. Mill and others 
have argued that it is prudent for individuals and societies to promote the airing of what 
contradicts them, because that is how we correct our mistakes and arrive at better 
reasons and more truth. Democratic governments not only tolerate criticism, but set up 


structures like opposition parties and free media to air alternative, and often critical, 
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views. Theists also can take a leaf out of their book and set up structures that would 
protect and promote the airing of alternative views. The motivation for this can come 
from a view that human comprehension of God’s will is inherently limited and fallible. 
This view would yield a theologically based, epistemological humility that not only 
tolerates but also enables the expression of what seems to be heresy, since the latter 
might give new insights into what one already believes. It must be specially noted that 
for promoting such cooperation one need not necessarily accept that the other is right 
at least in some way; such openness to accommodate those who differ from us is 


consistent with viewing the other as being wrong in a disagreeable way. 


iii. Interreligious or Interfaith Dialogue 

Another practical way of responding to religious diversity is to engage in interfaith or 
inter- religious dialogue. The term interfaith dialogue refers to cooperative and positive 
interaction between people of different religious traditions and spiritual or humanistic 
beliefs, at both the individual and institutional level with the aim of deriving 
understanding and cooperation and if possible a common ground in belief. This can be 
achieved through a concentration on similarities between faiths, understanding of values, 
and commitment to the world. It is distinct from syncretism, in that dialogue often 
involves promoting understanding between different religions to increase acceptance of 
others, whereas to syncretism seeks to synthesize new beliefs fusing differing systems of 
belief. In dialogue no attempt is made to fuse differing systems of belief; what is 
sought is positive interaction between people of different traditions and beliefs, aimed to 


promote mutual understanding and cooperation. 


The major argument in favor of dialogue is that besides bringing deeper understanding 
among religions, it would help to resolve conflicts fueled by religion and promote 
cooperation among them to construct a better world. The resolve for dialogue can be 
further buttressed by the assumption that all spiritual and religious traditions are a 
source of values that ensure dignified life for all, so that if we want to live our faith with 


integrity, these traditions need to be jointly explored. 


11.5 SECULARISM 


Secularism, in a broader sense, is a resistance of religious hegemony and religious 


fundamentalism and also of exclusion that is based on religion or religious belief. Following 
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this narrative, we can say that the general aim of secularism is to liberate social and political 
institutions from the hegemony of religion and to give the guarantee to an individual to 
choose or not to choose his/her own religion or religious faith. We can think of secularism 
that presupposes a ‘wall of separation’ or that presupposes ‘no wall of separation or partial 


wall of separation’. 


The word ‘Secularism’ is derived from the Latin word saeculum, which means ‘this age’, 
‘this time’ or ‘this world’. (T. N. Madan, Modern Myths, Locked Minds, p. 6). Based on this 
derivative understanding of the word, we can say that secularism is a belief in the existence 
of ‘this world’ with a rejection of the belief of the lesser existence of ‘this world’ with respect 
to ‘other world’ (e.g., divine world). We can extend this understanding by saying that 
secularism believes in the equality of existence of each and every human existence. American 
Philosopher Ronald Dwarkin distinguishes between ‘equal treatment’ and ‘treating everyone 
as equal’. Sometimes unequal treatment is necessity to treat everyone as equal. It will be an 
injustice to organize a competition among lion, fish, and squirrel where winner will be the 


one who climbs on the tree in a lesser time. 


We can put the characteristics of a secular state in the following points: 


Principle of non-establishment of religion 
Principle of establishment of peace among communities 
Religious freedom for all religions and religious communities 


Religious freedom for people of all religions without any discrimination 


OEE soe a 


Freedom to choose any religion and freedom not to choose religious belief or not to 

choose any religion 

6. No discrimination in the name of religion in terms of endowment or help given by the 
state 

7. No discrimination in the name of religion, like in the educational and health 

institutions. 


(Rajeev Bhargav,` Secularism’ in Political Theory: An Introduction) 


Generally, secularism is considered as a theory of separation between religious institution and 
political institution. Historically, it is emerged as a resistance of mediation of church or priest 
between God and believer of God. It is also believed that secularism was emerged to resolve 


the conflict between church and state. The division of work was made in such a way that the 
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church will work in religious sphere and the state will work in political sphere and one will 
not intervene in the sphere of other. Accordingly, it can be said that state will remain neutral 
in religious matter. Neither the state will promote or support any religion or religious beliefs, 
acts, customs etc, nor the state will intervene in the religion or religious beliefs, acts, customs. 
All people will be considered equal irrespective of their religion or religious beliefs in the eye 
of the state. 

This understanding of secularism has an assumption that religion is a private affair. It is a 
private affair between God and believer of God; between religious institution and believer of 
the religious faith preached by that religious institution. We can also derive from this 
assumption that the private affair will not affect people's public affair, and on the basis of this 
segregation between private and public affairs, the segregation between religious matters and 
political matters will become possible. 

But is it really the case that one dimension of human life does not affect another dimension? 
Is it really the case that a person does not express his/her so called private affair into public 
affair? We can also think about the plausibility of segregation or separation between private 
and public affairs in our own lives. Is it possible to draw a clear line between private and 
public affairs in our lives? 

Reflection on these questions pave the way to an-other story of secularism; an-other 
understanding of secularism. This understanding tells us that secularism is not a complete 
separation between state and religious institution or we can say that state is not religion- 
neutral. Though there is no religion or religious beliefs of the state, but state can help any 
religious institution and intervene in the religious beliefs where the freedom and dignity of an 
individual will be violated or in danger, but the state will not discriminate among religions. 
Some scholars try to present this as a version of secularism, that is germated/originated in 
Indian mind and Indian constitution is a document of this kind of secularism. 

Preamble of Indian constitution represents the secular nature of Indian constitution. It states 
the aim of Indian democratic state as freedom of thought, expression, belief, faith and 


worship and equality of status and of opportunity for all citizens. 


For example, Article 15 (1) states that the state would not discriminate with an individual on 
the basis of caste, creed, gender or religion, Article 25 of Indian constitution grants ‘freedoms 
of conscience and free profession, practice and propagation of religion’. Article 27 states that 
no person could compel to give a tax that is used for promotion or fulfill the needs of a 
particular religion or religious belief. 
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There are many unique features of Indian version of secularism. Here we are mentioning only 
two features in brief. One is principled distance and second is contextual secularism. Indian 
version of secularism proposes that the state will make a principled distance with the religion, 
the state will only intervene in the religious matter, where secular values, like freedom, 
dignity will be hampered. Religion can also intervene in the state, if this is beneficial to 
nourish or promote the secular values. Otherwise neither it will promote any religion, nor 


demote any religion. It gives freedom to the religious 
PONDER BOX-I 
minorities to establish their own educational institutions 
Think which articles of Indian 


Esushiidiohtrelent sécila alice and gives the guarantee of religious freedom. (See, Rajeev 


; ; Bhargav, Secularism’ in Political Theory: An 
Think the examples from Indian 
history where you find secular Introduction) 


values. 


Contextual secularism shows multi valued nature of India. 
It is right that contextual secularism have conflict between two ideas and impermanent 
character, but this character paves the way to rethink, redefine and dialogue. 

Some thinkers criticize Indian version of secularism on the basis of its flexibility. They argue 
that this flexibility and context-dependence is an obstacle to resolve the conflicts between 
state and religion, between different religions and individual and religion. 

Obviously, we cannot deny this objection at the very outset, but we can think that this 
context-dependence provides a space to redefine secularism and it is very much coherent with 
the multivocal character of the term secularism. (See, T. N. Madan, Modern Myths, Locked 
Minds, p. 5) 

It is a general criticism that secularism is not the right model in the context of Indian society, 
because in India, there is plurality of religious faith, there is so many religions. You cannot 
make a wall of separation between state and religion. This is a valid criticism, but we can 
think over the secular structure of our constitution, we can see that it advocates a spirit of 
respect towards the religion with a critical attitude. It follows those Indian spirits who try to 


reform their religion, because they love their religion. 


11.6 LET US SUM UP 


To sum up, in our globalized and rapidly shrinking world, religious pluralism is 
obviously a major issue within the philosophy of religion. Besides the question of 


defining religious pluralism, discussion on the topic centers most frequently on two 
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issues: the relation among the religions and the most appropriate response—both 
philosophical and practical—to the obvious fact of plurality. These issues present so 
obvious a challenge to philosophical speculation that it seems inevitable that they will be 


increasingly widely discussed in the coming decades. 


11.7 KEY WORDS 


Religious pluralism: an acceptance of the fact of religious diversity and of the concept 


that all religions are valid, though they differ from one’s own. 


Religious exclusivism: the view that dismisses as false all religions other than one’s own. 


Naturalism: The view that denies spiritual realities beyond nature and accepts nature 


as theultimate reality. It views all religious claims as false, arising from delusory 
projection upon theuniverse of human hopes, fears, and ideals. 

Religious toleration: It is enduring disagreeable religious differences which are either 
expressedor acted upon. 

Secularization: Dismissing religion from public life, and in extreme cases total erosion 
of religious devotion. 

Ecumenicism: A search for consensus on central religious matters, or a view that other 
religiousbeliefs are simply different routes to similar goals. 

Interfaith dialogue: Cooperative and positive interaction between people of different 
religious traditions and spiritual or humanistic beliefs, at both the individual and 
institutional level with the aim of deriving understanding and cooperation and if possible 


a common ground in belief. 
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11.9 ANSWERS TO CHECK YOUR PROGRESS 


Answers to Check Your Progress I 


1. Some people make a distinction between religious plurality and religious pluralism, and 
define the former as the fact of religious diversity and the latter as a simple 


acknowledgement and acceptance of that fact. 


Answers to Check Your Progress II 


1. Those who take the question of the relationship between religions seriously propose two 
models of relationship: exclusivism and pluralism. Exclusivism addresses the problem in a 
simple way by dismissing as false all religions other than one’s own. Basically, it is the 
view that there can only be one true religion. Other religions are dismissed as false and 
misleading, at least in so far as their beliefs are incompatible with those taught by one’s 
own. Pluralism, on the other hand, rejects the exclusivist view and accepts that other 


traditions too can be sources of truth and salvation. 
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Answers to Check Your Progress II 


1. Critics have raised two objections against treating religious experience on a par 
with sense experience. First, whereas sense experience is universal and compulsory, 
religious experience is optional and confined to a limited number of people, so that 
whilst sensory reports can in principle be confirmed by anyone, reports of religious 
experience cannot be; and second, whereas sense experience produces a universally 
agreed description of the physical world, religious experience within the different 
traditions produces different and often incompatible descriptions of the divine. 
Because of these reasons, critics reject the claim of parity of religious experience 
with sense experience. Thereby the principle of rational credulity is rendered 


inapplicable in the case of religious experience. 


A positive argument against the reliability of religious experience as a valid source of 
knowledge comes from the observation that it produces different and often 
incompatible descriptions of the object. Hindus, Muslims, Christians and Buddhist 
and other religious groups claim that their non-compatible beliefs correspond to their 
religious experiences. If their claim is true, from a religious point of view the 
question now becomes: Whose description is true? Which is the true religion? Since 
all of them claim the support of religious experience, all of them must be equally 
true, though they do not agree! Thus the fact of religious diversity and the 
inability of religious experience to settle the differences undermine the entire 
argument that religious experience has parity with sense experience in producing 


true beliefs and that it can be used to resolve religious differences. 
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UNIT 12 RELIGIOUS FUNDAMENTALISM" 


Structure 


12.0 Objectives 

12.1 Introduction 

12.2 Definition 

12.3 Context 

12.4 Religious Militancy: Threat to peace, Democracy and Human Security 
12.5 Religious Fundamentalism and Terrorism 

12.6 Let Us Sum Up 

12.7 Key Words 

12.8 Further Readings and References 


12.9 Answers to Check Your Progress 


12.0 OBJECTIVES 


In this unit we will look at: 
e the rise and growth of religious fundamentalism 
e the different issues and concerns which has brought religious fundamentalism 
into existence 
e the cultural, socio-economic and political milieu in which it has grown far and 
wide. 
Once you go through this unit, you will be in a position to understand: 
e What is religious fundamentalism 


e What impact it has on the individual, society, nation and the world at large. 


12.1 INTRODUCTION 


Fundamentalism is a clinging to values practices and selected doctrines or teachings currently 


perceived to be under threat by a group, a tribe or nation. These ideas and customs must be 


* Mary Paul, Nirmala College, Ranchi. 
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preserved at any cost, even by resorting to violence. It is a religious movement or point of 
view characterized by a return to fundamental principles and often by intolerance of other 


views and opposition to secularism. 


The various fundamentalist groups in the world today owe their origin to some perceived 
threat, real or imagined to long cherish traditional values. New ideas, proposals for change 
are frightening when not understood and the conservative mind resists. Many examples can 
be found in the pages of history all around the world. Basic to all is fear of change, an 
insecurity that flows from ignorance of the other, a determination to preserve the familiar at 


all costs. 


In this course we shall learn more about the various forms that fundamentalism assume, the 
history of its origins in different cultures, with emphasis on our Indian situation and we shall 
look at the definitions, origins and development of this phenomenon in various cultures, 


political philosophies and practices. 


12.2 DEFINITION 


“All fundamentalisms follow a certain form. They are embattled forms of spirituality, which 
have emerged in response to a perceived crisis” (Karen Armstrong). The response to such a 
threat is neither democratic nor tolerant. Dialogue does not figure in the response; instead 
there is denial, rejection, withdrawal into its own stronghold of conviction that the “old” is 
the only truth, the only good and that all that contradicts it is evil. So it can even be seen as a 
struggle between good and evil, good and evil on a cosmic scale. This “Good and evil is to be 
defined absolutely in terms of the group with no scope for compromise.” Such a struggle has 
often turned violent and is in some degree the root of World Wars. Karen Armstrongsuggests 
that all fundamentalist movements have certain common characteristics: fears, anxieties and 
desires that they are a reaction against scientific and secular culture. Fundamentalism often 
leads to terrorism which is the greatest threat to the peace and development of society in the 
present century. Greed for power, wealth and fame are the fuel that feeds violence in the 21“ 
century and these are often disguised as religious movements, movements of social concern 
and justice. There are situations in which it is difficult to distinguish between fundamentalism 


and Idealism. 
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Check Your Progress I 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 


b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. How does fundamentalism lead to violence? 


12.3 CONTEXT 


Fundamentalism develops in a situation that is at once political, social and religious and 
thrives on fear, insecurity and the determination to hold on to what it deems stable values. It 
opposes change if the new situation challenges its sense of security, but will reconstruct old 
doctrines to suit its purpose as it has done with Biblical texts. Similar adaptations have taken 
place in Marxism where strong fundamentalist doctrines have held sway since its inception. 
But political necessity and the demand of the ballot box have brought about changes, e.g., 
West Bengal. In Islam too political situations have been the tightening of shariat laws in some 
countries (Afganistan) and their relaxation in other (Turkey). Both social and historical 
factors contribute to the growth and spread of fundamentalism. Poor and deprived people 
cling to whatever gives them a ray of hope and when change, especially hostile change, 
threatens this minimal security, they want to fight in whatever way they can. Leaders emerge 
with vested interests- social, political, religious or ambitious aims and draw on the fears of 
the poor and needy. This is where they can assemble the thousands who march in their protest 
demonstrations, who are in the fore front of clashes with police and are numbered among the 


victims of violence. This is how fundamentalism breeds terrorism. 


First of all, one aspect of religious fundamentalism is closely related to socialization process. 
It is usually the case that individuals coming from religious families are generally more 
religious than those brought up within more secular environments. Such people, like their 


parents and ancestors, tend literally to interpret religious text(s) in accordance with their 
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traditions. Their behaviors mostly fall in the category of “nonviolent intolerance”. They are 
usually ethnocentric, they would advocate language of militancy, but normally, they are not 
directly associated with physical violence. Some other people, albeit not so many, however, 
may consciously choose to be radically religious. The motives for these people may vary, 
mostly in accordance with personal variables. Many people, for example, may become 
devoted believers due to innerinsecurity, caused by a real or perceived frightening or 
confusing environment. Social psychologists identify a basic need to reduce uncertainty or 
anxiety (Hogg and Abrams, 1993), construct meaning, and avoid confusion (Reykowski, 
1982). Religious fundamentalism, as literal thinking, serves to these ends in many ways. 
First, by sticking to a religious belief and accepting it as the ultimate source of knowledge, 
the individual finds “satisfactory” explanations of puzzling or mysterious phenomena. 
Religion satisfies the desire to know and to understand, and is resorted to when more worldly 
means of explanation fail. In that sense, religious fundamentalism can be said to offer 
intellectual security by largely satisfying cognitive needs of the person. Inexplicable 
problems, which cannot be resolved by any other means, are unraveled by recourse to 


theological and religious sources of knowledge. 


Second, religion satisfies, so to speak, substantive needs of the individual in an imaginary 
way as well. Material needs which cannot be satisfied in other ways are believed to be 
eventually fulfilled, if not in this life, in the next life for sure. This belief, in turn, reduces 


anxiety by providing the individual with a sense of confidence. 


Finally, religious fundamentalism serves to reduce anxiety by promising justice. Indeed, 
structural conditions, over which the individual has little or no control, bring about many 
frustrations hard to bear with. The powerful use the underprivileged, some exercise power 
over others. In most parts of the world, economic and social conditions are such that some 
enjoy prosperity and well-being, while some others hardly survive. Thus, in the face of earthy 
injustices, religion functions as a palliative pill by promising that justice will be done and all 
sins will be punished eventually. In the next life, everyone will get what he or she actually 
deserves. This belief helps the individual to face life’s difficulties with relatively comfort and 


confidence. 


Check Your Progress II 
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Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 


b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. What are the factors that contribute to the growth and spread of fundamentalism? 


12.4 RELIGIOUS MILITANCY: THREAT TO PEACE, 
DEMOCRACYAND HUMAN SECURITY 


Religion appears, no doubt, as a political force in the whole world. Politics gains at the cost 
of religion. It is equally evident that religious militancy develops from the practice of using 
religion to achieve political gains. Political use of religion begets intolerance, hatred, jealousy 
and terrorism. All religions in the world advocate peace, tolerance and brotherhood. The 
powerful vested interests often associate it with violence. Religious extremism and violence 
have become almost two sides of a coin, and thus throughout the world religious violence is 
spreading fast. All the major countries of the world have witnessed, over the past few 


decades, the rise of dangerous forms of religious militancy and extremism. 


The growing extremism of religious militants has mounted crises of democracy in the world. 
Terrorism on the whole originated from extreme religio-political fundamentalism, from 
religious intolerance and from the cherished antagonism against secular, progressive and 
democratic ideals. The scourge of terrorism is alarmingly threatening peace and democracy 
and abusing human rights leading to critical human security situation. The scourge of 
terrorism perpetrated by the home-grown religio -political groups of Pakistan, Bangladesh, 
India and Sri Lanka in contemporary period have disrupted peace, made critical prospects of 
democracy and the state of human security alarmingly in the region. It has become imperative 
to seek measures to quell domestic violent movements grown out of religious extremism. 
Growth of terrorism never remains confined within one's own territory but has international 
ramifications. It transcends geographical boundary. Religious militants captured power in 


Afghanistan, and now they have developed their tentacles in neighboring countries. They 
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might extend their dreadful claws across continents. 


12.5 RELIGIOUS FUNDAMENTALISM AND TERRORISM 


12.5.1 Definition 


“Terrorism: the systematic use of terror or unpredictable violence against governments, 
public groups or individuals to attain a political objective.” (Encyclopedia Britannica 1999 on 
terrorism). Terrorism has been used by political organizations both right-wing and left-wing, 
by nationalistic and ethnic groups, by revolutionaries and armies and the secret police of 


governments themselves. 


Terrorism has been practiced throughout history and throughout the world. 5th century B.C. 
Greece recommended psychological terror against enemy populations. The Roman emperor 
Caligula (1st Century A.D.) used banishment, confiscation of property and execution to 
discourage opposition to his rule. The Spanish Inquisition (16th century) used arbitrary arrest, 
torture and execution to punish what was perceived as religious heresy. Robespierre openly 
advocated the use of torture during the French Revolution 1793-4 during the period known as 
the reign of terror. After the American Civil War (1861-65) the Southerners who wanted to 
retain slavery, set up a terrorist organization the Ku Klux Klan to intimidate supporters of 
freedom and Reconstruction. Terrorism was adopted by the Anarchists in the later 19th 
century in Europe, Russia and the United States. They believed the best way to bring about 
social and political change was to assassinate persons in positions of power. From 1865 to 
1905 a number of kings, presidents, prime ministers and other government officials were 


killed by anarchists’ bullets or bombs. 


The 20th century saw great changes in the use and practice of terrorism. Automatic weapons 
and electrically detonated explosives gave terrorists a new mobility and more deadly 
accuracy and it became almost a state policy. Nazi Germany under Adolf Hiltler and the 
Soviet union Joseph Stalin used arrest, imprisonment, torture and execution without legal 
guidance or restraint to create a climate of fear and to encourage submission to their 
repressive ideology and their declared goals of economic, social and political goals. This was 


known as Totalitarianism. 
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Terrorism is more often associated with individuals or groups, rather than with state policy, 
with groups attempting to overthrow existing political structures. This activity has been used 
by one or both sides in anti-colonial conflicts- Ireland and the United Kingdom, Algeria and 
France, Vietnam and France/United States, disputes between different national groups for 
possession of a homeland-Palestine and Israel, Tamils in Sri Lanka , conflicts between 


different denominations. 


The ease and speed of modern communications has contributed greatly to the spread of 
terrorism. Television gives notoriety and a fatal attraction to deeds of terror and young, 
unemployed, vulnerable people can be drawn into the net. The World Wide Web can provide 
access to information, instant information during ongoing attacks as happened during the 
Mumbai attack. Terrorists may be from disadvantaged backgrounds, but they are trained by 
organizations with money, power and skills that can outwit some very highly educated and 


intelligent people. (The foregoing is drawn largely from the Encyclopedia Britannica 1999) 


But why do people, men and women, take the terror route? Robert Young asks the pertinent 
question:” Under what circumstances and with what rationale do people kill and maim one 
another, in particular innocent people and children, in the name of a higher cause? The 
situation Young has in mind here can only be described as Terrorism which is best described 
as mindless violence against the innocent. Throughout history acts of terrorism have 
frequently been motivated by religious fundamentalism increasing to the pitch of violence. It 
can be traced back to the Bible where Cain killed his brother Abel out of hatred. And hatred 
is the key to most acts of terrorism, though racism and fear also play an important role. No 
religion teaches violence, hatred or revenge against any persons or groups. Most of the time 


terrorism takes place because of the wrong interpretation of Holy Scriptures. 


12.6 LET US SUM UP 


There is no great ferment taking place in the world of religious ideas, beliefs, and rituals, or 
any marked increase in the sum of human spirituality. What we are witnessing today is less 
the resurgence of religion than of communalism, where a community of believers has not 
only a religious affiliation but also social, economic, and political interests in common. These 


may conflict with the corresponding interests of another community of believers sharing the 
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same geographical space. The basic reason for supposing that religiously inspired reform 
movements may be gaining momentum in our time is that perceptions of inequity in human 
affairs and the tangible realities that provoke those perceptions are on the increase. 
Population growth on the one hand, and advanced means of communications on the other, 
more often than not disrupt accustomed ways of life. They help to create personal 
uncertainty, isolation, and disappointment. The resulting distress can and often does find 
expression in fundamentalist movements that attempt to counteract uncertainty, isolation, and 
disappointment by forming supportive communities of fellow believers. It is no accident that 
these movements are based in countries where the continuation of old village ways is 
becoming impossible for a majority of the population, where urban-based mass 
communications, by penetrating the villages, have begun to erode an age-old framework of 
peasant life. The problem in India is that the nation continues to keep religion and the state 
intertwined. In a country that has many religions, the government and the people must realize 
that religion and the state have to be separate. Mixing the two has never worked, and it never 
will. The stability of the state system depends critically on the state’s role in balancing and 
mediating relationships between thousands of separate communities. Such balancing requires 
careful and measured degrees of impartiality, neutrality, syncretism, and tolerance. What has 
bound communities to each other has been the manufactured mechanisms and symbols of the 
secular state. These structures, while supportive of local religious and sectarian institutions, 
had to remain impartial, neutral, or secular. Future conflicts will be those of communal 
survival, aggravated, or in many cases caused by, environmental scarcity. These conflicts will 
be sub national, meaning that it will be hard for states and local governments to protect their 
own citizens physically. This is how many states may ultimately die. As state power fades, 
peoples and cultures around the world will be thrown back upon their own strengths and 
weaknesses, with fewer equalizing mechanisms to protect them. The coming decades will see 
us more aware of our differences than our similarities. To the average person, political values 


will mean less and personal security more. 


As we have already seen, Religious Fundamentalism is intertwined with many different 
motives which are often selfish and can be a serious source of intolerance, conflict and wars. 
Religion is meant to bring peace, good will, tolerance, love and social harmony among 
people. Thus religion becomes a doubled edged sword. What use we make of it depends on 


human mind and social conditions. We need to have better communal relations, tolerance and 
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understanding of one another. Religion is a personal relationship between man and God. No 


one can or should come between the individual and God. 


The modern and contemporary Indian Philosophers are very liberal and dynamic in outlook. 
They do not believe in sectarian religion. They advocate for cult less, non-dogmatic and non- 
ritualistic religion. Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, Tagore, Gandhi and Dr. Radhakrishnan 
visualize a universal religion, which is open, dynamic and all embracing. Thus Mahatma 
Gandhi says, “My religion is Hinduism, which for me is religion of humanity and includes 
the best of all religions known to me.” Ramakrishna Paramahansa emphatically says that all 
religions are true and they all serve as different pathways to the realization of God. The same 
truth runs in the heart of all religions. There is essential unity in all religions and yet there is 
diversity. While the renascent leaders have faith in the truth of all religions, they all hold that 
one particular religion should not be engrafted on another religion. Each religion has its value 
and serves society in a particular manner. The solace and satisfaction can be derived from 
religion only when it develops on indigenous lines. There should be growth in interiority and 
interiorization in all religions and they should flower independently on their own pattern. It 
will be harmful to reduce all religions to a colorless form of one particular religion. 

Swami Vivekananda, Dr. S. Radhakrishnan and Mahatma Gandhi call on the Indian masses 
to break their narrowness and lead the life of sanatana dharma. The soul of religion is 
different from its body. The myths and rites constitute the body of a religion which are 
perishable. The spirit of Indian religion is that of an open religion based on the intuitive 
experiences of God. A religious person is a social reformer and a true karma yogi like 


Mahatma Gandhi. 
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We have but one choice, the path of secular humanism based on the principles of logic and 
reason. Our founding fathers gave us a nation founded on the principle that power belongs to 
the people and set us on the path of a secular democratic state that respects religious freedom 
and human dignity. This alone can offer us the hope of providing every citizen with the right 
to life, liberty and the pursuit of excellence. Peace (Shanti in the Indian Scriptures) is 
fundamental to the Hindu way and view of life; in Islam beneficence and mercy (Rahman and 
Rahim in the Koran) are the main attributes of God. 
With such profound similarities in mind , all Indians- 


Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, Christians, Buddhists, Jains, 


PONDER BOX-I 


Think about the incidents where 
you feel that secular fabric of 


Parsis and non believers- must re-examine their past, 
india hampered. 


which can give them valuable clues on how to realize a 


more peaceful and cooperative future. 


12.7 KEY WORDS 


Antagonism : Feelings of hatred 

Beleaguered: Experiencing a lot of criticism and difficulties. 

Commitment:A promise to do or to behave in a particular way. 

Communalism: A strong sense of belonging to a particular, especially religious, community, 
which can lead to extreme behaviour or violence towards others. 

Conviction: A strong opinion or belief. 

Doctrine: A belief or set of beliefs held and taught by a church, a political party etc. 
Fanaticism: Extreme beliefs or behavior, especially in connection with religion or politics. 
Incursions: Invasions, especially sudden or brief. 

Inequity: Injustice. 

Religious fundamentalism: The practice of following very strictly the basic rules and 
teachings of any religion. 

Terrorism: The use of violent action in order to achieve political aims or to force a 


government to act. 
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12.9 ANSWERS TO CHECK YOUR PROGRESS 


Answers to Check Your Progress I 
In fundamentalism there is denial, rejection, withdrawal into its own stronghold of 
conviction that the “old” is the only truth, the only good and that all that contradicts it is 
evil. So it can even be seen as a struggle between good and evil, good and evil on a cosmic 
scale. This “Good and evil is to be defined absolutely in terms of the group with no scope 


for compromise.” Such a struggle has often turned violent and is in some degree the root of 
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World Wars. Karen Armstrong suggests that all fundamentalists’ movements have certain 
common characteristics: fears, anxieties and desires that they are a reaction against scientific 
and secular culture. Fundamentalism often leads to terrorism which is the greatest threat to 
the peace and development of society in the present century. Greed for power, wealth and 
fame are the fuel that feeds violence in the 21st century and these are often disguised as 


religious movements, movements of social concern and justice. 


Answers to Check Your Progress II 

1. Religion appears, no doubt, as a political force in the whole world. Politics gains at the cost 
of religion. It is equally evident that religious militancy develops from the practice of using 
religion to achieve political gains. Political use of religion begets intolerance, hatred, jealousy 
and terrorism. All religions in the world advocate peace, tolerance and brotherhood. The 
powerful vested interests often associate it with violence. Religious extremism and violence 
have become almost two sides of a coin, and thus throughout the world religious violence is 
spreading fast. All the major countries of the world have witnessed, over the past few 


decades, the rise of dangerous forms of religious militancy and extremism. 
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UNIT 13 INTER-RELIGIOUS DIALOGUE“ 


Structure 


13.0 Objectives 

13.1 Introduction 

13.2 The Concept of Plurality as a Way of Life 
13.3 The Idea of Dialogue 

13.4 The Dawn of Religions 

13.5 The Imperative of Dialogue 

13.6 How Does Dialogue Happen? 

13.7 Let us Sum Up 

13.8 Key Words 

13.9 Further Reading and Reference 
13.10 Answers to Check Your Progress. 


13.0 OBJECTIVES 


Diversity or Pluralism is everywhere. It shows in the way different people live, dress, 
communicate, celebrate events in life, worship, etc. Sometimes these differences are so 
sharp that they lead to war and tension. This unit helps throw light of the existence of 
Dialogue as way of settling problems among people but more than that shows the way 
Dialogue is perhaps the best way for religions to live together without suspicion and hatred. 


By the end of this Unit, you should be able to: 


e Know that Plurality is part of human nature, and diversity is desirable, because 
it’s part of nature. 

e That Dialogue as a common human objective is desired by all men and women 
of goodwill. 

e Those religions although having their own respective characteristics, can live and 


co-existwith each other only if they talk to each other in a spirit of Dialogue. 


13.1 INTRODUCTION 


“J.A. Carvalho, Gautam Nagar, New Delhi. 
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Incidents of violence are common happening today. Often, they lead to large scale 
hostilities, wars and violence. Several times these acts of violence are connected with 
religious groups. We have seen large scale violence throughout the history of the world. 
Christians and Muslims fought for decades in Europe and Middle East in what is 
known as Crusades. The Jews and Arabs have been fighting from the time Israel became 
an independent country in 1947 and still continue although the fight has become far 
bloodier and has taken new aspects of political and geographical nature. Hindus and 
Muslims fought for centuries during the Moghul invasions and the worst and most clash 
was the partition. When India and Pakistan became two independent countries there were 
large scale clashes of people including neighbours killing each other for no other reason 


except that they professed a different religion. 


In recent history, 9/11 or the attack on America's Trade Towers in September 2001 where 
more than 3000 people were killed, was a major milestone of violence which is 
recognized as one that changed the course of history and is considered as the beginning 
of the clash of civilizations. Clashes and wars have given birth to new nations like 
Bosnia Herzegovina, Croatia, etc. Hindus and Muslims have fought on the mere excuse of 
a cricket match, the carcass of an animal or a religious procession. In Sri Lanka too, 
the 30-year conflict that caused so much bloodshed was primarily a religious -cultural 
conflict between the Sinhalese and the Tamils. Such conflicts although in different settings 
are existent in Afghanistan, Iran, Chechnya, Philippines, Indonesia and there is no sight of 


any resolution of the conflict soon! 


The world's major religions are undergoing a crisis, which we may truly call post- 
modernity. Although mostly dogmatic and generally change resistant, the factors that are 
changing the way human kind thinks and perceives has affected these traditional 
religious systems, more than anything else in its history. All religions are undergoing the 
most radical, far-reaching, and challenging transformation in history. Humankind itself is 
passing through a turbulent period and the stakes are pretty high and they affect the 


survival of the planet. 


Amidst this incident of violence that sometimes have reached huge proportion that seem to 
indicate that there is no hope for peace, a creative movement is slowly visible. This 


creative movement or school of thought is leading a new way of thinking, a new way of 
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doing things or a new global consciousness. As part of this transformation the human race 
has drawn itself closer to each other, more than ever before. Distance, language and 
communication barriers no longer appear so frightening, although narrow groupings still 
continue to exist. And gently but steadily there is a great urge for spiritual experiences, for 


a taste of the spiritual. 


Modernism and Post-Modernism were identified with the wave of intellectual and 
scientific awakening in the Western world, that led to a new questioning mindset, 
including that of religious beliefs and tenets. It questioned facts and predicaments that for 
long were taken for granted as real and unchangeable. It was also known as the Age of 
Enlightenment. Over the last four hundred years, Judaism and Christianity--and more 
recently Buddhism, Hinduism and Islam--have had to grapple with the forces of modernity, 
and compelled to assimilate some of its values, at the same time striving to maintain 
their religious heritage against modernity's thrust towards de-sacralization (reducing 


everything to the realm of the non-sacred). 


One of the major outcomes of this new quest for meaning and seeking answers to issues 
that affect our lives, is the bold affirmation of pluralism which has become a widely 
accepted perspective of life. No longer is one form of expression, culture or way of life, 
accepted as a compelling reality and plurality of forms and ways of thinking and 
expressing has gained greater legitimacy. The Age of Enlightenment that sought "unified 
truth" is no longer the buzz of the world. This has wider significance beyond religious 
beliefs and practices. As a result of this new form of thinking, the social outlook too has 
changed dramatically. In the existing systems where people accept or are used to believing 
that there is only one way of looking at things, often those who are in authority or those 
able to exercise authority and their views are considered to the only right views. When 
diversity or plurality gains wider acceptance, people are able to appreciate and understand 
the existence and need of others. This is particularly true about the fact that new thinking 
resulted in the more open recognition of the existence and the problems of people who are 
poor, oppressed, marginalized, those without voice as their voices are not heard, etc. 
Diversity also brought into the focus the problems of neglected people, because diversity 
requires that people are enabled to see others as they are, with their difficulties and their 


different views, and grow in sensitivity in dealing with problems. 
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Multiculturalism is the accepted reality of the twenty first century in the western world. 
The fact however remains that the idea of modernity and scientific evidence are concepts 
unfamiliar to the eastern world. Therefore, one must look for other avenues to explain the 
convergence of view regarding plurality in the eastern world, where there are large 
numbers of followers of Hindu and Buddhist faiths as well as other eastern or tribal 


religious streams. 


13.2 THE CONCEPT OF PLURALITY AS A WAY OF LIFE 


In order to be able to look beyond our immediate concerns, communities, cultures and 
religious beliefs and towards a wider world, we must disengage ourselves from blind 
attachment to any particular culture or religion, situating ourselves at a viewing point from 
where we can see clearly diversity of cultures and religions in a global perspective. In 
doing so, we will be like someone placed at the top of the mountain who is able to look 


at the world around him withoutthe constraint of the boundaries of his position. 


The astronauts who traveled into outer space and looked back on the earth were 
overwhelmed by what they saw! For the first time in history, humans actually saw the earth 
as a whole. They saw the earth's clouds, oceans, and continents, but not as distinct from 
the blue planet. The blue planet they saw, was a borderless planet with the clouds, its 
oceans as one new reality. It was an entirely different one from what we can see on the 
horizon with its limited vision. What they saw was an interrelated, organic whole--a single 
globe of remarkable beauty and unity. It is striking that at the very moment in history when 
culture is becoming globalized, we have obtained our first-time impression of the earth as 
a single globe. This image of the beautiful blue globe, shining against the black background 
of the universe, moving in its orbit in space can concretely symbolize the emergence of 


global consciousness on the eve of the twenty-first century. 


History has left a pattern of philosophies and religious movements from vastly distant and 
different areas of the world, that responded to the world's needs almost in a similar fashion. 
If we look at our world, during the first millennium B.C.E. (Before the Christian Era), 
we observe a remarkable phenomenon. From the period between 800-200 B.C.E., peaking 
about 500 B.C.E., a striking transformation of consciousness occurred around the earth in 


three geographic regions, apparently without the influence of one on the other. In China, 
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we see two great teachers, Lao- tze and Confucius, from whose wisdom emerged the 
schools of Chinese philosophy. In India the cosmic, ritualistic Hinduism of the Vedas was 
being transformed by the Upanishads, while the Buddha and Mahavira ushered in two new 
religious traditions. Farther west, we discover a similar development in the middle eastern 
region. In Israel the Jewish prophets--Elijah, Isaiah, and Jeremiah call for a new moral 
awareness from their people. In Greece where Western philosophy was born, Socrates 
rouses the moral consciousness of the Athenians and Plato and Aristotle make the first 
metaphysical forays of the western world, leading into a perspective that is universal 


against the particular and empirical. 


Half a century ago, Karl Jaspers, the German philosopher, made a significant point in his 
book The Origin and Goal of History. Referring to this period from 800-200 B.C.E. he 
stated "it gave birth to everything which, since then, man has been able to be." It is here in 
this period "that we meet with the most deep cut dividing line in history. Man, as we know 
him today, came into being. For short, we may style this the Axial Period'." Jaspers’ 
perspective of history seems to materialize in the fact that humankind underwent a 
radical change in the way it saw itself and in the way it (mankind) understood its role in 
the world. This radical perspective of itself, that mankind steadily developed affected 
every culture of the world, be it China, India, Europe and the Americas. Almost 
simultaneously we see the rise of great empires in Egypt, China, Mesopotamia, etc. who 


adopt more refined cultural forms, although largely similar. 


Prior to this important period of 800 — 200 B.C, most cultures and religious movements 
can be easily identified with belief forms that are tribal, ritualistic, mythic and of cosmic 
nature. All early religious movements were built around visible objects and symbols, and 
were heavily dependent on rituals (things are done as part of religious practices, including 
sacrifices, fasts, poojas, etc.). Another aspect of early religions and still prevailing 
among tribals is the myths (beliefs that are based on assumptions, and legends created 
around that legend, hence called Mythic). This is the characteristic to all primitive 
communities. From the subsequent development of these tribal, ritualistic, mythic and 
cosmic nature (making the natural phenomena like sun, moon, earth, seasons, etc. part 
of worship and cult), it becomes clear that the consciousness of these primitive 
communities had a clearly underlying undercurrent of creative harmony of the world of 


nature that was celebrated through myths and rituals. Just as they considered themselves 
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part of nature, so also, they experienced themselves as part of the tribe. This web of 
inter-relatedness sustained them psychologically and energized their lives. To be 
separated from the tribe threatened them with death, not only physical but psychological 
as well. However, their relation to the collectivity often did not extend beyond their own 
tribe, for they often looked upon other tribes as hostile. Yet within their tribe they felt 
organically related to their group as a whole, to the life cycles of birth and death and to 


nature and the cosmos. 


Check your Progress I 


Note: a) Use the space provided for your answers. 


b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. What is diversity or plurality? 


2. Why is there a new hope that in spite of our differences, more and more people are 


talkingand working for greater understanding with each other? 


13.3 THE IDEA OF DIALOGUE 


The Period of 800-200 B.C. which Jaspers names, the Axial Period ushered in a radically 
new form of consciousness. There is a clear and definite shift from tribal, collective 
consciousness to an individualistic perspective of life. The Greek philosophers and thinkers 
speak of reflection, "know thyself", the Upanishads teach of the "Atman" reflecting the 
transcendent within. Gautama Buddha preaches individual enlightenment and the Jewish 


prophets call for an individual moral responsibility. This period is marked by its complete 
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departure from the tribal and the nature linkage to individual identity as distinct both from 
the tribe and the nature. From this flow other characteristics: consciousness that is self- 
reflective, analytic, which can be applied to nature in the form of scientific theories, to 
society in the form of social critique, to knowledge in the form of philosophy, to religion in 
the form of mapping an individual's spiritual journey. This self-reflective, analytic, critical 
consciousness stood in sharp contrast to primal mythic and ritualistic consciousness. The 
self-reflective "Jogos" (word, reason) replaced the "mythos" (myth). It cannot however be 
denied that mythic and ritualistic forms of consciousness still survive today, but they 


are often considered as sub-altern. 


The paradigm shift from the primal to the Axial period severed the harmony between 
nature and the tribe, and it empowered the individual with his identity although without 
organic harmony with nature and the community. This delinking from nature and life 
enabled him to question the social structures, and launch himself into the discovery of 
the abstract laws of nature and their manipulation, as well venture into the beyond 
through metaphysics. This new way of life was decisive for the emergence of the 
traditional major religions and their departure from their tribal predecessors. The great 
religions of the world as we know them today are the product of the Axial Period. 
Hinduism, Buddhism, Taoism, Confucianism, and Judaism took shape in their classical 
form during this period; and Judaism provided the base for the later emergence of 


Christianity and Islam. 


13.4 THE NEW DAWN OF RELIGIONS 


The inwards look by the followers of major religions, in face of this new consciousness 
released enormous spiritual energy. Meditation and contemplative practices thrived making 
the inner way and the new found subjectivity an avenue to reach the transcendent. It 
opened the way for the inner self to sort out the difference between the illusion of the 
phenomenal world and the authentic vision of reality. On the ethical level it allowed 
individual moral conscience to take a critical stand against the collectivity. And it made 
possible to establish a link between the moral and the spiritual aspects of the self, so that a 
path could be charted through virtues toward the ultimate goal of the spiritual quest. The 
rise of monasticism is a major product of this new awareness. Although begun first in 


Hinduism, it saw its definite growth in Buddhism and Jainism, later developed in 
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Christianity. 


Whereas in the period 800-200 B.C.E, in the known world we see the unity of perception 
already mentioned earlier, 20 centuries later at the dawn of 21“ century, we find a similar 
phenomenon which appears to be as significant as the first one. In the last 50 years almost 
simultaneously around the world, there has been a steadily growing confluence towards 
unity: Perestroika, China-U. S, European Union, China-Japan, Pan-African Unity, the call 
for Ecology preservation, coupled with technology that has brought humankind close to 
each other, making it to be called a global village are significant signs of returning to 
primordial unity. Developing and developed countries are seeking to work together, 
and no longer is this being done, as a matter of appeasement but as a necessity to 
create harmony that all so dearly desire. None has been more radically affected by this 


movement than the major religions of the world 


Teilhard de Chardin, the great paleontologist, thinker and philosopher concludes that in 
the last 100 years, due to a process called "planetization" (a movement towards bringing 
together everything on the planet to a kind of organic unity), and a shift has taken place 
in the cosmos that is oriented towards convergence rather than divergence. According to 
him, when human beings first appeared on this planet, they clustered together in family 
and tribal units, forming their own group identity and separating themselves from other 
tribes. In this way humans diverged, creating separate nations and a rich variety of 
cultures. However, the spherical shape of the earth prevented unlimited divergence. With 
the increase in population and the rapid development of communication, groups could no 
longer remain apart. After dominating the process for millennia, the forces of divergence 
have been superseded by those of convergence. This shift to convergence is drawing 
various cultures into a single planetized community. Although we have been conditioned 
by thousands of years of divergence, we now have no other course open to us but to 
cooperate creatively with the forces of convergence as these are drawing us toward global 


consciousness. 


According to Teilhard in spite of this global consciousness towards convergence, there will 
be divergent movements, that will seek to cluster among themselves, which he calls 
creative unions. The specificity of these creative unions will be, that they will admit 
plurality within their unions. His concept of diversified unity is beautifully articulated 


through what he calls the law of "complexity-consciousness" and "union differentiates." 
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The humankind's consciousness according to Teilhard has become more and more aware 
of its unity in spite of and amidst its complexity, with the result that it creates a new 
paradigm of pluralities within unity. At this point of history, because of the shift from 
divergence to convergence, the forces of planetization are bringing about an unprecedented 


complexification of consciousness through the convergence of cultures and religions. 


13.5 THE IMPERATIVE OF DIALOGUE 


In the first Axial Period (800-200 B.C.) the world religions began on differentiated lines 
in several geographical areas and were driven by the forces of divergence and as a result 
developed their consciousness on differentiated lines, from where they began. This 
produced a remarkable richness of spiritual wisdom, of spiritual energies and of 
religious-cultural forms to express, preserve, and transmit this heritage. Now that the 
forces of divergence have shifted to convergence, the religions must meet each other in 
center-to-center unions, discovering what is most authentic in each other, releasing creative 


energy toward a more complex form of religious consciousness. 


The dawn of the 21“, century is characterized by a new consciousness that drives towards 
unity. Inter-religious dialogue is such a creative encounter, that has been called the 
"dialogic dialogue" (a conversation to bring about understanding, unity) to distinguish it 
from the dialectic dialogue (a conversation to prove one's point to other or even to refute 
the claims of the other). This dialogic dialogue has three phases: (1) The partners meet each 
other in an atmosphere of mutual understanding, ready to change misconceptions about 
each other and eager to appreciate the values of the other. (2) The partners are mutually 
enriched, by passing over into the consciousness of the other so that each can experience 
the other's values from within the other's perspective. This can be enormously enriching, 
for often the partners discover in another tradition values which are submerged or only 
inchoate in their own. It is important at this point to respect the autonomy of the other's 
tradition: in Teilhard's terms, to achieve union in which differences are valued as a basis of 
creativity. (3) If such a creative union is achieved, then the religions will have moved into 
the complexified form of consciousness that will be characteristic of the twenty-first 
century. This will be a complexified global consciousness, not a mere universal, 


undifferentiated, abstract consciousness. It will be global through the global convergence 
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of cultures and religions and complexified by the dynamics of dialogic dialogue. 


The forces of convergence are not limited to religious and cultural understanding but are 
conditioned by the challenge to existence that the earth is passing through. Humankind's 
consciousness is reconnecting itself to its roots in the earth, as the original human 
populations did. The tools of industrialization, progress and tapping of resources that led 
to the convergence of humankind are undercutting the biological support system that 
sustains life on our planet and the future of mankind is shrouded in a cloud of uncertainty 
by the pollution of our environment, the depletion of natural resources, the unjust 
distribution of wealth, the stockpiling of nuclear weapons. Unless the human community 
reverses these destructive forces, we may not be able to continue life here for much longer. 
The human race as a whole, all the diverse cultures and the religions must face these 
problems squarely. There is an imperative to rediscover the dimensions of the 
consciousness of the collective and cosmic spirituality of the primal peoples rooted in the 


earth and the life cycles. 


Inter-religious and inter-cultural dialogue must recapture the unity of humankind by 
seeking humankind as a unity with its diverse cultural and religious perspectives. This 
means that the consciousness of the twenty-first century will be global from two 
perspectives: (1) from a horizontal perspective, cultures and religions must meet each other 
on the surface of the globe, entering into creative encounters that will produce a 
complexified collective consciousness; (2) from a vertical perspective, they must plunge 
their roots deep into the earth in order to provide a stable and secure base for future 
development. This new global consciousness must be organically ecological, supported 
by structures that will ensure justice and peace. The voices of the oppressed must be heard 
and heeded: the poor, women, racial and ethnic minorities. The emergence of this twofold 
global consciousness is not only a creative possibility to enhance the twenty-first century; it 


is an absolute necessity if we are to survive. 


13.6 HOW DOES DIALOGUE HAPPEN? 


What does this mean for religions of the twenty-first century? It means that they have a 
double task: to enter creatively into the dialogue of religions and to channel their 


energies into solving the common human problems that threaten our future on the earth. It 
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means that they must strip away negative and limiting attitudes towards other religions. 
They must avoid both a narrow fundamentalism and a bland universalism. They must be 
true to their spiritual heritage, for this is the source of their power and their gift to the 
world. They must make every effort to ground themselves in their own traditions and at the 
same time to open themselves to other traditions. In concert with the other religions, they 
should commit themselves to creating the new complexified global consciousness mankind 
is experiencing. 

Just to meet, even creatively, on the spiritual level is not enough. They must channel their 
spiritual resources toward the solution of global problems. For the most part, this calls for a 
transformation of the religions. The religions must rediscover the material dimension of 
existence and its spiritual significance. In this they can learn from the secular world: that 
justice and peace are human values that must be cherished and pragmatically cultivated. 
But they must not adopt an exclusively secular attitude, for their unique contribution is to 
tap their reservoirs of spiritual energy and channel this into developing secular enterprises 


that are genuinely human. 


The dialogue's initial stumbling block will often be the existence of stereotypes about 
the "other" that each community has, because any individual's or community's life 
experiences are much wider and more complex than issues of religious identity. It is 
necessary that dialogue aims at dissolving the fundamental objective lying at the core of 
the human mind about the "other" being what he is, and one being what "one" is. 
Somehow dialogue has to reach the level where two individuals or communities do not 
interact with each other as 'One" and the "Other", but on a common identity and platform 
of human beings who are searching for solutions that are mutually needed and 


indispensable for living. 


Dialogue begins with the willingness to question, and to be questioned, while 
realizing that mutual understanding and working together toward common goals requires 
accepting differences. In part, dialogue is an effort to comprehend the inherent value of 
difference and commonality, for the sake of learning and living together--as well as for the 
sake of increased productivity and peace in a viable and sustainable human society. 
Interreligious dialogue provides us with insights into each other and a successful 


methodology can be found in the experience of thousands of years of our human existence. 
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There are also structural differences between various religious cultures because of 
divergent aims and points of view. Therefore, dialogue will have to be first conducted 
within each community, because not seldom there are disputes about the form and aim of 
intercultural dialogue and often even resistance to the very idea of a dialogue. Therefore, 
an intra- religious/class/ethnic/gender etc. dialogue has to be initiated, taking into account 
that religious comments/expressions are not always a sign of strong religiosity but 
instead point to a strong rooting in a culture in various contexts which we may name 
“inculturalisation.” Hence, all dialogue begins with practical and functional agreements. 


Dialogue needs pragmatics rather than dogmatics. 


Dialogue should focus on specific topics and have specific aims (even sensitive topics such 
as democracy, human rights, education, globalization, ecology and religious tolerance, 
rights of women, commitment to cultural diversity); dialogue cannot remain an exchange 
of superficialities. Differences should be discussed as well as similarities and 
commonalities - the aim of dialogue is not necessarily to adopt what the "other" 
believes or follows, and dilute what one believes, (which could be understood as 


syncretism or amalgamation), but rather develop a respect for the difference. 


Dialogue between Christians and Muslims, and or between Hindus and Muslims or 
Buddhists, is not without pain and serious difficulties, since discussion on various issues 
that differentiate one from the other often defy clarification and resolution. The factors that 
divide are more than what the terms express, as they touch the core of human hearts and 
minds. Therefore, any process of dialogue between cultures and religions should not be 
restricted to "culturalization” (tendency to reduce everything that is being discussed to 
culture) and " confessionalization" (tendency to reduce everything that is being discussed 
to religion). What is needed therefore is to understand the ‘other’ by broadening and 
extending the dialogue beyond the realm of religious beliefs and practices: Dialogue 
efforts have to happen simultaneously at all levels, between communities and groups 
representing several areas of human activity, in diverse lived social and cultural situations. 
Similarly, ‘Dialogue is not a random conversation, but aims at persuasion, at discovering 


the truth. Otherwise, it is worthless’ 


Check your Progress IT 
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Note: a) Use the space provided for your answers. 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. What do you understand by "culturisation" and "confessionalization”? Why should 
dialogue go beyond these two? 
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13.7 LET US SUM UP 


When we talk about religious pluralism, we are talking about a new encounter; an 
encounter with a "difference" or "otherness" in whatever religious form it may take. It 
may appear to be a cliché, but an inter-religious encounter is much more a meeting with 
two people with different ideas, likes and dislikes. It often is a meeting with someone who 
treasures something that I find preposterous, unacceptable, stupid or despicable. 
Raimundo Panikkar, who has done a great deal of work on inter-religious dialogue, 
says that "What to do with the barbarian?" is the central question for religion in 
the time of pluralism. We all have some notion of "barbarian" in our minds: for all of us, 
there is some presence, some person, or some tradition that is barbarian to us. In 
practicing religious pluralism, let us ask howit is that we make a relationship with that 
which is other or different from ourselves. "Pluralism respects the differences that 
reside in the variety of religious traditions, without reconciling or integrating those 
differences into a single path. Pluralism is willing to rest in the ambiguity of religious 
difference. From this point of view, pluralism is a very courageous practice, an engagement 
with the fact of diversity in our world. And this practice is appropriate and important for 
contemplative communities. In fact, I'm not sure if it is possible to be truly 


contemplative without engaging in pluralism." 


Although the principles of inter-religious dialogue appear to be philosophically clear, the 
task of real dialogue is extremely different. To commence and sustain dialogue between 
different religions and cultures, it is absolutely indispensable for us to adopt new 


methodologies of understanding the "other", which is different from any other existing 
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model of communication. When we know we have a limited perception of a reality, 
which is outside us, it is possible to discuss this perception with others, since the 
perception of others about the reality is also limited. We can use commonly accepted 


categories and symbols that can help us communicate in the same level. 


In interreligious dialogue the process is far more difficult, because the perception of the 
"other" is original and perfect. Who I am in dialogue with, does not have the same 
perception of the reality that I have about what I believe, in the similar manner? I do not 
have the slightest understanding about what the other believes, and yet we communicate. 
Dialogue seeks truth by trusting the other, just as dialectics pursues truth by trusting the 
order of things, the value of reason and weighty arguments. Dialectics is the optimism of 
reason; dialogue is the optimism of the heart. Dialectics believes it can approach truth 
by relying on the objective consistency of ideas. Dialogue believes it can advance along 


the way to truth by relying on the subjective consistency of the dialogical partners. 


There are certain ground rules or indispensable prerequisites for dialogical dialogue. 
These include a deep human honesty, intellectual openness and a willingness to forego 
prejudice in the search for truth while maintaining "profound loyalty towards one's own 
tradition." In fact, the starting point for dialogical dialogue is the internal or intra-personal 
dialogue by which one consciously and critically appropriates one's own tradition. 
Without this deep understanding of and commitment to one's own tradition, there are 
simply no grounds for the dialogical dialogue to proceed. Second, one needs a deep 
commitment and desire to understand another tradition which means being open to a new 
experience of truth since "one cannot really understand the views of another if one does not 
share them." This is not to assume an uncritical approach to the other tradition so much as a 
willingness to set aside premature judgments which arise from prejudice and ignorance, the 


twin enemies of truth and understanding. 


Although our cultural and religious traditions have been conditioned by thousands of years 
of divergence, animosity, and violence, we can still envision a world human society in 
which all men and women experience a peaceful, healthy and safe environment. A world 
where all citizens have access to quality education, health care, and housing. An 
ecologically balanced, global society wherein the opportunities created by a just and 


equitable order are truly accessible to all. In order to release our full potential, the advent 
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of global consciousness should allow for the total elimination of the social problems that 


inhibit the equality of humankind. 


Although the friction and the resulting clashes and bloodshed existed in our society for 
centuries, human kind always yearned for something better, something that is part of our 
consciousness, or we may even call it global consciousness. There is no doubt that 
humankind has yet to actualize its full potential, and even our best efforts at creating a 
better world have fallen far short of the mark. As the twenty-first century transits, there is 
clear evidence of an emerging social awareness that over time, problems such as these can 
and must be solved on a global scale. There is a crying need for a global ethos (good way 


of living). 


13.8 KEY WORDS 


Complexification of Consciousness: Complexification of consciousness is the theory that 
attempts to explain the existence of diversity (multiple forms) of nature including beliefs 
and opinions while at the same time, an underlying sense and need of unity, harmony and 


peace as a legitimate desire of humankind. 


Diversity or Pluralism: Diversity of pluralism is the ability to see the many forms of life 
or differences of opinion that exist around us and accept them as such, without wanting to 


reduce it to one's limited view. 


Planarization: is a term used by Teilhard de Chardin, to explain the underlying forces or 
dispositions of everything in our world towards creating an organic unity, through 
interdependence, understanding, adaptation, social justice, etc. in order to reach harmony, 


peace and progress. 
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13.10 ANSWERS TO CHECK YOUR PROGRESS 


Answers to Check Your Progress - I 


1. Although our world is made of millions of things one different from the other, from 
colours (millions of combinations) to immense differences of plants and animals as well as 
thousands of different ways, people eat, drink, dress and think, often we are accustomed to 
think and see the world through very limited and even narrow outlooks, mainly because as 
a group and community we have certain common ways of doing and seeing reality. 
Diversity or plurality (in our context) is the ability to see reality as it is and accept it in our 


conversation and dealing with others. 


2. Because although in the last 50 or more years more and wars and clashes have taken 


place that appear only to be getting worse, more and more people and greater efforts 
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are being made to bring people together through globalization, communication, travel, 
more equal distribution of goods, creating more and more bodies where consensus and 
conversation take place. More and more people see the needs to talk, negotiate, 


understand, etc. in order to bring about peace and harmonious living. 


Answers to Check Your Progress - II 


1.Culturisation is an attitude that tends to place everything that is part of our human life 
under the banner of culture, and discuss it as such, while confessionalization is the tendency 
to reduce everything to religion. It is important to understand here that human groups and 
communities have diverse ways of looking at life and living it which takes the sum total of 
human action much beyond culture and religion. Many gestures and customs are a result of 
many other factors that identify a group and form part of its belief system. Dialogue 
therefore is a conversation of taking to each other without labelling each other's action 


under a particular label. 
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UNIT 14 CONTEMPORARY DEBATES 
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14.0 OBJECTIVES 


The main objectives of this unit are: 
e To understand the nature of the contemporary trends in philosophy of religion. 
e To understand the differences in approach to the traditional questions of philosophy of 
religion. 
e To engage with the difference in context within which these contemporary debates 
emerge, such as the rise of modern science, challenge to the traditional framework of 


philosophy of religion from feminist thought, etcetera. 


14.1 INTRODUCTION 


Philosophy of religion is a vast and burgeoning domain of debates, and discussions in the 
contemporary world. Theists, agnostics, atheists, equally partake of discussions in this 
domain. Religion in itself is something that is tied with the evolution of human civilisations, 


and questions of religion have always occupied the human mind. 


There has been a marked change in the way in which religion is discussed in the modern 
world. With the growth of modern science, and the enlightenment, approaches to religion 
have also changed. In Europe, prior to the separation of state and religion, religion was one of 
the central institutions that governed an individual’s life; however, with the separation of 
state and religion, it came to be relegated to one among the various aspects in an individual’s 
life, and largely became a matter of the private life of an individual. This change caused a 
"Dr. Shriddha Shah, Assistant Professor, Department of Philosophy, Hindu College, University of 
Delhi. 
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major shift in the way in which religious issues came to be discussed in western thought, and 


through colonialism, also percolated to eastern thought. 


In the contemporary world, philosophy of religion is largely discussed as the analytic 
philosophy of religion, which focuses on concepts, arguments and beliefs. The continental 
tradition is seen to be discussing issues of anthropology, culture, mythology, practice, 
etcetera, but not philosophy. This divide is in itself something which is being questioned in 
contemporary discussions. Several traditional debates are being revisited in the light of the 
challenge posed by the modern scientific, secular world. Questions about God’s existence are 
no longer issues within the domain of religious belief, but have to confront the evidential 
framework of modern science. Some of the other major issues are the role of religious 
experience in justifying belief in religion; religious pluralism, and belief in one’s own 
religion in a globalized world; religious identity and its intersection with race, gender, caste, 
and other identities; religion and the ecological crisis — several such discussions, and debates 


are part of the contemporary scenario. 


In this unit we will take up two major issues for discussion — proofs for the existence of God, 
as presented through the Kalam Cosmological Argument, and the Fine-Tuning Argument in 
relation to modern science, and the feminist philosophy of religion. The first topic is a 
traditionally core issue of philosophy of religion, and the other is a topic, which has emerged 


as a challenge to the traditional understanding of philosophy of religion. 


14.2 PROOFS FOR THE EXISTENCE OF GOD 


In this section we will revisit the Cosmological Argument, and the Teleological Argument for 
God’s existence, in the light of contemporary discussions among philosophers of religion, 
and scientists. These arguments in the contemporary world are majorly discussed in the form 


of the Kalam Cosmological Argument, and the Fine-Tuning Argument. 
14.2.1 Cosmological Argument 


Dr. William Lane Craig is the most vocal, and well-known proponent of the Kalam 
Cosmological Argument. In fact, he is the one who gave this name to this form of the 
cosmological argument. Let us begin with a basic statement of the Kalam Cosmological 


Argument, which is as follows: 
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(1) If the universe began to exist, then the universe has a cause of its existence. 
(2) The universe began to exist. 


(3) And, therefore, the universe has a cause of its existence. 


This is a deductive argument, wherein if the premises are true, then the conclusion that 
follows must also be true. Typically, in trying to refute such an argument the premises of the 


argument must be proven false. 


The first premise of the argument — if the universe PONDER BOX-I 
began to exist, then the universe has a cause of its | What is ‘no-thing’? Can 
existence — has actually been reformulated by Craig | something come out of this 


into its present form. Al Ghazali, a medieval Islamic | nothing? 


theologian, who originally propounded the argument 


reasoned that ‘everything that begins to exist must have a cause for its existence’, which is a 
bolder assertion, but can also be attacked on the basis of the laws of quantum physics at the 
level of subatomic particles, as subatomic particles at the quantum level do not follow the 
ordinary laws of causation. Craig’s formulation is more modest, and avoids this difficulty. It 
is also accepted by most contemporary thinkers, as its refutation would entail that something 
can come out of nothing, which essentially puts into question the very nature of causality as 
we observe it in our everyday experience. If something can come out of nothing, then 
anything can come out of anything, which confounds any sense of order in change that we 
generally observe. We attribute this order to the principle of causality, and a rebuttal of this 
premise is seen by proponents of the Kalam argument as a metaphysical absurdity. 
Philosophically speaking, there have been questions raised in the history of philosophy about 
the nature of causality, in both Eastern and Western traditions, however, since we are looking 
at contemporary discussions of the cosmological argument, we will confine ourselves to only 


those discussions for now. 


Most critics take on the second premise of the argument for discussion — that the universe 
began to exist. This is the most controversial part of the Kalam Cosmological argument that 
the universe has a finite past, or that it began to exist. Craig offers two kinds of arguments to 
defend the second premise of the Kalam Cosmological Argument — philosophical and 


scientific. 


14.2.1.1 Philosophical Arguments 
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The philosophical arguments have been around for much longer than the scientific proofs. In 
fact, the scientific proofs are offered only in the 20° century. Prior to that there were only 
philosophical arguments that focused on the metaphysical absurdity that results from 
accepting actual infinities. The history of western philosophy is replete with philosophers, 
and mathematicians using the notion of infinities to make their arguments, however, it is the 
notion of actual infinities that is challenged by the proponents of the Kalam Cosmological 


Argument. 


Their general argument is that it is impossible to have an actual infinity, and that more 
specifically, it is impossible to have an actually infinite collection by addition of successive 
elements to that collection. This second formulation particularly responds to the notion of 


time being seen as a series of successive moments that characterizes the existence of the 


universe in time. If this series is taken to be infinite, then PONDER BOX-II 

absurdities will result from it. There will be no | Think about the notion of 
particular reason as to how we have arrived at the infinity. What would Hilbert’s 
current moment, and it is this lack of causation that | Grand Hotel look like, and how 


results in metaphysical absurdity, according to Craig. would it exist? 


German mathematician, David Hilbert’s famous thought experiment of the Grand Hotel, is 
also used by proponents of the Kalam argument to show the absurdity in accepting actual 
infinities. The thought experiment in itself is perfectly logically consistent, and is in part 
meant to reflect on the mind-bending nature of the concept of infinity, however what is of 
foremost interest for the Kalam argument is the absurd conclusions that would result from the 
actual existence of something like the Grand Hotel, posited by Hilbert — an infinite hotel, 


which is completely full, can always still accommodate an infinite number of new guests! 
14.2.1.2 Scientific Arguments 


With the coming in of the ys century, and the progress made in the world of cosmological 
sciences, questions about the ultimate nature of the universe came within the ambit of modern 
science, which were earlier limited to the domain of religion and philosophy. The Big Bang 
Theory became one of the most well-accepted theory about the origin of the universe, and yet 


interestingly, it is this same theory that is used by defenders of the Kalam Cosmological 


* Look at Grim Reaper’s paradox, or Thomson’s Lamp paradox for an illustration of this issue with 
actual infinities. 
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argument to argue for a universe which began to exist. Starting with Einstein’s equations on 
the general theory of relativity, to the Friedman-LeMaitre model of the expanding universe, 
which in turn was corroborated by Edwin Hubble’s observation of the “red-shift” effect from 
galaxies far away, these and other related findings, eventually led to more and more 
cosmologists accepting the Big Bang theory. The central idea of this theory that our universe, 
with its space and time actually began at a particular point (singularity), and is not eternal, is 


cited as evidence for the second premise of the Kalam Cosmological argument. 


There is yet another alleged scientific proof for the Kalam Cosmological Argument, and that 
is the second law of thermodynamics — the law of entropy. This law states that if energy is 
not being supplied to a closed system from the outside, then the entropy (state of disorder) in 
that system will increase. This implies that at some point in the far away future (billions of 
years in the future), our universe will encounter heat death or complete entropy. The issue 
raised by Craig with regards to this law, and its implications, for our universe is that why 
isn’t this already the case, if the universe has existed since eternity? Why haven’t we already 


run out of energy? 


These arguments are used by Craig to defend the second premise of the Kalam Argument. If 
we accept the arguments presented above, then we can definitely establish that the universe 
has a cause for its existence, and we cannot meaningfully hold onto the idea of an eternal 
universe. The Kalam Cosmological Argument goes further and tries to argue that the cause of 
the universe is a personal God. We will not go further into this line of argumentation; 
however, we will look at some of the criticisms raised against the Kalam Cosmological 


argument by scientists, and atheists. 
14.2.1.3 Criticisms 


The Kalam Cosmological Argument makes use of scientific evidence to corroborate its thesis 
about the cause of the universe. However, some scientists disagree with these implications. 
For instance, one of the arguments is that in the scientific discourse the state of singularity, is 
argued to be inherently chaotic and unpredictable, where the natural laws of physics do not 
apply, and based on this assertion it is further argued that there is no guarantee that the 
universe that will emerge will be a universe with any particular order. The famous scientist 
Stephen Hawking held this position. This position also, then entails that if the first theorised 


state of the universe is chaotic and unpredictable, then there is no necessity for accepting a 
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cause which brings order to the universe i.e., God. The universe may or may not have been 


so, and the necessity for the existence of a God then cannot be accepted. 


Further, Big Bang theory is currently the most well accepted theory, however there are other 
theories as well that speak of the nature of the universe, which may not support the Kalam 
argument. These theories speak of multiple dimensions, string theory, or even multiverses, 


though they have not yet been corroborated with any empirical evidence. 


Religious apologists have responded to these criticisms, and the discussions continue. This is 


a fairly rich, and provocative area for discussions in contemporary philosophy of religion. 
Check your Progress I 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 

b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. What is the Kalam Cosmological Argument, and how is it justified? 


14.2.2 Teleological Argument 


The teleological argument in its traditional form was seen as part of Thomas Aquinas’ Five 
Ways. It was discussed further by William Paley as the intelligent design argument, in the 
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19" century. Interestingly, the intelligent design argument had already been critiqued by 
David Hume in his Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion (1779), which was before Paley 
had developed his arguments. Implications of Charles Darwin’s theory of evolution, further 


rebutted the intelligent design argument, and it seemed to be refuted for good. 


The teleological argument however, has found a new lease of life in the latter half of the 20" 


century, where along with the Kalam Cosmological Argument, it is one of the most discussed 
arguments for the existence of God, especially with respect to the scientific community. One 
of the major reasons for this revival is the Fine-Tuning Argument, which is what we will 


discuss in this section. 
14.2.2.1 Fine-Tuning Argument 


Along with other religious apologists, Dr Robin Collins is one of the strongest proponents of 
the Fine-Tuning Argument. It is also a deductive argument based on empirical evidence, and 
probability. The major thesis of the Fine-Tuning argument is that for intelligent, embodied, 
conscious agents to exist, the conditions in the universe are very finely-tuned to that end. The 


argument is that the universe is akin to a huge biosphere, which sustains intelligent life, and 


the conditions of this biosphere are so minutely adjusted to 
z sog ! ‘ : i : : PONDER BOX-IIT 
sustain this intelligent life that it but entails an intelligent Tn atea tke IA Aane 


a Lc. Gers that support life, and how these 


Collins argues for three types of fine-tuning — laws of laws are interrelated with one 


another. 


nature, constants of physics, and the initial distribution of 


mass and energy at the time of the Big Bang. With respect to each of these parameters, there 
are a specific set of laws, and constants that allow for life to exist. Any change in these laws 
or constants, by even 2%, would not allow life to exist in the universe. There are several 
examples discussed in the literature to indicate this fine-tuning such as, the law of gravity, 


cosmological constant, electromagnetic force, etcetera. 


There are two major possibilities that emerge based on a consideration of these laws and 
parameters — either the universe is there by necessity, and design, or that it is there randomly, 
by chance. The theist, in view of this evidence, argues that there is a much higher probability 
of an intelligent design that supports the universe, and it is then the onus of the atheist to 


show otherwise. 
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14.2.2.2 Criticisms 


As stated, this is one of the most often discussed arguments in contemporary discourse, there 
are obviously scholars who disagree with this thesis. One of the major criticisms of this 
argument comes from the idea that perhaps there is no (one) universe, but in fact there are 
multiverses, maybe an infinite number of them. Given that there are an infinite number of 
universes, then it is quite probable for one to have this particular configuration of matter and 
laws, and thereby sustain life, which then cannot be attributed to intelligent design. There are 
scientific models of this infinite universe generator system, in theory, which challenge the 
fine-tuning argument. Another criticism is that the universe could also argued to be just a 
brute fact, and we as conscious beings attribute meaning to its nature. There is also the 
arguable possibility that in the observable universe we may just be a random fluctuation, 


which allows for intelligent life to emerge, and this again would require no designer. 


There are also criticisms which question who created the designer. The designer must be 
more complex than the design, and if so, then how does the designer come into being. 


Related to it, is also the criticism that there may actually be multiple designers, and not one. 


All these questions deal with philosophical and scientific possibilities, and there are 


responses from both sides on these issues, which keeps the debate ongoing. 
Check your Progress II 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 

b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. What is the Fine-Tuning argument? 


14.3 FEMINIST PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 
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The next issue that we will discuss is very different from what we have discussed so far, as it 
will question the very basis of modern western philosophy of religion. Most modern western 
philosophy of religion is characterized by the analytic method, which focusses largely on 
conceptual clarity, and precision, and questions of practice, and situatedness are left out. This 
is where the critique from the feminist perspective comes in, which is largely influenced by 


continental thought, and they also seek influences from non-western paradigms. 


From the point of view of the social sciences, religion has largely been viewed as a 
patriarchal institution. Feminist philosophy of religion also, recognizes the dominance of the 
‘male-neutral’ perspective in western philosophy of religion, which means perspectives and 
concepts that are dominantly male, but are presented as neutral or facts, tend to dominate 
philosophy of religion. Feminist thinkers, such as Pamela Sue Anderson, in this domain argue 
for new ways of thinking and theorizing, keeping in mind the interventions by feminist 
thought. Feminism in itself is a fairly complex, and multi-faceted domain of thought, with its 
own take on different aspects of philosophical thought, and there is no one way of 
characterizing feminist philosophy that can be articulated, except perhaps to recognize the 


marginalization, and oppression of women, and their voices from the mainstream. 


In view of this, there are some observations that have largely been 
PONDER BOX-IV 


accepted about western philosophy from the feminist perspective, Js God a male? 


such as the dominance of reason over passion, mind over the body, 


which is also reflected in modern western philosophy of religion. Philosophy of religion’s 
preponderance with conceptual clarity, and discussions only of beliefs, and not practices and 
experiences, indicates the bias that feminist thought highlights. For instance, one of the 
examples taken by feminists is in terms of the problem of evil. Feminists argue that why is 
the problem only characterized in terms of the justification of evil, in the light of an 
omniscient, omnipotent, benevolent God? Why is there no consideration of what is the nature 
of suffering, and who is suffering? Why are they suffering, and if something can be done to 
alleviate that suffering? This difference is also highlighted in the way philosophy of religion, 
and theology approach different issues. Feminists point out that the strict distinction 
philosophy of religion tries to keep from theology is based on this divide between concepts 
and practices, or reason and experience, where philosophy is the domain of reasons and 
concepts, and theology can take into account experiences, practices and embodiment, but the 


two cannot interact. 
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Feminist philosophers of religion seek newer ways of theorizing about religion, without 
seeking to reject religion altogether. This is a fairly new domain of thought which has 
emerged only in the last two decades, and newer forays are consistently being made. These 
thinkers are looking at the history of western thought, and examples of women, who have 
challenged the dominant ways of thought in history. We have multiple examples of this in the 
west, as well as the east. The bhakti tradition in the Indian subcontinent particularly, 
highlights the contributions of women, who challenged the status- quo, and carved out their 
own space for practice, and thought within the ambit of traditional religion, thereby also 


reforming it. 
Check your Progress III 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. What are some of the criticisms for philosophy of religion from feminist philosophy? 


14.4 LET US SUM UP 


Despite the changing nature of the modern world, religion continues to occupy an important 
space in the range of human activities, which also reinstates the importance of philosophy of 
religion in the present world. The above discussion is not a comprehensive view of all the 
debates of the contemporary times; however, it highlights some of the important ones. The 
issue of the existence of God has been discussed since the time of medieval philosophy in 
western thought, however in the modern world the nature of the debate has been reformulated 
in the light of the challenges posed by modern science, in both the Kalam Cosmological 
Argument, and the Fine-Tuning Argument. In distinction to this, we also looked at the nature 


of the feminist critique of the framework, and method of the mainstream philosophy of 
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religion, which sought newer ways of questions and theorizing in this context. Both these 
issues are allied to other disciplines as well, which brings up numerous possibilities of 


interdisciplinary dialogue and debate. 


14.5 KEY WORDS 


Cosmological Argument : An argument type that makes an inference from the alleged state 


of the universe to the existence of a unique being i.e., God. 


Teleological Argument : Arguments for the existence of God that focus on identifying 
aspects that indicate the operation of a mind, or intelligence in the order or design of the 


universe. 


Singularity : An initial point of infinite density and gravity, and before this event there was 


no space or time. 


Embodiment : The notion of having a body, and what it particularly means with regards to 


the female body, in feminist philosophy. 
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14.7 ANSWERS TO CHECK YOUR PROGRESS 


Check Your Progress I 
1. The basic statement of the Kalam Cosmological argument is: 

1) Ifthe universe began to exist, then the universe has a cause of its existence. 

2) The universe began to exist. 

3) And, therefore, the universe has a cause of its existence. 
The second premise of the argument is more controversial, and is justified by 
using philosophical arguments which point out the metaphysical absurdity of 
having actual infinities, and two scientific arguments which depend on the 


implications of the Big Bang Theory, and the law of entropy. 


2. Scientists dispute the application of the implications of the Big Bang theory. They 
argue that the state of singularity, is argued to be inherently chaotic and unpredictable, 
where the natural laws of physics do not apply, and based on this assertion it is further 
argued that there is no guarantee that the universe that will emerge will be a universe 
with any particular order. This position entails that if the first theorised state of the 
universe is chaotic and unpredictable, then there is no necessity for accepting a cause 
which brings order to the universe i.e., God. Further, Big Bang theory is currently the 
most well accepted theory, however there are other theories as well that speak of the 
nature of the universe, which may not support the Kalam argument. These theories 
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speak of multiple dimensions, string theory, or even multiverses, though they have not 


yet been corroborated with any empirical evidence. 


Check Your Progress II 


The major thesis of the Fine-Tuning argument is that for intelligent, embodied, 
conscious agents to exist, the conditions in the universe are very finely-tuned to that 
end. The argument is that the universe is akin to a huge biosphere, which sustains 
intelligent life, and the conditions of this biosphere are so minutely adjusted to sustain 


this intelligent life that it but entails an intelligent designer i.e., God. 


Check Your Progress III 


JA 


Feminist philosophy of religion recognizes the dominance of the ‘male-neutral’ 
perspective in western philosophy of religion, which means perspectives and concepts 
that are dominantly male, but are presented as neutral or facts, tend to dominate 
philosophy of religion. There are some other observations that have largely been 
accepted about western philosophy from the feminist perspective, such as the 
dominance of reason over passion, mind over the body, which is also reflected in 
modern western philosophy of religion. Philosophy of religion’s preponderance with 
conceptual clarity, and discussions only of beliefs, and not practices and experiences, 


indicates the bias that feminist thought highlights. 
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